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PREPACE. 



rms editioii of the Germania aod Agricola of Tacitns Ib 
designed to meet the Mowing wants, which, it is believed, 
have been generally felt by teachers and pupils in American 
Colleges. 

1. A Latin text, approved and established by the essential con- 
currence of all the more recent editors. The editioos of Tacitns 
now in nse in this conntry abound in readings purely conjectu- 
ral, adopted without due regard to the pecnliarities of the author, 

' and in diroct contravention of tfae critical canon, that, other 
things being eqnal, the more difficult reading is the more likely 
to be genuine. The recent German editions labor to exhibit and 
explain, so &r as possible, the reading of the best MSS. 

2. A more copious illustration of the grammatical construc- 
rions, also of the rhetorical and poeticai usages peculiar to 
Tocitus, without translating, however, to such an eztent as to 
supersede the proper exertions of the student. Few books 
require so much illustration of this kind, as the Grermania and 
Agricola of Tacitus ; few have received more in Germany, yet 
few 80 little here. In a writer so concise and abrupt as Tacitus, 
it has been deemed necessary to pay particular regard to the 
connexion of thought, and to the particles, as the hinges of that 
connexion. 

3. A comparison of the writer and his cotemporaries witb 
authors of the Augustan age, so as to mark concisely the 
changea which had been already wrought in the language and 
taste of the Roman people. It is chiefly with a vie w to aid snch 
3. comparison, that it has been thought advisable to prefiz a life 
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of Tacitus, which is barren indeed of personal incidents, bul 
which it is hoped may serve to exhibit the author in his relation 
to the history, and especially to the literature, of his age. 

4. The department in which less remained to be done than 
any other, for the elucidation of Tacitus, was that of Geography, 
History, and Archseology. The copious notes of Gordon and 
Murphy left little to be desired in this line ; and these notes are 
not only accessible to American scholars in their original forms, 
but have been incorporated, more or less, into all the coUege 
editions. If any peculiar merit attaches to this edition, in this 
department, it will be found in the frequent references to such 
classic authors as furnish collateral information, and in the 
illnstration of the private life of the Romans, by the help of such 
recent works as Becker'8 Gallus. The editor has also been 
able to avail himself of Sharon Tumer's History of the Anglo 
Saxons, which sheds not a little light on the manners of the 
Germans. 

5. Many of the ablest commentaries on the Genhania and 
Agricola have appeared within a comparatively recent period, 
some of them remarkable examples of critical acumen and 
exegetical tact, and others, models of school aud coUege 
editions. It bas been the endeavor of the editor to bring down 
the literature pertaining to Tacitus to the present time, and to 
embody in smali compass the most valoable results of the 
labors of such recent German editors as Grimm, Giinther, 
Gruber, Kiessling, Dronke, Roth, Ruperti, and Walther. 

The text is, in the main, that of Walther, though the other 
editors just named have been consulted; and in such minor 
diflerences as exist between them, I have not hesitated to adopt 
the reading which seemed best to accord with the usage and 
genius of Tacitus, especially when sanctioned by a decided pre- 
ponderance of critical suffirage. Other readings have been 
referred to in the Notes, so far as they are of any considerable 
importance, or supported by respectable authority. Partly for 
convenience, but chiefly as a matter of taste, I have ventured 
to follow the German editions in dispensing entirely with diacri 
tical marks, and in some peculiarities of less importance, which 
if not viewed with favor, it is hoped, will not be judged witli 
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severiijr. The punctuation is the result of a diligent comparison 
of the best editions, together with a careful study of the con 
nexion of language and of thought. 

The German editions above mentioned, together with sevenu 
French, English, and American works, have uot only been con- 
Btantly before me, but have been used with great freedom, and 
credit awarded to them accordingly. Some may think their 
names should have appeared less frequently; others that they 
Qhould have received credit to a still greater extent Suffice it 
to say, I have never intended to quote the language, or borrow 
the thoughts of an author, without giving his name ; and in mat- 
ters of fact or opinion, I have cited authorities not only when I 
have been indebted to them for the suggestion, but whenever, in 
a case of coincidence of views, I thought the authorities would 
be of any interest to the student. 

I have Dot considered it needful, with German scrupulosity, to 
distinguish between my own references and those of others. It 
may safely be taken for granted, that the major, perhaps the bet- 
ter, part of them have been derived from foreign sources. Buc 
no references have been admitted on trust. They have been care- 
fully verified, and it is hoped that numerous as they are, they 
wiU be found pertinent and useful, whether illustrative of things, 
or of mere verbal usage. Some, who use th^ oook, will donbtless 
find occasion to foUow them out either in whole or in part ; and 
those who do not, will gain a generai impression as fio the sources 
from which coUateral information may be obtained, that will bc 
of no small valne. 

The frequent references to the Notes of Professor Kingsley, 
wiU show the estimation in which I hold them. Perhaps I havG 
used them too fieely. My only apology is, that so far as they 
go, they are just what is wanted ; and if I had avoid^ using 
them to a collsiderable extent, I must have substituted something 
less perfect of my own. Had they been more copious, and 
extended more to verbal and grammatical iUustrations, these 
Notes never would have appeared. 

The editor is convinced, from his experience as a teac|ier, 
that the student oi Tacitus wiU not master the difficultiet, or 
appreciate the merits, of 90 peciUiar an author, unless h\a 
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peculiarities are distinctly pointed out and explained. Indeo^ 
the student, in reading any classic author, needs, not to be 
carried along on the broad shoulders of an indiscriminate trans- 
lator, but to be guided at every step in leaming his lessons, 
by a judicious annotator, who will remove his difficulties, and 
aid his progress ; who will point out to him what is worthy of 
attention, and guard him against the errors to which he is con<i 
stantly exposed ; for first impressions are lively and permanent, 
and the errors of the study, even though corrected in the reci- 
tation, not unfrequently leave an impression on the mind which 
is never efSiced. 

Besides the aid derived from books, to which the merit of this 
edition, if it have any merit, will be chiefly owing, the editor 
taked this opportunity to acknowledge his many obligations to 
those professors and other literary gentlemen, who have extended 
to him assistance and encouragement. To Prof. H. B. Hackett, 
of Newton Theological Seminary, especially, he is indebted for 
favors, which, numerous and invaluable in themselves, as the 
results of a singularly zealous and successful devotion to 
classical leaming, are doubly grateful as the tokens of a per- 
sonal friendship, which began when we were members of 
the samis class in college. The work was commenced at his 
suggestion, and has been carried forward with his constant 
advice and co-operation. His ample private library, and, 
through his inflnence, the library of the Seminary, liave 
beeu placed at my disposal ; and the notes passed under his eye 
and were improved in not a few particulars, at his suggestion, 
though he is in no way responsible for their remaining imper- 
fections. I have also received counsel and encouragement 
in all my labors from my esteemed colleague, Prof. N. W. 
Fiske, whose instructions in the same departmei\t which has 
since been committed to my charge, first taught me to love the 
Greek and Latin classics. I have only to regret that his ill health 
and absence from the country have preveuted me from deriving 
still greater advantages from his leaming and taste. An unfore- 
seen event has, in like manner, deprivcd me of the expected co- 
operation of Prof. Lyman Coleman, now of Nassau Hall CoIIege 
iu N. J., in concert with whcm this work was planned, and waa 
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to oave been executed, and on whose ripe schoiarship, and 
fiuniliarity with the German langruage and literature, I cluefly 
relied for its successfol accomplishment 

I should not do justice to my feelings, were I to omit the 
expression of my obligations to the printer and puUiBhers for 
the unwearied patience with which they have labored to perfecl 
tho work, under all the disadvantages attending the superin- 
tendance ci the press, at such a distance. If there should still 
be fbund in it inaccuracies and blemishes, it will not be because 
they have spared any pains to make it a correct and beautiful 
book. 

It is with unfeigned diffidence that I submit to iho public this 
first attempt at literary labor. I am fully sensible of ita 
many imperfections, at the same time I am conscious of an ability 
to make it better at some future day, should it meet the favor- 
able regard of the classical teachers of our land, to whom it is 
dedicated as an humble contribution to that cause in which 
tbey axe now laboring, with such unprecedented aeal. Should 
it contribute in any measure to a better understanding, or a 
higher appzeciation by our youthful countrymen of a dassic 
author, firom whom, beyond ahnost any other, I have drawn in 
struction and delight, I shall not have labored in vain. 

Jimkergi Coa^ge^ Jumt 1, 1817. 
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Thb text of this edition has been carefnlly revised and com- 
pared with those of Doderlein, Halle, 1847, Orelli, ZQrioh, 
1848, and Kitter, Bonn and Oambridge, 184S. The notei 
also have been re-examined and, to a considerable extent, 
re-written ; partly to correspond with the progress of my 
own mind, partly in acoordance with snggestions derived 
from the above named editions, and from friendly criticisms 
either by letter or in the pablic joamals. Among the joor- 
nals, I am particnlarly indebted to the Bibliotheca Sacra and 
the New-£nglander; and for commnnications by letter, I am 
nnder especial obligations to Professors Orosby and Sanborn 
of Dartmonth Oollege, Bobbins of Middlebnry, and Lincola 
of Brown University. 

In revising the gcography of the Gtermania, I have con- 
snlted, withont however entering mach into detail, Ukert^s 
invalaable treatise on the Greography of the Greeks and 
Bomans, whose volnme on Germany contains a translation 
and mnning oommentary on almost the entire work ol 
Tacitns. Particnlar attention has been paid to the ethnology 
of the tribes and nations, in reference to whose origin and 
early history Tacitas is among the best anthorities. In this 
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department the works of Frichard and Latham have beeii 
my chief reliance. Grimm and Zeoss, thongh often referred 
to, I regret to say I have been able to oonsnlt only at seoond 
hand. 

la sending out this revised edition of these most delight- 
fol treatises of an anthor, in the stndy of whose works I 
neyer tire, t cannot bnt express the hope, that it has been 
Dot a little improved by these alterations and additions, while 
it wiU be fonnd to haye lost none of the essential featurei 
by whicb the first edition was commended to so good a 
measure of public favor. 

W.S.TTW. 



Amheni, Mmy, m% 
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It is the office of genius and leaming, as of light, to illustrate 
other things, and not iteelf. The writers, who, of all othera 
perhaps, have told us most of the world, jost as it has been 
and is, have told ns least of themselvee. Their character we 
may infer, with more or less exactness, &om their works, but 
their history is unwritten and mnst for ever remain so. Homcr, 
thongh, perhaps, the only one who has been argued out of 
ezistence, is by no means the only one whose age and birth- 
place have been disputed. The native pkce of Tacitus is 
mere matter of conjecture. His parentage is not certainly 
known. The time of his birth and the year of his death arc 
ascertained only by approximation, and very few incidents are 
recorded in the history of his life ; still we know the period in 
which he lived, the influences under which his character was 
developed and matured, and the circumstaaces under which he 
wrote his immortal works. In short, we know his timeSf 
though we can scarcely gather up enough to denominate his 
life; and the times in which an author lived, are often an 

# 

important, not to say, essential means of elucidating his 
writings. 

Caius CoR5ELins Tacitus was bom in the early part of the 
reign of Nero, and near the middle of the first century in the 
Christian Era. The probability is, that he was the son of 
ComeliuB Tacitus, a man of equestrian rank, and procurator 
ef Belgic Gaul under Nero ; that he was bpm at Interamni 
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in Umbria, and that he received a part of his education at 
Massilia (the tnodem M&TBeilles), which was then tlie Athens 
of the West, a Grecian colony, and a seat of truly Grccian 
culture and refinement. It is not improbable that he enjoyed 
also tlie instructions of Quintilian, who for twenty years taught 
at Rome that pure and manly eloquence, of which his Institutes 
fumish at once such perfect rules, and so fine an ezample. 
If we admit the Dialocnie de Claris Oratoribus to be the work of 
Tacitus, his beau-ideal of the education proper for an orator 
was no less comprehensive, no less elevated, no less liberal, 
than that of Cicero himself ; and if his theory of education 
was, like Cicero's, only a transcript of his own education, he 
must liave been disciplined early in all the arts and sciences — 
in all the departments of knowledge which were then cultivated 
at Rome ; a conclusion in which we are confirmed also by the 
accurate and minute acquaintance which he shows, in his bther 
works, with all the aflairs, whether civil or military, public or 
private, literary or religious, both of Greece and Rome. 

The boyhood and youth of Tacitus did, indeed,'fall on evil 
times. Monsters in vice and crime had fiUed the throne, till 
their morals and manners had infected those of all the people. 
The state was distracted, and apparently on the eve of dissolu- 
tion. The public taste, like the general conscience, waa 
perverted. The fountains of education were poisoned. 
Degenerate Grecian masters were inspiring their Roman 
pupils with a relish for a &lse science, a frivolous literature, a 
vitiated eloqnence, an Epicurean creed, and a voluptuous life. 

But with sufficient discemment to see the follies and vices 
of his age, and with sufficient virtue to detest them, Tacitus 
mnst have found his love of wisdom and goodness, of liberty 
and law, strengthened by the very disorders and faults of the 
times. If the patriot ever loves a well-regulated Ireedom, it 
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mU. be in and ailer the reign of a tyraut, preceded or foUowed 
by what is etill worse, anarchy. If the pure and the good 
ever reverence purity and goodness, it will be amid the general 
prevalence of vice and crime. If the sage ever pants after 
wisdom, it is when the fountains of knowledge have becbme 
corrupted. The reigns of Nero and his immediate successori 
were probably the very school, of all others, to which we ave 
most indebted for the comprehensive wisdom, the elevated 
sentiments, and the glowing eloquence of the biagrapher of 
Agricola, and the historian of the Roman Empire. His youth 
saw, and felt, and deplored the disastrous efiects of Nero's 
inhuman despotism, and of the anarchy attending the civil 
wars of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. His manhood saw, and 
felt, and exulted in the contrast fumished by the reigns of 
Vespasian and Titus, though the sun of the latter too soon 
went down, in that long night of gloom, and blood, and terror, 
the tyranny of Domitian. And when, in the reigns of Nerva 
and Trajan, he enjoyed the rare felicity of thinking what he 
pleased, and speaking what he thought, he was just fitted in 
the maturity of his faculties, and the extent of his obeervation 
and reflections, << to enroll slowly, year after year, that dreadful 
reality of crimes and suflferings, which even dF&matic horror, 
in all its license of wild imagination, can scorcely leach, the 
long unvarying catalogue of tyrants and executioners, and 
victims that retum thanks to the gods aiU die, and accusers 
rich with their blood, and more mighty aa more widely hated, 
amid the multitudes of prostrate slaves, still looking whether 
there may not yet have escaped some lingering virtue wfaich 
it may be a merit to destroy, and hA«ring scarcely leisure co 
fce« even the agonies of remorse in the continued sense of thfl 
precariousness of their own gloomy existence."* 

• Brown's Philoflophy of the Mind 
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Tacitus was educated for the bor, and continued to plead 
eauses, occasionally at least, and with not a little success, 
even after he had entered upon the great business of his life, 
as a writer of history. We find references to his first, and 
perhaps his last appearance, as an advocate, in the Letters of 
Pliny, which are highly complimentary. The first was, when 
Pliny was nineteen, and Tacitua a litde older (how much we 
are not informed), when Tacitus distinguished himself, so as 
to awaken the emulation and the envy, though not in a bad 
sense, of Pliny. The last was some twenty years later, when 
Tacitus and Pliny, the tried friends of a whole life, the brightest 
ornaments of literature and of the forum, were associated by 
the choice of the Senate, and pleaded together at the bar of 
the Senate, and in the presence of the Emperor Trajan, for 
the execution of justice upon Marius Priscus, who waa 
accused of mal-administration in tbe proconsulslup of Africa. 
Pliny says, that Tacitus spoke with singular gravity and 
eloquence, and the Senate passed a unanimous vote of appro- 
bation and thanks to both the orators, for tbe ability and suc- 
cess with which they had managed the prosecution (Plin. 
Epis. ii. 11). 

We have also the comments of Pliny on a panegyrical 
oration, whiclL Tacitus pronounced, wlicn consul» upon his 
predecessor in the consular office, Verginius Rufus, perhaps 
the most remarkable man of his age, distinguished alike as 
a hero, a statesnum, and a scholar, and yet so modest or so 
wise that he repeatedly refused the oiier of the imperial purple. 
" Portune," says Pliny, " always feithful to Verginius, reserved 
for her last fiivor, such an orator to pronounce a eulogium on 
Bucli virtues. It was enough to crown the glory of a well 
tpent life" (Plin. Epis. ii. 1). 

The speeches in the historical works of Tacitns, thoiigb 
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lather concise and abstract for popular orations, are.full of 
force and lire. Some of them are truly Demosthenic in tbeif 
impassioned and fiery logic. The specch of Galgacus before 
the Briton army, when driven into the extremity of Caledonia 
by the Romans nnder Agricola, can hardly be surpassed foi 
patriotic sentiments, vigorous reasoning, and bummg invectire. 
The address of Germanicus to his mutinous soldiers (in the 
Annals) is not less remarkable , for tender pathos. The sage 
and yet soldierlike address of the aged Galba to his 8dq>ted 
son Piso, the cahn and manly speech of Piso to the body gnard, 
the artful harangue of the demagogue Otho to his troops, the 
no less crafty address of Mucianus to Vespasian, the headlong 
rapidity of Antonius' argument for immediate action, the 
plausible plea of Marcellus Eprius against the honest attack 
of Helvidins Priscus, and the buming rebukes of the intrepid 
Vocula to his cowardly and treacherous foUowers — aU these, 
in the Histories,8hownoordinary degree of rhetorical skill and 
versatility. Indeed, the entire body of his works is animated 
with the spirit of the orator, as it is tinged also with the color- 
Ing of the poet. For this reason, they are doubdess defident 
in the noble simplicity of the earlier classical histories; but 
fcr the same reason they may be a richer treasure for the 
professional men a; least of modem times. 

Of his marriage with the daughter of Agricola, and its 
influenco on his charactor and prospects, as also of his passing 
in regular gradation through the series of public honors at 
Rome, beginning witii the quaestorship under Vespasian, and 
ending with the consulship under Nerva, Tacitus informs ma 
himself (A. 9, His. i. 1), barely alluding to them, however, in 
the general, and leaving all the uetails to mere conjecture. Wc 
leam to onr surprise, that he not only escaped the jealousy 
•f the tyrant Domitian, but was even promoted by him to the 
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office of Quindecimvir and Praetor (Ann. ii. 11). Beyond 
these vague notices, we know little or nothing of his courBO 
of lifo, except that Pliny says (Epist. iv. 13), he was much 
esteemed by the leamed and the great at Rome, who went in 
crowds to his levees. Of the time of his death, we can only 
conjecture, that he died before the Emperor Trajan, but after 
his friend Pliny — ^the former, because, had he outlived the 
Emperor, he would probably have executed liis purpose of 
writing the history of his reign (His. i. 1) ; the latter, because, 
if he had not survived his friend, Pliny, who lamented the 
death of so many others, would not have failed to pay the last 
tribute to the memory of Tacitus. 

It is generally admitted, though without direct testimony, 
that Tacitus died not without issue. That excellent prince, 
M. Claudius Tacitus, deduced his pedigree from the historian, 
and ordered his imagc to be set up, and a complete collection 
of his works to be placed in the public archives, with a special 
direction that twelve copies should be made every year at the 
public expense. It is greaily to be regretted that such praise* 
worthy precautions should have fiEiiled to preserve for us that 
treasure entiret 

The age of Tacitus is usually styled the silver age of Roman 
Literature; and it merits no higher titJe, when compared 
with the golden age of Augustus. It was the good fortuno 
of Augustus to gain the supremacy at Rome, when society 
had reacbed its maximum of refinement, and was just ready to 
enter upon its stage of corruption and decline. Hence his 
name is identified witfa that proud era in literature, in producing 
which he bore at best only an accidental and secondary part 
In the literature of the Augustan age, we admire the substance 
of leaming and philosophy without the show, the cultivation 
•"^f taste without the parade of criticism, the fascination of Doetr] 
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irithout its corruption, and the use of eloquence witiiout iti 
abuse. Grecian refinement was no longer despised ; Grecian 
effeminacy had not yet pre^^ailed. The camp was not now the 
bome of the Romans ; neitner were the theatres and the schools. 
They bad ceased lo he a nation of soldiers, and had not yet 
become a nation of slaves. At no other period could Rome 
have had her Cicero, her Livy, and her Virgil. 

The silver age produced no men who ** attained unto these 
first three." But there are not wanting other bright names to 
associate with Tacitus, though most of them lived a little 
sarlier than he. There was Seneca, the Philosopher, whose 
style, with its perpetual antitheses, is the very worst of the 
age, but his sentiments, perhaps more or less under the 
influence of Christianity, approach nearer to the Christian code 
of morals than those of any other Latin author. There were 
Martial and Juvenal, whose satires made vice tremble in its 
high places, and helped to confer on the Romans the honor of 
originating one species of literary composition, unknown to 
the Greeks. There were Suetonius and Plutarch ; tho one 
natural, simple, and pure in his style, far beyond his age, but 
without much depth or vigor of thought ; the other involved and 
aflfected in his manner, but in his matter of surpassing richness 
and incalculablp worth. There was the elder Plmy, a prodigy 
of leaming and industry, whose researches in Natural History 
cost him his life, in that fatal eruption of Vesuvius which 
buried Herculaneum and Pompeii. «Tliere was also the judicious 
Quintilian, at once neat and nervous in his language, deiicate 
and correct in his criticisms, a man of genius and a scholar, a 
teacher and an exemplar of eloquence. Finally, there were 
the younger Pliny and Tacitus, rival candidates for literary and 
piofessional distinction, yet cherishing for each other the most 
ievoted and inviolable attachment, each viewing the other as 
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tlie ornament of their country, each urging the other to writa 
the history of their age, and each relying chiefly on the gcnias 
of the other for his own immortality (Plin. Epis. vii. 33). 
Their names were together identified hy their contemporaries 
with the literature of the age of Trajan : ^ I never was touched 
with a more sensihle pleasnre," says Pliny, in one of Ms heauti- 
ful Letters'*' (which rival Cicero's in epistolary ease and elegance), 
''than by an account which I lately received from Comdius 
Tacitus. He informed me, that at the last Circensian Games, he 
sat next a stranger, who, after much discourse on various topics 
of leaming, asked him whether he was an Italian or a Provincial. 
Tacitus replied, ' Your acquaintance with literature must have 
informed you who I An.' 'Aye,' said the man, 'is it then 
Tacitus or Pliny I am talking with?* I cannot express how 
nighly I am pleased to find, that our names are not so much 
the proper appellations of individuals, as a deslgnation of leam- 
ing itself* (Plin. Epis. ix. 23). Critics are not agreed to 
which of these two literary friends belongs the delicate encominm 
of Quinlalian, when, afler enumerating the principal writers of 
the day, he adds, ** There is another omament of the age, who 
will deserve the admiration of posterify. I do not mention him 
at present ; his name will be known hereafter." Pliny, Tacitus, 
and Quintilian, are also rival candidates for the honor of having 
written the Dialogue de Claris Oratoribus, one of the most 
valuable productions in ancient criticism. 

As a writer, Tacitus was nbt free firom the faults of his age. 
The native simplicity of Greek and Latin composition had 
passed away. An aflfected point and an artificial brilliancy 
were substituted in their place. The rhetoric and philosophy 

. * Eleven of theae are addressed to Tacitus, and two or three 
are written ezpressly for the purpose of fumishing materials foi 
his hiftory. 
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ot the schools had infected all the departments of litcr&tute» 
Simple narrative no longer suited the pampered taste of the 
readers or the ^(riters of history. It must be highly seasoned 
wiih sentimentalism and moralizing, with romance and poetiy. 
Tacitus, certainly, did not escape the infection. In the lan* 
guage of Macaulay, " He carries his love of effect &r beyond 
the limits of moderation. He tells a fine story finely, but ha 
cannot tell a plain story plainly. He stimulates, till stimulants 
loee their power."* We have taken occasion in the notes to 
point out not a few examples of rhetorical pomp, and poetical 
coloring, and even needless multiplication of words, where 
plainness and precision would have been much better, and 
which may well surprise us in a writer of so much conciseness. 
liord Monboddo, in a very able, though somewhat eztravagant 
critique on Tacitus, has selected numerous instances of what 
he calls the omamented dry style, many of which are so concise, 
80 rough, and so broken, that he says, they do'not deserve the 
name of composition, but seem rather like the raw materials of 
history, than like history itself (Orig. and Prog. of Lang., vol 
iii. chap. 12). 

Still, few readers can iail to pronounce Tacitus, as Macaulay 
aflirms, and even Lord Monboddo admits him to be, the greatest 
of Latin historians, superior to Thucydides himself in the 
moral painting of his best narrative scenes, and in the delinea- 
tion of character without a rival among historians, with scarcely 
a superior among dramatists and novelists. The common style 
of his narrative is, indeed, wanting in simplicity, and some- 
times in perspicuity. He does not deal enough in the specific 
and the picturesque, the where, the when and the how. But 
when his subject comes up to the grandeur of his conceptions, 

* See a fine article cn history, £d. Kev., 1828. Also ia 
Ifacaulay^s MisccUanies. 
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ftnd the strength of his language, his descriptions are graphic 
uid powerfol. No battle scenes are more grand and terrific 
than those of Tacitus. Military men and scholars have also 
remarked their singular correctness and definiteness. Tiie 
military evolations, the lierce encounter, the doubtful struggle, 
the aJtemations of victory and defeat, the disastrous rout and hot 
pursuit, the camage and blood, are set forth with the warrior*0 
accuracy and the poefB fire; while, at the same time, the 
confiicting passions and emotions of the combatants are dis* 
cemed, as it were, by the eye of a seer — ^their hidden springs 
of action, and the lowest depths of their hearts laid bare, as if 
by the wand of a magician. In the painting of large groups, in 
the moral portiuiture of vast bodies of men under high excite- 
ment and in strenuous exertion, we think that Tacitus far 
Burpasses all other historians. Whether it be a field of battle 
or a captured city, a frightened senate or a flattering court, 
a mutiny or a mob, that he describes, we not only see in a 
clear and strong light the outward actions, but we look into the 
hearts of all the mixed multitude, and gaze with wonder on the 
changing emotions and confiicting passions by which they are 
agitated. 

His delineations of individual character are also marked by 
the same profound insight into the human soul. Like the old 
Latin Foet, he might have said, 

** Homo snm ; niliil humani a me alienmn pnto.** 

There is scarcely a landscape picture in his whole gal- 
)ery. It is full of portraits of men^ in groups and as indivi- 
duals, every grade of condition, every variety of character. 
performing all kinds of actions, exhibiting every human passion, 
the colors laid on with a bold hand, the principal featurea 
presented*in a strong light, the minuter strokes omitted, tlia 
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ioll and delicate finish despised. We feel, that we have gained 
Dot a little insight into the character of those mcn, who are 
barely introduced in the extant hooks of Tacitus, but whose 
history is given in the hooks that are lost. Men of inferior 
rank even, who appear on the stage only for a short time, 
develope strongly marked characters, which are drawn with 
dramatic distinctness and power, while yet the thread of history 
is never broken, the dignity of history never sacrificed. And 
those Emperors, whose history is preserved entire, — ^with them 
we feel acquainted, we know the controUing principles, as weU 
as the leading events of their lives, and we feel snre that we 
conld predict how they would act, under ahnost any imaginable 
circumstances. 

In a faithful portraiture of the private and public life of the 
degenerate Romans, there was much to call for the hand of a 
master in satire. And we find in the glowing sketches of our 
author, all the vigor and point of a Juvenal, without his vulgarity 
and obscenity ; all the buming indignation which the Latin is 
so peculiarly capable of expressing, vdth all the vigor and 
stateliness by which the same language is equally characterized. 
Tacitus has been sometimes represented as a very Diogenes, 
for carping and sarcasm— a very Aristophanes, to blacken 
character with ridicule and reproach. But he is as far removed 
from the cynic or tho buf^n, as from the panegyrist or the 
flatterer. He is not the indiscriminate admirer that Plutarch 
was. Nor is he such a universal hater as Sallust It is the 
fault of the times that he is obliged to deal so much in censure. 
If there ever were perfcct monsters on earth, such were several 
of the Roman Emperors. Yet Tacitus describes few, if any, 
of them witfaout some of the traits of humanity. He gives us 
in liia history neither demons nor gods, but veritable men and 
^tnncD. In this respect, as also in his descriptions of battles. 
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Tacilus is decidedly superior to Livy. The characters of livy 
are distinguishable only as classes — ^the good all very good. 
the bad very bad, the indiflferent very indifferent You dis- 
cover no important dififetence between a Fabius and a Marcellas, 
further than it liea on the face of theur actions. In Tacitoa, 
the characters are all individuals. Each stands out distinctly 
from the surrounding multitude, and not only performs his 
own proper actions, but is govemed by his own peculiar 
motives. Livy places before us the statues of heroes and 
gods ; Tacitus conducts us through the crowd of living men. 

In an attempt to sketch the most striking features of Tacitus, 
as a writer, no critic can omit to mention his sage and pithy 
mazims. Apothegms abound on every page— sagacious, tmth* 
ful, and profound in sentiment, in style concise, antithetic and 
sententious. Boubtless he is ezcessively fond of pointed 
antithesis. Perhaps he is too much given to moralizing and 
reflection. It was, as we have said, the &ult of his age. But 
uo one, who is &miliar with Seneca, will severely censure 
Tacitus. He will only wonder that he should have risen so 
&r above the faults of his contemporaries. Indeed, Tacitus 
interweaves his reflections with so much propriety, and clothes 
his apothegms with so much dignity — ^he is so manifesUy com- 
petent to instruct the world by masims, whether in civil, social^ 
or indi^/idual life, that we are far from wishing he had indulged 
in it less. His reflections do not intermpt the thread of his 
narrativo. They grow natuially out of his incidents. They 
break forth spontaneously from the lips of his men. His 
history is indeed philosophy teaching by examples; and his 
pithy sayings are truly lessons of wisdom, embodied in the 
form most likely to strike the attention, and impress the 
memory. We should love to see a collection of apothegma 
from the pen of Tacitus. It would make an admirable book 
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of laconics. No book would give you more ideas in fewei 
words. Nowhere could you gain so much knowledge, and 
lose 8o little time. The reader of Tacitus, who will study him 
with pen in hand, to mark, or refer to the most striking paa- 
sages, will soon find himself master of a text book in morai 
and political science, we might say a tezt book in human 
nature, singularly concise and sententious, and what is not 
always true even of concise and sententious writers, as siagularly 
wise and profound. In such a book, many of the speeches would 
find a place entire; for many of them are little else than 
a series of condensed, well-timed, and most instructive 
apothegms.* 

But the scholar, who is on the lookout, will find lurking in 
every section, and almost every sentence, some important trutb 
in morals, in politics, in the individual or social nature of man. 
Neither the editor nor the teacher can be expected to develope 
these sentiments, nor even, in many instances, to point them 
out. That labor must be performed by the scholar; and his 
will be the reward. 

No hasty perusal, no single reading of Tacitus, will give a 
jnst conception of the surpassing richness of his works. They 
must be studied profoundly to be duly appreciated. They are 
a mine of wisdom, of vast eztent and imknown depth, whose 
treasures lie chiefly beneath the surfiice, imbedded in the solid 
rock which must be entered with mining implements, explored 
with strong lights, and its wealth brought up by severe toiS 
and Bweat. 

* E g the speech of Galba to P1<«a His. i. 15^ 16i 
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BREVIARIUM LIBELLL 

Cap. I. Germaniae situs : 2. incolae indigenae : auctores gen 

tis : nomini^ prigo : Hercules. 3. Baritus : ara Ulizis. 4 

Gonnani, gena sincera : babitus corporum. & Terrae natu« 

ra: non aurum, non argentum, nec aefitimatam, 6. Ger- 

manorum arma, equitatus, peditatns, ordo militlae: 7. reges, 

duccs, Bacerdotes : 8. feminarum virtus et veneratio : Ye- 

leda : Aurinia. 9. dii, sacra, simulacra nuUa. 10. Auspicia, 

sortes : ex equis, e captivo praesagia. 11. Consaltationes 

publicae ct conventus. 12. Accusationes, poenae, jus reddi» 

tum. 13. Scuto frameaque omati juvenes, principum comi- 

tes : eonun virtus et £una. 14. Gentis bellica studia. 15. 

In pace» venatio, otium: Collata prindpibua muneFa. 16. 

Urbes nnllae : vici, domus, specus suffugium hiemi et recep- 

taculum frugibus. 17. Yestitus hominum, feminarum. 18. 

Matrimonia severa : dos a marito oblata. 19. Pudicitia. 

Adulterii poena : Monogamia : Liberorum numerus non 

finitus. 20. Liberorum educatio : Successionis leges. 21. 

Fatris, propinqui, amicitiae, inimicitiaeque susceptae: homi« 

cidii pretium: Hospitalitas. 22. Lodo, victus, ebriorum 

rixae : consultatio in conviviis. 23. Potus, cibus. 24. 

Spectacula: aleae furor. 25. Servi, libertini. 26. Fenus 

ignotum : Agricultura : Anni tempora. 27. Funera, sepiil- 

cra, luctus. 

^8. Singularum gentium instituta : Ga)li, olim valida gens, \\i 
2 
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Gerxnaniam transgressi, Helvetii, Boii : Aravisci, Osi, incer* 
tam genus : Germanicae originis populi Trevcri, Nervi^ 
Vangiones, Triboci, Nemetes, Ubii. 29. Batavi, Cattorum 
prolos: Mattiaci: Decumates agri. 30, 31. Cattorum regic^ 
habitus, disciplina mUitaris ; vota, virtutis incentiva. 32. 
Usipii, Tencteri, equitatu praestantes. 33. Bructerorum 
sedes, a Chamavis et Angrivariis occupatae. 34. Dulgibini : 
Chasvari: Frisii. 35. Chauci, pacis studio, justitia, et 
virtute nobiles. 36. Cherusci et Fosi, a Cattis victi. 37. 
Cimbrorum parva civitas, gloria ingens : Romanorum ckdes *. 
Germani triumphati magis quam victi. 38. Suevorum nu 
merus, mores. 39. Semnonum religio, victimae humanae 

40. liongobardi : Reudigni : Aviones : Angli : Yarini : Eu 
doses: Suardones: Nuithones: Herthae cultus communis. 

41. Hermunduri. 42. Narisci : Marcomanni : Quadi. 43. 
Marsigni: Gotbini: Osi: Burii: Lygiorum civitates, Arii, 
Helvecones, Manimi, Elysii, Naharvali ; horum numen A]cis : 
Gotones : Rugii : Lemovii. 44. Suiones, classibus valentes. 
45. Mare pigriim: Aestyi, Matris Deum cultorcs, succinum 
legunt : Sitonibus femina imperat 46. Peucini, Venedi, 
Fenni, Germani, an Sarmatae ? Eorum feritas, paupertas : 
Hominummonstra, Hellusii, Oxiones. 

I. Germania omnis a Gallis Rhaetisque et Panno 
niis Rheno et Danubio fluminibus, a Sarmatis Dacis* 
que mutuo metu aut montibus separatur: cetera 
Oceanus ambit, latos sinus et insularum immensa 
spatia complectensy nuper cognitis quibusdam genti- 
bus ac regibus, quos bellum aperuit. Rhenus, 
Rhaeticarum Alpium inaccesso ac praecipiti vertice 
ortus, modico flexu in occidentem versus, septentrio- 
nali Oceano miscetur. Danubius, molli et clementer 
edito montis Abnobae jugo eflusus, plures populoa 
adit, donec in Ponticum mare sex meatibus erumpat : 
septimum os paludibus hauritur. 

IL Ipsos Germanos indigenas crediderim, minime- 
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que aliarum gentium adventibus et hospitiis mixtos ; 
quia nec terra olim, sed classibus advehebantur, qui 
mutare sedes quaerebant, et immensus ultra, utque 
sic dixerimi adversus Oceanus raris ab orbe nostrc 
navibus aditur. Quis porro, praeter periculum horridi 
et ignoti maris, Asia aut Africa aut Italia relicta, 
Germaniam peteret, informem terris, asperam coelo, 
tristemcultu aspectuque, nisi si patria sit? Celebrant 
carminibus antiquis (quod unum apud illos memoriae 
etannalium genus est) Tuisconem deum terra editum, 
et filium Mannum, originem gentis conditoresque. 
Manno tres filios assignant, e quorum nominibus proxi- 
mi Oceano Ingaevones, medii Hermiones, ceteri Istae- 
vones vocentur. Quidam autem, ut in licentia vetustatis, 
plures deo ortos pluresque gentis appellationes, Marsos, 
Gambrivios, Suevos, Vandalios, affirmant ; eaque vera 
et antiqua nomina. Ceterum Germaniae vocabulum 
recens et nuper additum ; quoniam, qui primi Rhenum 
transgressi Gallos expulerint, ac nunc Tungri, tunc 
Germani vocati sint : ita nationis nomen, non gon- 
tis evaluisse paulatim, ut omnes primum a victore ob 
metum, mox a seipsis invento nomine Germani voca- 
rentur. 

III. Fuisse apud eos et Herculem memorant, pri- 
mumque omnium virorum fortium ituri in proelia ca- 
nunt. Sunt illis haec quoque carmina, quorum relatu, 
quem baritum vocant, accendunt animos, futuraeque 
pugnae fortunam ipso cantu augurantur : terrent enim 
trepidantve, prout sonuit acies. Nec tam voces iilae, 
quam virtutis concentus videntur. Affectatur prae- 
cipue asperitas soni et fractum murmur, objectis ad 
08 scutis, quo plenior et gravior vox repercussu intu- 
mescat. Ceterum et Ulixem quidam opinantur longo 
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illo ct fabuloso errore in hunc Oceanum delatuiHi 
adisse Germaniae terras, Asciburgiumque, quod in 
ripa Rheni situm hodieque incolitur, ab illo constitu- 
tum nominatumque. Aram quin etiam Ulixi conse* 
cratam, adjecto Laertae patris nomine, eodem loco 
olim repertam, monumentaque et tumulos quosdam 
Graecis litteris inscriptos in confinio Germaniae 
Rhaetiaeque adhuc exstare : quae nequc confirmare 
argumentis, neque refellere in animo est : ex ingenio 
suo qnisque demat, vel addat fidem. 

IV. Ipse eonim opinionibus accedo, qui Germaniae 
populos nullis aliis aliarum nationum connubiis infec- 
tos propriam et sinceram et tantum sui similem gen- 
tem exstitisse arbitrantur : unde habitus quoque 
corporum, quanquam in tanto hominum numero, idem 
omnibus ; truces et caerulei oculi, rutilae comae, 
magna corpora et tantum ad impetum valida ; laboris 
atque operum non eadem patientia : minimeque sitim 
aestumque tolerare, frigora atque inediam coelo solove 
aesueverunt. 

V. Terra, etsi aliquanto specie differt, in universum 
tamen aut silvis horrida aut paludibus foeda : humi 
dior, qua Gallias ; ventosior, qua Noricum ac Panno- 
niam aspicit : satis ferax ; frugiferarum arbor»ni 
impaliens : pecorum fecunda, sed plerumque impro- 
cera ; ne armentis quidem suus honor, aut gloria 
frontis : numero gaudent ; eaeque solae et gratissimae 
opes sunt. Argentum et aurum propitii an irati dii 
aegaverint, dubito. Nec tamen affirmaverim, nullam 
Germaniae venam argentum aurumve gignere : quis 
enim scrutatus est ? possessione et usu haud perinde 
afficiantur. Est videre apud illos argentea vasa, 
legatis et priucipibus eorum muneri data» non in alia 
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nlitate/ quam quae humo finguntur ' quanquam prox- 
imi, ob usum commerciorum, aurum et argentum in 
pretio habcnt, formasque quasdam nostrae pecuniae 
agnoscunt atque eh'gunt : interiores simplicius et 
antiquius permutatione mercium utuntur. Pecuniam 
Drobant veterem et diu notam, serratos bigatosque. 
Argtntum quoqucy magis quam aurum sequuntur, 
nulla a£fectione animi, sed qma numerus argenteorum 
facilior usui est promiscua ac vilia mercantibus. 

VI. Ne ferrum quidem superest, sicut ex genere 
telorum colligitur. Rari gladiis aut niajoribus lanceis 
utuntur : hastas, vel ipsorum yocabulo frameas ge- 
runt, angusto et brevi ferro sed ita acri et ad usum 
habili, ut eodem telo, prout ratio poscit, vcl cominus 
vel eminus pugnent : et eques quidem scuto fra- 
meaque contentus est : pedites et missilia spargunt, 
plura singuli, atque in immensum vibrant, nudi aut 
sagulo leves. NuIIa cultus jactatio ; scuta tantum 
lectissimis coloribus distinguunt : paucis loricae : vix 
uni alterive cassis aut galea. Equi non forma, non 
velocitate conspicu'. : sed nec variare gyros in morera 
nostrum docentur. In rectum, aut uno flexu dextros 
agunt ita conjuncto orbe, ut nemo posterior sit. In 
universum aestimanti, plus penes peditem roboris : 
eoque mixti proeliantur, apta et congruente ad eques- 
trem pugnam velocitate peditum, quos ex omni juven- 
tute delectos ante aciem locant. Definitur et nume- 
rus : centeni ex singuhs pagis sunt : idque ipsum 
inter suos vocantur ; et quod primo numerus fuit, jam 
nomen et honor est. Acies per cuneos componitur 
Cedere loco, dummodo rursus instes, consiUi quam 
formidinis arbitrantur. Corpora suorum etiam in 
lubiis proeliis refenint. Scutum reliquisse, prae- 
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cipuum flagitium ; nec aut sacris adesse, aut conci 
lium inire, ignominioso fas ; multique superstitea 
bellorum infamiam laqueo finierunt. /v 

VII. Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt 
Nec regibus infinita aut libera potestas : et duces ex 
emplo potius, quam imperio , si prompti, si conspicui, 
si ante aciem agant, admiratione praesunt. Cetenim 
neque animadvertere neque vincire, ne rerberare 
quidem, nisi sacerdotibus permissum ; non quasi in 
poenam, nec ducis jussu, sed velut deo imperante, 
qucm adesse bellantibus credunt : effigiesque et signa 
quaedam, detracta lucis, in proelium ferunt. Quod- 
que praecipuum fortitudinis incitamentum est, non 
casus nec fortuita conglobatio turmam aut cuneum 
facit, sed familiae et propinquitates, et in proximc 
pignora, unde feminarum ululatus audiri, unde vagitus 
infantium : hi cuique sanctissimi testes, hi maximi 
laudatores. Ad matres, ad conjuges vulnera ferunt; 
nec illae numerare, aut exigere plagas pavent ; ci- 
bosque et hortamina pugnantibus gestant. 

yill. Memoriae proditur, quasdam acies, inclinatas 
jam et labantes, a feminis restilutas, constantia pre 
cum et djjectu pectorum et monstrata cominus capti- 
vitate, quam longe impatientius feminarum suarum 
nomine timent : adeo ut efficacius obligentur animi 
civitatum, quibus inter obsides puellae quoque nobiles 
imperantur. Inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid et 
providum putant : nec aut consilia earum aspernantur, 
aut responsa negligunt. Vidimus sub divo Vespa- 
Biano Veledam diu apud plerosoue numinis loco 
babitam. Sed et olim Auriniam et complures alias 
vcnerati sunt non adulatione, nec tanquam facereiit 
deas 
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IX. Deorum maxime Mercurium colunt, cui certia 
jiebus humanis quoque hostiis litare fas habent. j 
Herculem ac Martem concessis anin^alibus placant: 
pars Suevorum et Isidi sacrificat. Unde causa et 
origo peregrino sacro parum comperi, nisi quod ] 
si^um ipsum, in modum libumae figuratum, docet * 
advectam religionem. Ceterum nec cohibere parieti- 
bus deos, neque in ullam humani oris speciem 
assimulare, ex magnitudine coelestium arbitrantur : 
lucos ac nemora consecrant, deorumque nominibus 
appellant secretum illud, quod sola reverentia vident. 

X. Auspicia sortesque, ut qui maxime, observant. 
Sortium consiietudo simplex : virgam, frugiferae 
arbori decisam, in surculos amputant, eosque, notis 
quibusdam discretos, super candidam vestem temere 
ac fortuito spargunt : mox, si publice consuletur, 
sacerdos civitatis, sin privatim, ipse paterfamiliae, 
precatus deos coelumque suspiciens, ter singulos 
tollit, sublatos secundum impressam ante notam | 
interpretatur. Si prohibuerunt, nulla de eadem re 

in eundem diem consultatio ; sin permissum, aus- 
piciorum adhuc fides exigitur. Et illud quidem etiam 
hic notum, avium voces volatusque interrogare : 
proprium gentis, equorum quoque praesagia ac 
monitus experiri; publice aluntur iisdem nemoribus 
ac lucis candidi et nullo mortali opere contacti : quos 
pressos sacro curru sacerdos ac rex vel princeps civi 
tatis comitantur, hinnitusque ac fremitus observant. 
Nec ulli auspicio major fides non solum apud plebem, 
sed cpud proceres, apud sacerdotes ; se enim minis- 
tros deorum, illos conscios putant. Est et alia 
observatio auspiciorum, qua gravium bellorum even- 
tus explorant; ejus gentis, cum qna bellum est, 
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captivum, quoquo modo interceptum, cum clectc 
popularium suorum, patriis quemque armis, commil 
tunt : victoria hujus vel illius pro praejudicio ac 
cipitur. 

XI. De minoribus rebus principes consultant; de 
majoribus omnes : ita tamen, ut ea quoque» quorum 
penes plebem arbitrium est, apud principes pertrac- 
tentur. Coeunt, nisi quid fortuitum et subitum 
inciderity certis diebus, cum aut mchoatux luna aut 
impletur: nam agendis rebus hoc auspicati«imum 
iiitium credunt. Nec dierum numerumy ut nos, sed 
noctium computant. Sic constituunt, sic condicunt: 
nox ducere diem videtur. Illud ex libertate vitium, 
quod non simul, nec ut jussi conveniunt, sed et alter 
et tertius dies cunctatione coeuntium absumitur. Ut 
turbae placuit, considunt armati. Silentium per sacer- 
doteSy quibus tum et coercendi jus est, imperatur 
Mox rex vel princeps, prout aetas cuique, prout 
nobilitas, prout decus bellorum, prout facundia est, 
audiuntur, auctoritate suadendi magis, quam jubendi 
potestate. Si displicuit sententia, fremitu asper- 
nantur ; sin placuit, frameas concutiunt. Honora- ^ 
tissimum assensus genus est, armis laudare. ^ ^' 

XII. Licet apud concilium accusare quoque e\l 
discrimen capitis intendere. Distinctio poenarum ex 
delicto : proditores et transfugas arboribus suspen- 
dunt; ignavos et imbelles et corpore infames coena 
ac palude, injecta insuper crate, mergunt. Diversitas 
Cupplicii illuc respicit, tanquam scelera ostendi 
oporteat, dum puniuntur, flagitia abscondi. Sed 
et levioribus delictis^ pro modo poenarumy equorum 
Decorumque numero convicti mulctantur : pars 
.fiulctae regi vel civitati, pars ipsi, qui vindicatur, 
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vel propinquis ejus exsolvitur. Eliguntur in iisdcm 
conciliis et principes, qui jura per pagos vicosque 
reddunt. Centeni singulis ex plebe comites, con« 
silium simul et auctoritas, adsunt. 

XIIL Nihil autem neque publicae neque privatae 
rei, nisi armati agunt. Sed arma ^umere non ante 
cuiquam moris, quam civitas suffecturun^ probaverit. 
Tuia in ipso concilio, vel principum aliquis vel pater 
vel propinquus scuto frameaque juvenem ornant: 
haec apud illos toga, hic primus juventae honos: 
aute hoc domus pars videntur^ mox reipublicae. 
Insignis nobilitas, aut magna patrum merita, princi- 
pis dignationem etiam adolescentulis assignant : 
ceteris robustioribus ac jampridem probati^ aggre* 
gantur; nec rubor, inter comites aspici. Gradus 
quin etiam et ipse comitatus habet judicio ejus, quem 
sectantur: magnaque et comitum aemulatio, quibus 
primus apud principem suum locus, et principum, cui 
plurimi'et acerrimi comites. Haec dignitas, hae vires, 
magno semper electorum juvenum globo circumdari, 
in pace decus, in bello praesidium. Nec solum in 
sua gente cuique, sed apud finitimas quoquc civitates 
id nomen, ea gloria est, si numero ac virtute comitatus 
emineat: expetuntur enim legationibus et muneribus 
ornantur et ipsa plerumque fama bella profligant. 

XIV. Cum ventum in aciem, turpe principi virtute 
vinci, turpe comitatui, virtutem principis non adae- 
quare. Jam vero infame in onmem vitam ac pro- 
brosum, superstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse. 
Ulum defendere, tueri, sua quoque fortia facta gloriae 
ejus assignare, praecipuum sacramentum est. Prin- 
cipes pro victoria pugnant ; comites pro principe* Si 
civitas, in qua orli sunt, longa pace et otio torpeat 
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pleriquc nobilium adolescentium petunt ultro eas 
nationes, quae tum bellum aliquod gerunt ; quia %t 
ingrata genti quies, et facilius inter ancipitia clares- 
cunty magnumque comitatum non nisi vi belloque 
tuentur : exigunt enim principis sui liberalitate illum 
bellatorem equum, illam cruentam victricemque 
frameam. Nam epulae et, quanquam incompti, largi 
tamen apparatus pro stipendio cedunt : materia muni- 
ficentiae per bella et raptus. Nec arare terram, aut 
expectare annum, tanl facile persuaseris, quam vocare 
hostes et vulnera, mereri. Pigmm quiniomio et iners 
videtur, sudore acquirere, quod possis sanguine 
parare. 

XY. Quotiens bella non ineunt, non multum 
venatibus, plus per otium transigunt, dediti somno 
ciboque, fortissimus quisque ac bellicosissimus nihil 
agens, delegata domus et penatium et agrorum cura 
feminis senibusque et infirmissimo cuique cx familia : 
ipsi hebent ; mira diversitate naturae, cum ~ iidem 
homines sic ament inertiam et oderint quietem. Mos 
est civitatibus ultro ac viritim conferre principibus vel 
armentorum vel frugum, quod pro honore acceptum, 
etiam necessitatibus subvenit. Gaudent praecipue 
finitimarum gentium donis, quae non modo a singulis, 
sed publice mittuntur: electi equi, magna arma, 
phalerae, torquesque. Jam et pecuniam accipere 
docuimus. 

XVI. Nullas Germanorum populis urbes habitari, 
satis notum est: ne pati quidem inter se junctas 
sedes. Colunt discreti ac diversi, ut fons, ut campus, 
ut nemus placuit. Vicos locant, non in nostrum 
morem, connexis et cohaerentibus aediiiciis : suam 
quisque domum spatio circumdat, sive adversus ca^iui 
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ignis remedium, sive inscitia aedificandi Ne caemen- 
torum quidem apud illos aut tegularum usus : materia . 
ad omnia utuntur informi et citra speciem aut delec* 
tationem. Quaedam loca diligentius illinunt terra ita 
pura ac splendente, ut picturam ac lineamenta colorum 
imitetur. Solent et subterraneos specus aperire, eos- 
que multo insuper fimo onerant, suflfugium hiemi 
et receptaculum frugibus : quia rigorem frigorum 
ejusmodi locis molliunt : et, si quando bostis advenit, 
aperta populatur, abdita autem et defossa aut igno- 
rantur, aut eo ipso fallunt, quod quaerenda sunt. 

XVII. Tegumen omnibus sagum, fibula, aut, si 
desit, spina consertum : cetera intecti totos dies juxta 
focum atque ignem agunt. Locupletissimi veste dis- 
tinguuntur, non fluitante, sicut Sarmatae ac Parthi, 
sed stricta et singulos artus exprimente. Gerunt et 
ferarum pelles, proximi ripae negligenter, ulteriores 
exquisitius, ut quibus nullus per conmiercia cultus. 
Eligunt feras, et detracta velamina spargunt maculis 
pellibusque belluarum, quas exterior Oceanus atque 
ignotum mare gignit. Nec alius feminis quam viris 
habitus, nisi quod feminae sacpius lineis amictibus 
velantur, eosque purpura yariant, partemque vestitus 
superioris in manicas non extendunt, nudae brachia ac 
lacertos : sed et proxima pars pectoris patet. 

XYIII. Quanquam severa illic matrimonia ; nec 
ullam morum partem ni.agis ^audaveris: nam prope 
8oIi barbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti sunt, ex- 
ceptis admodum paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob 
nobilitatem, plurimis nuptiis ambiuntur. Dotem non 
uxor marito, sed uxori maritus offert. Intersunt 
parentes et propinqui, ac munera probant: munera 
non ad delicias muliebres quaesita, nec quibus noTa 
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nupta coniatur: sed boves et frenatum equum et 
scutum cum framea gladioque. In haec mmiera \ixot 
accipitur; atque invicem ipsa armorum aliquid Tiro 
affert : hoc maximum vinculum, haec arcana sacra, 
hos conjugales deos arbitrantur. Ne se mulier extra 
virtutum cogitatiooes extraque bellorum casus putet/ 
ipsis incipi^tis matrimonii auspiciis admonettiry 
venire se laborum periculorumque sociam, idem in 
pace^ idem in proelio passuram ausuramque : hoc 
juncti boves, hoc paratus equus, hoc data arma de- 
nuntiant; sic vivendum, sic pereundum : accipere se, 
quae liberis inviolata ac digna reddat, quae nurus 
accipiant rursus, quae ad nepotes referantur. 

XIX. Ergo septa pudicitia agunt, nuUis spectacu* 
lorum iliecebris, nuUis conviviorum irritationibus 

' corruptae. Litterarum secreta viri pariter ac feminae 
ignorant. Paucissima in tam numerosa gente adul 
teria ; quorum poena praesens et maritis permissa. 
Accisis crinibus, nudatam, coram propinquis, expeUit 
domo maritus, ac per omnem vicum verbere agit : 
pubUcatae enim pudicitiae nuUa venia : non forma, 
non aetate, non opibus maritum invenerit. Nemo 
enim iUic vitia ridet : nec corrumpere et corrumpi 
saeculum vocatur. MeUus quidem adhuc eae civi^* 
tates, in quibus tantum virgines nubunt, et cum spe 
votoque uxoris semel transigitur. Sic unum accipiunt 
maritum, quo modo unum corpus unamque vitam, ne 
uUa cogitatio ultra, ne longior cupiditas, ne tan 
quam maritum, sed tanquam matrimonium ament 
Numerum hberorum finire, aut quenquam ex agnatii^ 
necaroy fiagitium habetur : plusque ibi boni mores 
valent, quam alibi bonae leges. 

XX. In omni domo nudi ac sordidi, in hos artus ir 
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naec corpora, quae miramur, excrescunt. Sua quern* 
que mater uberibus alit» nec ancilHs ac nutricibus 
delegantur. Dominum ac servum nuUis educationis 
deliciis dignoscas : inter eadem pecora, in eadem 
humo degunt ; donec aetas separet ingenuos, virtus 
agnoscat. Sera juvenum Yenus ; eoque inexhausta 
pubertas: nec virgines festinantur; eadem juventa, 
similis proceritas : pares validaeque miscentur ; ac 
robora parentum liberi referunt. Sororum filiis idem 
apud avunculum, qui ad patrem honor. Quidam 
sanctiorem arctiorenique hunc nexum sanguinis arbi* 
trantur, et in accipiendis obsidibus magis exigunt; 
tanquam et in animum firmius, et domum latius 
teneant. Heredes tamen successoresque sui cuique 
Uberi: et nullum testamentum. Si liberi non sunt, 
proximus gradus; in possessione fratres, patrui, 
avunculi. Quanto plus propinquorum, quo major 
affinium numerus, tanto gratiosior senectus, nec uUa 
orbitatis pretia. 

XXI. Suscipere tam inimicitias, seu patris, seu 
propinqui, quam amicitias, necesse est : nec implaca- 
biles durant. Luitur enim etiam homicidium certo 
armentorum ac pecotum numero, recipitque satis- 
factionem universa domus : utiliter in publicum ; 
quia periculosiores sunt inimidtiae juxta libertatem. 
Convictibus et hospitiis non alia gens efiusius indul- 
get. Quemcunque mortalium arcere tecto, nefas 
habetur : pro fortuna quisque apparatis epulis excipit. 
Cum defecere, qui modo hospes fuerat, monstrator 
hospitii et comes : proximam domum non invitati 
adeunt : nec interest ; pari humanitate accipiuntur. 
Notum ignotumque, quantum ad jus hospitis, nemo 
iiscernit. Abeunti, si quid poposcerit, concedere 
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moris : et poscendi invicem eadem facilitas. Gaudent 
muneribus : sed nec data imputant, nec acceptii 
obligantur. Yictus inter hospites comis. 

XXII. Statim e somno, quem plerumque in diem 
extrahunt, lavantur, saepius calida, ut apud quos 
plurimum hiems occupat. Lauti cibum capiunt : 
separatae singulis sedes et sua cuique mensa: tum 
ad negotia, nec minus saepe ad conTivia, procedunt 
armati. Diem noctemque coniinuare potando, nuUi 
probrum. Crebrae, ut inter vinolentos, rixae, raro 
conviciis, saepius caede et vulneribus transiguntur. 
Sed et de reconciliandis invicem inimicis et jungendis 
affinitatibus et asciscendis principibus, de pace deni 
que ac bello plerumque in conviviis consultant: 
tanquam nuUo magis tempore aut ad simplices 
cogitationes pateat animus, aut ad magnas incalescat. 
Gens non astuta nec callida aperit adhuc secreta 
pectoris licentia joci. Ergo detecta et nuda omnium 
niens postera die retractatur, et salva utriusque tem- 
poris ratio est : deUberant, dum fingere nesciunt ; 
constituunt, dum errare non possunt. 

XXIII. Potui humor ex hordeor aut frumento, in 
quandam similitudinem vini corruptus. Proximi ripae 
et vinum mercantur. Cibi simplices ; agrestia poma, 
recens fera, aut lac concretum. Sine apparatu, sine 
blandimentis, expellunt famem. Adversus sitim non 
eadem temperantia. Si indulseris ebrietati sug- 
gerendo quantum concupiscunt, haud minus facile 
vitiis, quam armis vincentur. 

XXIV. Genus spectaculorum unum atque in omni 
coetu idem. Nudi juvenes, quibus id ludicrum est, 
inter gladios se atque infestas frameas saltu jacmnt 
Exercitatio artem paravit, ars decorem : non m quaes* 
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um tamen aut mercedem ; quamsris audacis lasciviae 
pretium est voluptas spectantium Aleam, quod 
mirere, sobrii inter seria exercent tanta lucrandi per- 
dendive temeritate, ut, cum omnia defecerunt, extremo 
ac novissimo jactu de libertate ac de corpore conten- 
dant. Yictus voluntariam servitutem adit: quamvis 
juvenior, quamvis robustior, alligari se ac venire 
patitur : ea est in re prava pervicacia : ipsi fidem 
vocant. Servos conditionis hujus per commercia 
tradunt, ut se quoque pudore victoriae exsolvant. 

XXV. Ceteris servis, non in nostrum morem des- 
criptis per familiam ministeriis, utuntur. Suam 
quisque sedem, suos penates regit. Frumenti 
modum dominus, aut pecoris aut vestis, ut colono, 
injungit : et servus hactenus paret ; cetera domus 
officia uxor ac liberi exsequuntur. Verberare servum 
ac vmculis et opere coercere, rarum. Occidere solent, 
non disciplina et severitate, sed impetu et ira, ut 
inimicum, nisi quod impune. Liberti non multum 
supra servos sunt, raro aliquod momentum in domo, 
nunquam in civitate ; exceptis duntaxat iis gentibus, 
quae legnantur : ibi enim et super ingenuos et supei 
nobiles ascendunt : apud ceteros impares libertini 
libertatis argumentum sunt. 

XXVI. Fenus agitare et in usuras extendere, igno 
tum : ideoque magis servatur, quam si vetitum esset 
Agri pro numero cultorum ab universis in vices occu 
pantur, quos mox inter se secundum dignationem 
oartiuntur : facilitatem partiendi camporum spatia 
praestant. Arva per annos mutant : et superest ager ; 
nec enim cum ubertate et amplitudine soli labore con- 
tendunty ut pomaria . conserant et prata separent et 
hortos rigent : sola terrae seges imperatur. Unde 
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annum quoque ipsum non in totidem digerunl species 
hiems et ver et aestas intellectum ac vocabula liabent 
autumni perinde npmen ac bona ignorantur. 

XXVII. Funerum nuUa ambitio; id solum observa- 
tur, ut corpora clarorum virorum cerlis lignis cremen* 
tur. Struem rogi nec vestibus nec odoribus cumulant: 
sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus adjicitur. 
Sepulcrum caespes erigit ; monumentorum arduum et 
operosum honorem, ut gravem defunctis, aspemantur. 
Lamenta ac lacrimas cito, dolorem et tristitiam 
tarde ponunt. Feminis lugere honestum est; viris 
meminisse: Haec in commune de omnium Ger- 
manorum origine ac moribus accepimus : nunc sin- 
gularum gentium instituta ritusque, quatenus differanty 
quae nationes e Germania in Gallias commigraverint, 
expediam. 

•XXVIII Validiores olim Gallorum res fuisse, 
summus auctorum divus Julius tradit: eoque cre- 
dibile est etiam Gallos in Germaniam transgressos. 
Quantulum enim amnis obstabat, quo minus, ut 
quaeque gens evaluerat, occuparet permutaretque 
sedes, promiscuas adhuc et nuUa regnorum potentia 
divisas ? Igitur inter Hercyniam sylvam Rhenumque 
et Moenum amnes Helvetii, ulteriora Boii, Gallica 
utraque gens, tenuere. Manet adhuc Boihemi nomen, 
signatque loci veterem memoriam, quamvis mutatis 
cultoribus. Sed utrum Aravisci in Pannoniam ab 
Osis, Gernianorum natione, an Osi ab Araviscis in 
Germaniam commigraverint, cum eodem adhuc ser- 
nionc, institutis, moribus utantur, incertum est : quia, 
pari olim inopia ac libertate, eadem utriusque ripae 
bona malaque erant. Treveri et Nervii circa afTecta 
tionem Germanicae originis ultro ambitiosi smt, tan 
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quam per hanc gloriam saDguinis a similitudine et 
inertia Gallonim separentur. Tpsam Rheni ripam 
haud dubie Germanorum populi colunt, Vangiones, 
-' '""'VTriboci, Nemetes/ Ne Ubii quidem, quanquam 
Romana colonia esse meruerint ac libentius Agrip- 
pinenses conditoris sui nomine vocentur, origine 
erubescunt, transgressi olim et experimento fideji 
Buper ipsam Rheni ripam coUocati, ut arcerent, non 
ut custodirentur. 

XXIX. Omiuam harum gentium virtuie praecipui 
Batavi, non multum ex ripa, sed insulam Rheni amnis 
colunt) Ohattorum quondam populus et seditione 
domestica in eas sedes transgressus, in quibus pars 
Romani imperii fierent. Manet honos et antiquae 
^ societatis insigne : nam nec tributis contemnuntur, 
nec publicanus atterit : exempti oneribus et collationi- 
bus et tantum in usum proeliorum sepositi, velut 
tela atque arma, bellis reservantur. £st in eodem 
obsequio et Mattiacorum gens ; protulit enim magni- 
tudo populi Romani ultra Rhenum, ultraque veteres 
terminos, imperii reverentiam. Ita sede finibusque in 
sua ripa, mente animoque nobiscum agunt, cetera 
similes Batavis, nisi quod ipso adhuc terrae suae solo 
et coelo acrius animantur. Non numeraverim inter 
Germaniae populos, quanquam trans Rhenum Danu* 
biumque consederint, eos, qui Decumates agros 
exercent. Levissimus quisque Gallorum et inopia 
audax, dubiae possessionis solum occupavere. Mox 
limite acto promotisque praesidiis, sinus imperii et 
pars provinciae habentur. 

XXX* Ultra hos Ohatti initium sedis ab Hercynio 
saltu inchoant, non ita efTusis ac palustribus locis ut 
ceterae civitates, in quas Germania patescit ; durant 
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siquidem coUes, paulatim rarescunt, et Ghattos suos 
saltus Hercynius prosequitur simul atque deponit. 
Duriora genti corpora, stricti artus, minax vultus et 
major animi vigor. Multum, ut inter Gennanos^ 
rationis ac solertiae : praeponere electos, audire 
praepositos, nosse ordines, intelligere occasiones^ 
differre impetus, disponere diem, yallare noctem, for- 
tunam inter dubia, virtutem inter certa numerare: 
quodque rarissimum nec nisi ratione disciplinae con- 
cessum, plus reponere in duce, quam exercitu. Omne 
robur in pedite, quem, super arma, ferramentis quoque 
et copiis onerant. Alios ad proeliumireyideas,Ghat- 
tos ad bellum. Rari excursus et fortuita pugna ; 
equestrium sane virium id proprium, cito parare 
victoriam, cito cedere : velocitas juxta formidinem, 
cunctatio propior constantiae est. 

XXXI. Et aliis Germanorum populis usurpatum 
rara et privata cujusque audentia apud Ghattos in 
consensum vertit, ut primum adoleverint, crinem bar- 
bamque submittere, nec, nisi hoste caeso, exuere 
votivum obligatumque virtuti oris habitum. Super 
sanguinem et spolia revelant frontem, seque tum 
demum pretia nascendi retulisse, dignosque patria ac 
parentibus ferunt. Ignavis et imbellibus manet 
squalor. Fortissimus quisque ferreum insuper annu- 
lum (ignominiosum id genti) velut vinculum gestat, 
donec se caede hostis absolvat. Flurimis Ghattorum 
hic placet habitus. Jamque canent insignes, et hosti- 
bus simul ^uisque monstrati. Omnium penes hos 
initia pugnarum : haec prima semper acies, visu nova ; 
nam ne in pace quidem vultu mitiore mansuescunt 
NuIIi domus aut ager aut aliqua cura : prout ad quem 
que venere, aluntur : prodigi alieni« contemptores sui 
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donee exsanguis senectus tam durae virtuti impares 
faciat. 

XXXn. ProximiChattiscertum jam alveo Rhenum, 
quique terminus esse sufficiat, Usipii ac Tencteri 
colunt. Tencteri, super sohtum bellorum decus, 
equestris discipUnae arte praecellunt : nec major apud 
Chattos peditum laus, quam Tencteris equitum. Sic 
instituere majores, posteri imitantur ; hi lusus infan- 
tium, haec juvenum aemulatio, perseverant senes ' 
inter familiam et penates et jura successionum equi 
traduntur; excipit filius, non, ut cetera, maximus 
natu, sed prout ferox bello et melior. 

XXXIIL Juxta Tencteros Bructeri olim occurre- 
bant : nunc Chamavos et Angrivarios immigrasse 
narratur, pulsis Bructeris ac penitus excisis vicinarum 
consensu nationum, seu superbiae odio, seu praedae 
dulcedine, seu favore quodam erga nos deorum : nam 
ne spectaculo quidem proelii invidere : super sexaginta 
millia, non armis telisque Romanis, sed, quod mag- 
nificentius est, oblectationi oculisque ceciderunt. 
Maneat, quaeso, duretque gentibus, si non amor nos- 
tri, at certe odium sui : quando, urgentibus imperii 
fatis, nihil jam praestare fortuna majus potest, quam 
hostium discordiam. 

XXXIV. Angrivarios et Chamavos a tergo DuIgiDiin 
et Chasuarii cludunt aliaeque gentes, haud perinde 
memoratae. A fronte Frisii excipiunt. Majoribus 
minoribusque Frisiis vocabuhim est ex modo virium : 
utraeque nationes usque ad Oceanum Rheno prae- 
texuntur, ambiuntque immensos insuper lacus et 
Romanis classibus navigatos. Ipsum quin etiam 
Oceanum illa tentavimus : et superesse adhuc Her- 
culis columnas fama vulgavit ; sive adiit Hercules, 
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seu, quicquid ubique magnificum est, in claritatem 
ejus referre consensimus. Nec defuit audentia Druso 
Germanico : sed obstitit Oceanus in se simul atque in 
Herculem inquiri. Mox nemo tentavit ; sanctiusque 
ac reverentius visum, de actis deorum credere, quam 
scire. 

XXXV« Hactenus in Occidentem Germaniam novi- 
nms. In Septentrionem ingenti flexu redit. Ac primo 
statim Chaucorum gens, quanquam incipiat a Frisiis 
ac partem littoris occupet, omnium, quas exposui^ 
gentium lateribus obtenditur, donec in Chattos usque 
sinuetur. Tam immensum terrarum spatium non 
lenent tantum Chauci, sed et implent : populus iuter 
Germanos nobilissimus, quique magnitudinem suam 
malit justitia tueri : sine cupiditate, sine impotentia, 
quieti secretique, nulla provocant bella, nullis raptibus 
aut latrociniis populantur. Id praecipumn virtutis 
ac virium argumentum est, quod, ut superiores agant, 
non per injurias assequuntur. Prompta tamen omni- 
bus arma, ac, si res poscat, exercitus, plurimum 
virorum equorumque : et quiescentibus eadem fama. 

XXXVI. In latere Chaucorum Chattorumque 
Cherusci nimiam ac marcentem diu pacem illacessiti 
nutrierunt; idque jucundius, quam tutius, fuit: quia 
inter impotentes et validos falso quiescas ; ubi manu 
agitur, modestia ac probitas nomina superioris sunt. 
Ita, qui olim boni aequique Cherusci, nunc inertes ac 
stulti vocantur: Chattis victoribus fortuna in sapien 
tiam cessit. Tracti ruina Cheruscorum et Fosi, con 
termina gens, adversarum rerum ex aequo socii, cuir 
in secundis minores fuissent. 

XXXVU. Eundem Germaniae sinum proximi 
Oceano Cimbri tenent, parva nunc civitas, bed gloria 
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ingens ; veterisque famae lata vestigia manent, utra- 
que ripa castra ac spatia, quorum ambitu nunc quoque 
metiaris molem manusque gentis et tam magni exitus 
fidem. Sexcentesimum et quadragesimum annum 
urbs nostra agebat, cum primum Cimbrorum audita 
sunt arma, Caecilio Metelio et Papirio Carbone con- 
sulibus. Ex quo si ad alterum Imperatoris Trajani 
consulatum coroputemus, duccnti ferme et decem anni 
colliguntur; tamdiu Germania vincitur. Medio tam 
longi aevi spatio, raulta invicem damna : non Samnis, 
non Poeni, non Hispaniae Galliaeve, ne Parthi qui- 
dem saepius admonuere : quippe regno Arsacis acrior 
est Germanorum libertas. Quid enim aliud nobis, 
quam caedem Crassi, amisso et ipse Pacoro, infra 
Ventidium dejectus Oriens objecerit ? At Germani, 
Garbone et Cassio et Scauro Aurelio et Servilio 
Caepione, M. quoque Manlio fusis vel captis, quin- 
que simul consulares exercitus Populo Romano, 
Varum, tresque cum eo legiones, etiam Caesaii 
abstulerunt : nec impune C. Marius in Italia, divus 
Julius in Gallia, Drusus ac Nero et Germanicus in 
suis eos sedibus perculerunt. Mox ingentes C. 
Caesaris minae in ludibrium versae. Inde otium, 
donec occasione discordiae nostrae et civilium armo- 
"(um, cxpugnatis legionum hibernis, etiam Gallias 
affectavere: ac rursus pulsi, inde proximis temporibus 
triumphati magis quam victi sunt. 

XXXVin. Nunc de Suevis dicendum est, quorum 
non una, ut Chattorum Tenpterorumre, gens : majorem 
enim Germaniae partem obtinent, propriis adhuc 
nationibus nominibusque discreti, quanquam in com- 
mune Suevi vocentur. Insigne gentis obliquare 
crinem nodoque substringere : sic Suevi a ceteris 
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Germanis, sic Suevorum ingenui a servis separantur 
in aliis gentibus, seu s cognatione aliqua Suevorum, 
seu quod saepe accidit, imitatione, rarum et intra 
juventae spatium ; apud Suevos, usque ad canitiem, 
horrentem capillutn retro sequuntor, ac saepe in ipso solo 
vertice religant. Principes et omatiorem habent : ea 
cura formae, sed innoxiae : neque enim ut ament 
amenturve ; in altitudinem quandam et terrorem, 
adituri bella, compti, ut hostium oculis, ornantur. 

XXXIX. Vetustissimos se nobilissimosque Suevo 
rum Semnones memorant. Fides antiquitatis religionc 
firmatur. Stato tempore in silvam auguriis patrum et 
prisca formidine sacram, omnes ejusdem sanguinis 
populi legationibus coeunt, caesoque publice homine 
celebrant barbari ritus horrenda primordia. Est et 
alia luco reverentia. Nemo nisi vinculo ligatus ingre- 
ditur, ut minor et potestatem numinis prae se ferens. 
Si forte prolapsus est, attolli et insurgere haud 
licitum : per humum evolvuntur : eoque omnis super- 
stitio respicit, tanquam inde initia gentis, ibi regnator 
omnium deus, cetera subjecta atque parentia. Adjicit 
auctoritatem fortuna Semnonum : centum pagis habi- 
tantur; magnoque corpore efficitur, ut se Suevorum 
caput credant. 

XL. Contra Langobardos paucitas iiobilitat: plu 
rimis ac valentissimis nationibus cincti, non pei 
obsequium, sed proeliis et periclitando tuti sunt 
Reudigni deinde et Aviones et Anglii et Varini ei 
Eudoses et Suardones et^Nuithones fluminibus auf 
silvis muniuntur : nec quidquam notabile in singulis. 
nisi quod in commune Nerthum, id est Terram 
matrem colunt, eamque intervenire rebus hominum. 
uvehi populis arbitrantur. Est in insula Occani 
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rastum nemus, dicatumque in eo vehiculum, vcste 
contectum ' attingere uni sacerdoti concessum. Is 
adesse penetrali deam intelligit, vectamque bubus 
feminis multa cum veneratione prosequitur. • Laeti 
tunc dies, festa loca, quaecumque adventu hos- 
pitioque dignatur. Non bella ineunt, non arma 
sumunt ; clausum omne ferrum : pax et quie» tunc 
tantum nota, tunc tantum amata, donec idem sacerdos . 
satiatam conversatione mortalium deam templo reddat. 
Mox vehiculum et vestes, et, si credere velis, numen 
ipsum secreto lacu abluitur. Servi ministrant, quos 
statim idem lacus haurit ; arcanus hinc terror sancta- 
que ignorantia, quid sit illud, quod tantum perituri 
vi3ent. 

XLI. Et haec quidem pars Suevorum in secretiora 
Germaniae porrigitur. Propior, ut quo modo paulo 
ante Rhenum, sic nunc Danubium sequar, Hermun- 
durorum civitas, fida Romanis, eoque solis Ger- 
manorum non in ripa commercium, sed penitus, 
atque in splendidissima Rhaetiae provinciae colonia. 
Passim et sine custode transeunt : et, cum ceteris 
gentibus arma modo castraque nostra ostendamus, his 
domos villasque patefecimus non concupiscentibus. 
In Hermunduris Albis oritur, Humen inclitum ct 
notum olim ; nunc tantum auditur. 

XLII. Juxta Hermunduros Narisci, ac deinde Mar* 
comanni et Quadi agunt. Praecipua Marcomannorum 
gloria' viresque, atque ipsa etiam sedes, pulsis olim 
Boiis, virtute parta. Nec Narisci Quadive degene- 
vant. Eaque Geimaniae velut frons est, quatenus 
Danubio peragitur. Marcomannis Quadisque usque 
ad nostram memoriam reges manserunt ex gente 
psorvm, nobile Marobodui et Tudri genus : jam et 
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externos patiuntur. Sed vis et potentia legibus e:i 
auctoritate Romana : raro armis nostriiif, saepius 
pecunia juvantur, nec minus valent. 

XLin. Retro Marsigni, Gothini, Osi, Burii, terga 
Marcomannorum Quadorumque claudunt : e quibus 
Maxsigni et Burii sermone cultuque Suevos referunt 
Gothinos Gallica, Osos Pannonica lingua coarguit non 
esse Germanos, et quod tributa patiuiitur, Partem 
tributomm Sarmatae, partem Quadi, ut alienigenis, 
imponunt. Gothinii quo magis pudeat, et ferrum 
effodiimt. Omnesque hi populi pauca campestriumy 
ceterum saltus et vertices montium jugumque inse* 
derunt. Dirimit enim scinditque Sueviam continuum 
montium jugum, ultra quod plurimae gentes agunt: 
ex quibus latissime patet Lygiorum nomen in plures 
civitates difTusum. Yalentissimas nominasse sufficiet, 
Arios, Helveconas, Manimos, Elysios, Naharvalos 
Apud Naharvalos antiquae religionis lucus ostenditur. 
Praesidet sacerdos muliebri omatu : sed deos, inter* 
pretatione Romana, Castorem PoUucemque memo- 
rant : ea vis numini ; nomen Alcis. Nulla simulacra, 
nuUum peregrinae superstitionis vestigium : ut fra* 
tres tamen, ut juvenes, venerantur. Cetemm Arii 
super vircs, quibus enumeratos paulo ante popu- 
los antecedunt, truces, insitae feritati arte ac ten; 
pore lenocinantur. Nigra scuta, tincta corpora : 
atras ad proelia noctes legunt : ipsaque formidine 
atque umbra feralis exercitus terrorem inferunt, nullo 
hostium sustinente novum ac velut infemum aspec- 
tum : nam primi in omnibus proeliis oculi vincuntur. 
Trans Lygios Gothones regnantur, paulo jam adduc- 
tius, quam ceterae Germanomm gentes, nondum 
Umen supra libertatem. Protinus deinde ab Oceano 
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Rugii et Lemoyii * omniumque barum gentium in- 
signe, rotunda scuta, breves gladii, et erga regea 
obsequium. 

XXJV. Suionum hinc civitates, ipso in Oceano, 
praeter viros armaque classibus valent : forma navium 
eo differt) quod utrimque prora paratam semper ap- 
pulsui frontem agit: necvelisministrantnr,necremos' 
in ordinem lateribus adjungunt. Solutum, ut in qui- 
Dusdam fluminum, et mutabile, ut res poscit, hinc vel 
iliinc remigium. Est apud illos et opibus honos ; 
eoque unus imperitat, nullis jam exceptionibus, non 
precario jure parendi. Nec arma, ut apud ceteros 
Germanos, in promiscuo, sed clausa sub custode et 
quidem servo : quia subitos hostium incursus prohibet 
Oceanus, otiosa porro armatorum manus facile las 
civiunt : enimvero neque nobilem neque ingenuum 
ne libertinum quidem, armis praeponere regia utilitas 
est. 

XLV. Trans Suionas aliud mare, pigrum ac prope 

immotum, quo cingi cludique terratum orbem hinc 

fides, quod extremus cadentis jam solis fulgor in 

ortus edurat adeo clarus, ut sidera hebetet ; sonum 

insuper audiri, formasque deorum et radios capitis 

aspici persuasio adjicit. IIIuc usque, et fama vera, 

tantum natura. Ergo jam dextro Suevici maris littore 

Aestyorum gentes alluuntur : quibus ritus habitusque 

Suevorum ; lingua Britannicae propior. Matrem 

deum venerantur : insigne superstitionis, formas 

aprorum gestant ; id pro armis omnique tutela : 

securum deae cultorem etiam inter hostes praestat. 

Rarus ferri, frequens fustium usus. Frumenta 

ceterosque fructus patientius, quam pro solita Ger- 

manorum inertia, laborant. Sed et mare scrutantur 
8 
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ac soli oinnium succinum, quod ipsi glesum vocaiit. 
inter vada atque in ipso littore leguut. Nec, quae 
natura quaeve ratio gignat, ut barbaris, quaesitum 
compertumve. Diu quin etiam inter cetera ejec- 
tamenta maris jacebat, donec luxuria nostra dedit 
nomen : ipsis in nuUo usu : rude legitur, informe 
perfertur, pretiumque mirantes accipiunt. Succum 
tamen arborum esse intelligas, quia terrena quaedam 
atque etiam volucria animalia plerumque interlucent, 
quae implicata humore, mox» durescente materia, clu- 
duntur. Fecundiora igitur nemora lucosque, sicut 
Orientis secretis, ubi thura balsamaque ^udantuTi ita 
Occidentis insulis terrisque inesse, crediderim ; quae 
vicini solis radiis expressa atque liquentia in proxi- 
mum mare labuntur, ac vi tempestatum in adversa 
littora exundant. Si naturam succini admoto ighe 
tentes, in modu^i taedae accenditur, alitque flammam 
pinguem et. olentem: mox ut in picem resinamve 
lentescit. Suionibus Sitonum gentes continuantur. 
Cetera similes, uno differunt, quod femina domina- 
tur : in tantum non modo a libertate, sed etiam a 
servitute degenerant. 

XLVL Hic Sueviae finis. Peucinorum Vene 
dorumque et Fennorum nationes Germanis an Sarma 
tis ascribam, dubito: quanquam Peuciniy quos quidan^ 
Bastamas vocant, sermone, cuItUy sede ac domiciliis, 
ut Germani, agunt. Sordes omnium ac torpor pro- 
cerum : connubiis mixtis, nonnihil in Sarmatarum 
habitum foedantur Yenedi multum ex moribus 
traxerunt. Nam quidquid inter Peucinos Fennosque 
silvarum ac montium erigitur, latrociniis pererrant. 
Hi tamen inter Germanos potius referuntur, quia et 
domos figunt et scuta gestant et pedum usu ac 
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pemicitate gaudent ; quae omnia diversa Sarmatis 
sunt, in plaustro equoque viventibus. Fennis mira 
feritas, foeda paupertas : non arma, non equi, non 
penates : victui herba, vestitui pelles, cubile humus : 
sola in sagittis spes, quas, inopia ferri, ossibus 
asperant. Idemque venatus viros pariter ac feminas 
alit. Passim enim comitantur, partemque praedae 
petunt. Nec aliud infantibus ferarum imbriumquc 
suffugium, quam ut in aliquo ramorum nexu contegan- 
tur : huc redeunt juvenes, hoc senum receptaculum. 
Sed beatius arbitrantur, quam ingemere agris, illa- 
borare domibus, suas alienasque fortunas spe metuque 
versare. Securi adversus homines, securi adversus 
deos, rem difficillimam assecuti sunt, ut illis ne votc 
quidem opus esset. Cetera jam fabulosa : Hellusios 
et Oxionas 6ra hominum vultusque, corpora atque 
artus ferarum, gerere : quod ego^ ut incompertum, in 
medium relinquam. 
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BREVIARIUM. 

Cap. 1. Scribendi clarorum virorum vitam mos antiquus, 2. sub 
malis principibus periculosus, 3. sub Trajano in lionorem 
Agricolae repetitus a Tacito, qui non eloquentiam, at pietatem 
pollicetun 4. Agricolae etirps, educatio, studia. 6. Positis 
ia Britannia primis castrorum rudimentis, 6. uxorem dueit: 
fit quaestor, tribunus, praetor: recognoscendis templorum 
donis praefectus. 7. Othoniano bello matrem partemque 
patrimonii amittit. 8. In Vespasiani partes transgressus, 
legioni vicesimae in Britannia praepositus, alienae famae 
cura promovet suam. 9. Redux inter patricios ascitus Aqul- 
taniam regit. Consul &ctus Tacito filiam despondet. Bri- 
tanniae praeficitur. 

0. Britanniae descriptio. Thule cognita: mare pigrum. 11. 
Britannorum origo, habitus, sacra, sermo, mores, 12. militia, 
regimen, rarus conventus : coelum, solum, metalla, margarita. 
13. Victae gentis ingenium. Caesarum in Britanniam expe- 
ditiones. 14. Consularium legatorum res gestae. 15. Bri- 
tanniae rebellio, 16. Boadicea duce coepta, a Suet. Paullino 
compressa. Huic succedunt ignavi. 17. Rem restituunt 
Petilius Cerialis et Julius Frontinus ; hic Silures, ille Brigan- 
tes vincit ; 18. Agricola Ordovices et Monam. Totam 
provinciam pacat, et 19, 20. moderatione, prudentia, abstinen- 
tia, aequitate in obsequio rctinet. 21. animosque artibus et 
voluptatibus mollit. 
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12, 23. Nova expeditio novas gentcs aperit, quae praesidio 
firmantur. Agricolae candor in communicanda gloria. 24. 
Consilium de occupanda Hibernia. 26 — ^27. Civitates trans 
Bodotriam sitae ezplorantur. Caledonii, Romanos aggressi, 
consilio ductuque Agricolae pulsi, sacriiicils conspirationem 
civitatum sanciunt. 28. Usipiorum cohors miro casu Bri- 
tanniam circumvecta. Agricolae filius obit 29. Bellum 
Britanni reparant Calgaco duce, cujus 30 — 32. oratio ad suos. 
33, 34. Romanos quoque bortatur Agricola. 35—37. Atroz 
et cruentum proelium. 38. Penes Romanos victoria. Agri- 
cola Britanniam circumvehi praecipit. 

39. Domitianus, fronte laetus, pectore anxius, nuntium victoriae 
excipit 40. Honores tamen Agricolae decemi jubet, condito 
odio, donec provincia decedat Agricola. Is redux modesto 
agit. 41. Periculum ab accusatoribus et laudatoribus. 42. 
Excusat se, ne provinciam sortiatur proconsul. 43. Obit non 
sine veneni suspicione, a Domitiano dati. 44. Ejus aetas, 
habitus, honores, opes. 45. Mortis opportunitas ante Domi- 
tiani atrocitates. 46. Questus auctoris et exvirtute solatia. 

Fama Agricolac ad posteros transmissa. 

• 

I. Clarortjm virorum facla moresque posleris 
tradere, antiquitus usitatum, ne nostris quidem tem- 
poribus quanquam incuriosa suorum aetas omisit, 
quoticns magna aliqua ac nobilis virtus vicit ac super- 
gressa est vitium parvis magnisque civitatibus com- 
mune, ignorantiam recti et invidiam. Sed apud 
prices, ut agere digna memoratu pronum magisque in 
aperto erat, ita celeberrimus quisque ingenio ad pro- 
dendam virtutis memoriam, sine gratia aut ambitione, 
bonae tantum conscientiae pretio ducebatur. Ac pleri- 
que suam ipsi vitam narrare fiduciam potius morum, 
quam arrogantiam arbitrati sunt: nec id Rutilio et 
Scauro citra fidem aut obtrectationi fuit : adeo virtu 
tes iisdem temporibus optime aestimantur, quibus 
facillime gignlintur. At nunc narraturo mihi vitam 
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defuncti bominis, Tenia opus fuit : quam non petissem. 
incursaturus lam saeva et infesta virtutibus tempora 

IT. Legimus, cum Amleno Rustico Paetus Thraseai 
Herennio Senecioni Priscus Helvidius laudati essent, 
capitale fuisse : neque in ipsos modo auctoresy sed 
in libros quoque eorum saevitum, delegato triumviriB 
ministerio, ut monumenta clarissimorum ingeniorum 
in comitio ac foro urerentur. Scilicet illo igne vocero 
populi Romani et libertatem senatus et conscientiam 
generis humani aboleri arbitrabantur, expulsis insuper 
sapientiae professoribus atque omni bona arte in 
exilium acta, ne quid usquam honestum occurreret. 
Dedimus profecto grande patientiae documentum : et 
sicut vetus aetas vidit, quid ullimum in libertate esset, 
ita nos, quid in servitute, adempto per inquisitiones et 
loquendi audiendique commercio. Memoriam quoque 
ipsam cum voce perdidissemus, si tam in nostra potes- 
tate esset oblivisci, quam tacere. 

lU. Nunc demum redit animus : et quanquara 
primo statim beatissimi saeculi ortu Nerva Caesar res 
olim dissociabiles miscuerit, principatum ac liberta- 
tem, augeatque quotidie felicitatem imperii Nerva 
Trajanus, nec spem modo ac votum securitas publicay 
sed ipsius voti fiduciam ac robur assumpserit ; natura 
tamen infirmitatis humanae tardiora sunt remedia, 
quam mala ; et, ut corpora nostra lente augescunt, cito 
exstinguuntur, sic ingenia studlaque oppresseris faci* 
lius, quam revocaveris. Subit quippe etiam ipsius 
inertiae dulcedo : et invisa primo desidia postremo 
amatur. Quid, si per quindecim annos, grande mor- 
talis aevi spatium, multi fortuitis casibus promptissi- 
mus quisque saevitia principis interciderunt ? Pauci, 
et, ut ita dixerim, non modo aliorum, sed etiam nostr 
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supcrstitcs sumus, exemptis c media vita tot annis, 
quibus juvcnes ad senectutem, senes prope ad ipsos 
exactae aetatis terminos per silentium venimus. Non 
tamen pigebitvel incondita ac rudi voce memoriam 
prioris servitutis ac testimonium praesentium bonorum 
composuisse. Hic interim liber honori Agricolae 
soceri mei destinatus, professione pietatis aut laudatus 
erit aut cxcusatus. 

IV. Cnasus Jvlius Agricola, veteri et illustr' 
Porojulicnsium cdonia oitus, utrumque avum pro- 
curatorem Gaesarum habuit: quae equestris nobilitas 
cst. Pater Julius Graecinus, senatorii ordinis, studio 
eloquentiae sapientiaeqae notQS, iisque ipsis virtntibus 
iram €aii Oaesaris meritus : namque M. Silanum accu- 
sare jussus etj quia abnuerat, interfectus est. Mater 
Julia Frocilla fiiit, rarae castitatis : in hujus sinu in- 
dulgentiaque educatus, per omnem honestarmn artium 
cultum pueritiam adolescentiamque transegit. Arce- 
bat eum ab illecebris peccantium, praeter ipsius bo- 
nam iategramquenaturam, quod statim parvulus sedem 
ac magistram studiomm Massiliam habuit, locum 
Graeca comitate et provinciali parsimonia mistum 
ac bcnc compositum. Memoria teneo solitum ipsum 
narrare, se in prima juventa studium philosophiae 
acriuSy ultra quam concessum Romano ac senatori, 
hausisse, ni prudeatia matris incensum ac flagrantem 
auimum coercuisset. Scilicet sublime et erectum 
ingeuium pulchritudinem ac speciem excelsae mag 
nacque gloriae vehementius, quam caute, appetebal : 
mox mitigavit ratio et aetas: retinuitque, quod est 
difficillimum, ex sapientia modum. ^^. 

V. Prima castrorum rudimenta in Britannia Sue 
iMaio PauIIino, diligenti ac moderato duci, approbavit 
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eleclus, quem contubernio aestimaret. Nec Agricola 
licenter more juvenum, qui militiam in lasciviam ver* 
tunt, neque segniter ad voluptates et commeatus 
titulum tribunatus et inscitiam retulit: sed noscere 
provinciam, nosci exercitui, discere a pentis, sequi 
optimos, nihil appetere jactatione, nihil ob formidinem 
recusare, simulque et anxius et intentus agere. Non 
sane alias exercitatior magisque in ambiguo Britannia 
fuit: trucidati veterani, incensae coloniae, intercepti 
exercitus ; tum de salute, mox de victoria, certavere. 
Quae cuncta, etsi consiliis ductuque alterius agcban- 
tur ac summa rerum et recuperatae provinciae gloria 
in ducem cessit, artem et usum et stimulos addid(^rc 
juveni; intravitque animum militaris gloriae cupido 
ingrata temporibus, quibus sinistra erga eminentcs 
interpretatio, nec minus periculum ex magna fama, 
quam ex mala. 

YL Hinc ad capessendos magistratus in urbem 
digressus, Domitiam Decidianam, splendidis natalibus 
ortam, sibi junxit ; idque matrimonium ad majora 
nitenti decus ac robur fuit ; vixeruntque mira con- 
cordia, per mutuam caritatem et invicem se ante- 
ponendo: nisi quod in bona uxore tanto major laus, 
quanto in mala plus culpae est. Sors quaesturae 
provinciam Asiam, proconsulem Salvium Titianum 
dedit: quorum neutro corruptus est; quanquam ct 
provincia dives ac parata peccantibus, et proconsul in 
omnem aviditatem pronus, quantalibet facilitate rc- 
dempturus esset mutuam dissimulationem mali. Auc- 
tus est ibi filia, in subsidium simul et solatium : nam 
filium ante sublatum brevi amisit. Mox inter quaes- 
turam ac tribunatum plebis atque etiam ipsum tri- 
bimatus annum quiete et otio transiit, gnanis suli 
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Nerone temporum, quibus inertia pro sapientia fuit 
Idem praeturae tenor et silentium ; nec enim jurisdic- 
tio obvenerat : ludos et inania honoris medio rationis 
atque abundantiae duxit, uti longe a luxuria, ita famae 
propior. Tum electus a Galba ad dona templonim 
recognoscenda, diligentissima conquisitione fecit, ne 
cujus alterius sacrilegium respublica, quam Neronis 
sensisset. 

YII. Sequens annus gravi vulnere animum domum- 
que ejus afflixit:'nam classis Othoniana, licenter vaga, 
dum Intemelios (Liguriae pars est) hostiliter popula- 
tur, matrem Agricolae in praediis suis interfecit : 
praediaque ipsa et magnam patrimonii partem diripuit, 
quae causa caedis fuerat. Igitur ad solemnia pietatis 
profectus Agricola, nuntio aifectati a Yespasiano 
imperii deprehensus ac statim in partes transgressus 
est. Initia principatus ac statum urbis Mucianus 
regebat, juvene admodum Domitiano et ex paterna 
fortuna tantum licentiam usurpante. Is missum ad 
delectus agendos Agricolam integreque ac strenue 
versatum, vicesimae legioni, tarde ad sacramentum 
transgressae, praeposuit, ubi decessor seditiose agere 
narrabatur : quippe legatis quoque consularibus nimia 
ac formidolosa erat. Nec legatus praetorius ad cohir 
bendum potens, incertum, suo an militum ingenio : ita 
successor simul et ultor electus, rarissima moderatione 
maluit videri invenisse bonos, quam fecisse. 

VIII. Praeerat tunc Britanniae Veitius Bolanus 
placidius, quam feroci provincia dignum est : tem- 
peravit Agricola vim suam ardoremque compescuit, ne 
incresceret ; peritus obsequi eruditusque utilia hones- 
tis miscere. Brevi deinde Britannia consularem 
Petiliunn Cerialem accepit. Habuerunt virtutes spa- 
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tium exemplorum. Sed primo Cerialis labores modo 
8t discrimina, mox et gloriam communicabat : saepc 
parti exercitus in experimentum, aliquando majoribus 
copiis ex eventu praefecit: nec Agricola unquam in 
suam famam gestis exsultavit ; ad auctorem et ducem, 
ut minister, fortunam referebat : ita virtute in obse^ 
quendo, rerecundia in praedicando, extra invidiam, 
uec extra gloriam erat. <SP 

IX. Revertentem ab legatione legionis divus Ves- 
pasianus inter patricios ascivit, ac deindc provinciae 
Aquitaniae praeposuit, splendidae in primis dignitatis 
administratione ac spe consulatus, cui destinarat. 
Credunt plerique militaribus ingeniis subtilitatem 
deesse, quia castrensis jurisdictio secura et obtusioi 
ac plura mana agens calliditatem fori non exerceat. 
Agricola naturali prudentia, quamvis inter togatos, 
facile justeque agebat. Jam vero tempora curarum 
remissionumque divisa : ubi conventus ac judicia pos- 
cerent, gravis, intentus, severus, et saepius miseri- 
cors ; ubi officio satisfactum, nulla nltra potesta- 
tis persona : tristitiam et arrogantiam et avaritiam 
exuerat: nec illi, quod est rarissimum, aut facilitas 
auctoritatem aut severitas amorem deminuit. Integri- 
tatem atque abstinentiam in tanto viro referre, injuria 
virtutum fuerit. Ne famam quidem, cui etiam saepe 
boni indulgent, ostentanda virtutc, aut per artem 
quaesivit: procul ab aemulatione adversus coIlegaS|. 
procul a contentione adversus procuratores, et vinceie 
«iglorium, et atteri sordidum arbitrabatur. Minus 
triennium in ea legatione detentus ac statim ad spem 
consuiaius revocatus est, comitante opinione Britan- 
niam ei provinciam dari nullis in hoc suis sermonibus 
sed quia par videbatur. Haud semper errat fama 
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tliquando ct elegit. Consul egregiae tam spei filiam 
juveni mihi despondit ac post Consulatum collocavlt.. 
et statim Britanniaer praepositus est, adjecto pontifica- 
ttts eacerdotio. ^ 

X. Britanniae situm populosque, mulus scriptoribus 
memoratos non in comparationem curae ingeniive 
referam; sed quia tum primum perdomita est. Ita 
quae priores nondum comperta eloquentia per- 
coluere, rerum fide tradentur. Britantfia, insularum 
quas Romana notitia complectitur, maxima, spatio ac 
coelo in orientem Germaniae, in occidentem His- 
paniae obtenditur: Gallis in meridiem etiam inspici- 
tur: septemtrionalia ejus, nullis contra terris, vasto 
atque aperto mari pulsantur. Formam totius Britan- 
niae Livius veterum, Fabius Rusticus recentium 
eloquentissimi auctores, oblongae scutulae vel bipenni 
assimulavere : et est ea facies citra Caledoniam, unde 
et in universum fama est transgressa : sed immensuni 
et enorme spatium procurrentium extremo jam littcre 
terrarum, velut in cuneum tenuatur. Hanc oram 
novissimi maris tunc primum Romana classis cir- 
cumvecta insulam . esse Britanniam affirmavit, ac 
simul incognitas ad id tempus insulas, quas Orcadas 
vocant, invenit domuitque. Dispecta ent et Thule, 
namhactenus jussum^et hiems appetebat ; sed mare 
pigrum et grave remigantibus ; perhibent ne ventis 
quidem perinde attolli: credo, quod rariores terrae 
montesque» causa ac materia tempestatum, et profunda 
moles continui maris tardius imj^ellitur. Naturam 
Oceani atque aestus neque quaerere hujus operis est, 
ac multi retulere ; unum addiderim : nusquam latms 
dominari mare, multum fluminum huc atque illuc 
fcrre, nec littore tenus accrescere aut resorberi, sed 
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infiuere penitus atque ambire, ct jngis etiani atquo 
montibus inseri Telut in suo. ' 

XI. Ceterum Britanniam qui mortales initio colue 
rinty indigenae an advecti, ut inter barbaros, parum 
compertum. Habitus corporum varii : atque ex ec 
argumenta; namque rutilae Caledoniam liabitantium 
comae, magni artus, Germanicam origincm asseve- 
rant* Silurum colorati vultus et torti plerumque 
crines et posita contra Hispania Iberos veteres 
trajecisse easquc scdcs occupasse fidem faciunt. 
Proximi Gallis et similes sunt ; scu durante originis 
vi, seu, procurrcntibus in diversa terris, positio coeli 
corporibus habitum dedit : in universum tamen aesti< 
manti, Gallos vicinam insulam occupasse credibile 
est. Eorum sacra deprehendas superslitiorium per- 
suasione : sermo haud multum diversus ; in depos- 
cendis periculis cadem audacia ct, ubi advenere, in 
detrectandis eadcm formida; Plus tamen ferociae 
Britanni praeferunt, ut quos nondum longa pax emol- 
lierit : nam Gallos quoque in bellis floruisse acce- 
pimus : mox segnitia cum otio intravit, amissa virtute 
pariter ac libertate ; quod Britannorum olim victis 
evenit : ccteri manent, quales Galli fuerunt. 

XII.. In pedite robur : quaedam nationes et curru 
proeliantur : honestior auriga, clientes propugnant. 
Olim regibus parebant, nunc per principes factionibus 
et studiis trahuntur : nec aUud adversus validissimas 
gentes pro nobis utilius, quam quod in commune hon 
consulunt. Rarus duabus tribusve civitatibus ad pro- 
pulsandum commune periculum conventus : ita, dum 
jmguli pugnant, universi vincuntur. Coelum crebris 
imbribus ac nebulis foedum : asperitas frigorum 
abest. Dierum spatia ultra nostri orbis rnensuram. 
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et nox clara et extrema Britanniae parte bre^is, ut 
finem atque initium lucis exiguo discrimine internos* 
cas. Quod si nubes non officiant, aspici per noctem 
solis fulgorem, nec occidere et exsurgere, sed transire 
affirmant. Scilicet extrema et plana terrarum, humili 
umbra, non erigunt tenebras, infraque coelum et 
sidera iiox cadit. Solum, praeter oleam vitemque et 
cetera calidioribus'terris oriri sueta, patiens frugum, 
fecundum Tarde mitescunt, cito proven'unt : eadem 
utriusque rei causa, multus humor terrarum coelique 
Fert Britannia aurum et argentum et alia metalla, pre- 
tium victoriae : gignit et Oceanus margarita, sed 
subfusca ac liventia. Quidam artem abesse legenti- 
bus arbitrantur: nam inRubro mari viva ac spiranlia 
saxis avelli, in Britannia, prout expulsa sint, coUigi : 
ego facilius ciediderim naturam margaritis deesse, 
quam nobis avaritiam. 

XIII. Ipsi Britanni delectum ac tributa et injuncta 
imperii munera impigre obeunt, si injuriae absint: has 
aegre tolerant, jam domiti ut pareant, nondum ut 
serviant. Igitur primus omnium Romanorum divus 
Julius cum exercitu Britanniam ingressus, quanquam 
prospera pugna terruerit incolas ac littore potitus sit, 
potest videri ostendisse posteHs, non tradidisse. Mox 
hella civilia et in rempublicam versa principum arma, 
ac longa oblivio Britanniae etiam in pace. Consihum 
?d divus Augustus vocabat, Tiberius praeceptum. 
Agitasse C. Caesarem de intranda Britannia • satis 
constat, ni velox ingenio, mobilis poenitentiae, et 
ingentes adversus Germaniam con^tus frustra. fuissent. 
Divus Claudius auctor operis, transvectis legionibu* 
auxiliisque et as,sumpto in partem reruni Vespasianc^: 
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quod initiutn venturae mox fcrtunae fiiit i domitajBL 
gentes, capti reges, et monstratus fatis Yespasianus.^p^ 

XIV. Consularium primus Aulus Plautius prae- 
positus, ac subinde Ostorius Scapula, uterque bello 
egregius : redactaque paulatim in formam provinciae 
proxima pars Britanniae : addita insuper veteranorum 
colonia : quaedam civitates Cogiduno regi donatae (is 
id nostram usque memoriam fidissimus mansit) ut 
vetere ac jam pridem recepta populi Romani con- 
suetudine, haberet instrumenta servitutis et reges. 
Mox Didius Gallus parta a prioribus continuit, paucis 
admodum castellis in ulteriora promotisy per quae 
fama aucti officii quaereretur. Didium Veranius 
excepit, isque intra annum exstinctus est. SuC'» 
tonius hinc Paullinus biennio prosperas res habuit, 
subactis nationibus firmatisque praesidiis : quorum 
fiducia Monam insulam, ut vires rebellibus ministran- 
tem, aggressus, tei^a occasioni patefecit. 

XV. Namque absentia legati remoto metu, Britanni 
agitare inter se mala servitutis, confeire injurias et 
interpretande accendere : nihil profici patientia, nisi ut 
graviora, tanquam ex facili tolerantibus, imperentur : 
singulos sibi olim reges fuisse, nunc binos imponi : e 
quibus legatus in sanguinem, procurator in bona 
saeviret Aeque discordiam praepositorum, aeque 
concordiam, subjectis exitiosam : altcrius manus cen- 
turiones, alterius servos vim et contumelias miscere. 
Nihil jam cupiditati, nihil libidini exceptum : in 
proelio fortiorem esse, qui spoliet; nunc ab ignavis 
plerumque et imbel^bus eripi domos, abstrahi liberos, 
injungi delectus, tanquam mori tantum pro patria 
nescientibus : quantulum enim transisse militum, si 
■ese Britanni numerent t sic Germanias excussissf 
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jugiim: et fluDiine, non OceanOy defendi: sibi pa^ 
triam, conjuges, parentes, illis avaritiam et luxuiiam 
causas belli esse. Recessuros, ut divus Julius 
recessisset, modo virtutes majorum suorum aemula- 
rentur. Neve proelii unius aut alterius eventu paves- 
cerent : plus impetus, majorem constantiam, penes 
miseros esse. Jam Britannorum etiam deos misereri, 
qui Romanum ducem absentem, qui relegatum in alia 
insula exercitum detinerent : jam ipsos, quod difficilli- 
mum fuerit, deliberare: porro in ejusmodi consiliis 
periculosius esse deprehendi, quam audere. 

XYJ., His atque talibus invicem instincti, Boudicea, 
generis regii femina, duce (neque enim sexum in 
imperiis discemunt) sumpsere universi bellum : ac 
sparsos per castella milites consectati, expugnatis 
praesidiis, ipsam coloniam invasere, ut sedem servi- 
tutis : nec ullum in barbaris saevitiae genus omisit 
ira et victoria. Quod nisi PauIIinus, cognito provin- 
ciae motUy propere subvenisset, amissa Britannia 
foret : quam unius proelii fortuna veteri patientiac 
restituity tenentibus asma plerisque, quos conscientia 
defectionis et propius ez legato timor agitabat, ne, 
quanquam egregius cetera, arroganter in deditos et, ut 
suae quoque injuriae ultor, durius consuleret. Missus 
igitur Petronius Turpilianus, tanquam exorabilior : et 
deliciis hostium novus, eoque poenitentiae mitior, com- 
positis prioribus, nihil ultra ausus, Trebellio Maximo 
provinciam tradidit. Trebellius segnior, et nullis cas- 
trorum experimentis, comitate quadam curandi provin- 
ciam tenuit. Didicere jam barbari quoque ignoscere 
vitiis blandientibus : et interventus civilium armorum 
praebuit justam segnitiae excusationem : sed discordia 
laboratum, cum assuetus expeditionibus miles otio 
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lasciviret. Trebellius fuga ac latebris Vitata exerci 
tus ira, indecorus atque humilis, precario mox 
praefuit : ac velut pacti, exercitu^ licentiam, dux 
salutem ; et seditio sine sanguin^ stetit. Nec Vettius 
Bolanus, manentibus adhuc civiUbus bellis, agitavit 
Britanniam disciplina : eadem inertia erga hostesy 
similis petulantia castromm : nisi quod innocens 
Bolanus et nullis delictis invisus, caritatem paraverat 
loco auctoritatis. 

XVII. Sed, ubi cum cetero orbe Vespasianus et 
Britanniam recuperavit, magni duces, egregii exerci- 
tus, minuta hostium spes. £t terrorem statim intulit 
Petilius Cerialis, Brigantum civitatem, quae nume- 
rosissima provinciae totius perhibetur, aggressus. 
Multa proelia, et aliquando non incruenta * magham- 
que Brigantum partem aut victoria amplexus est aut 
bello. Et, cum Cerialis quidem alterius successoris 
curam famamque obruisset, sustinuit quoque molem 
Julius Frontinus, vir magnus quantum licebat, vali 
damque et pugnacem Silurum gentem armis subegit, 
super virtutem hostium, loconim quoque difficultates 
eluctatus. 

XVIII. Hunc Britanniae statum, has bellorum 
vices mcdia jam aestate transgressus Agricola invenit, 
cum et milites, velut omissa expedilione, ad securita- 
tem, et hostcs ad occasionem verterentur. Ordovicum 
civitas, haud multo ante adventum ejus, alam, in 
finibus suis agentem, prope universam obtriverat . 
Boque initio erecta provincia : ct, quibus bellum 
volentious erat, probare exemplum, ac recentis legati 
animum opperiri, cum Agricola, quanquam trans 
vccta aestas, sparsi per provinciam numeri, praesumpta 
4pud militeni iilins anni quies, tarda et contraria 
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bellum inchoaturo, et plerisque custodiri suspecta 
potius videbatur, ire obviam discrimini statuit: con 
tractisque legionum vexillis et modica auxiliorum 
manu, quia in aequum degredi Ordovices non aude- 
bant, ipse ante agmen, quo ceteris par animus simiU 
periculo esset, erexit aciem : caesaque prope universa 
gente, non ignarus instandum famae, ac, prout prima 
cessissent, terrorem ceteris fore,Monam insulam, cujus 
possessione revocatum PauUinum rebellione totius 
Britanniae supra memoravi, redigere in potestatem 
animo intendit. Sed, ut in dubiis consiliis, naves 
deerant : ratio et constantia ducis transvexit. De* 
positis omnibus sarcinis, lectissimos auxiliarium, 
quibus nota vada et patrius nandi usus, quo simul 
seque et arma et equos regunt, ita repente immisit, 
ut obstupefacti hostes, qui classem, qui naves, qui 
mare expectabant, nihil arduum aut invictum credi- 
derint sic ad bellum venientibus. Ita petita pace. ac 
dedita insula, clarus ac magnus haberi Agricola: 
quippe cui ingredienti provinciam, quod tempus alii 
per ostentationem aut officiorum ambitum transigunt, 
labor et periculum placuisset. Nec Agricola» pros 
peritate rerum in vanitatem usus, expeditionem aut 
victoriam vocabat victos continuisse : ne laureatis qui- 
dem gesta prosecutus est : sed ipsa dissimulatione 
famae fiamam auxit, aestimantibus, quanta futuri spe 
tam magna tacuisset. 

XIX. Ceterum animorum provinciae prudens, 
simulque doctus per aliena experimenta parum pro- 
fici armis, si injuriae sequerentur, causas bellonun 
statuit excidere. A sc suisquc orsus, primum domum 
suam coercuit; quod plerisque haud minus arduum 
cst, quam provinciam rcgcrc. Nihil pcr libertos 
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servosque publicae rei: noD studiis privatis nec ex 
commendatione aut precibus centurionum milites 
ascire, sed optimum quemque fidissimum pntare * 
omnia scire, non omnia exsequi : parvis peccatis 
veniam, magnis severitatem commodare : nec poena 
semper, sed saepius poenitentia contentus esse : 
officiis et administrationibus potius non peccaturos 
praeponere, quam damnare, cum peccassent. Fru- 
menti et tributorum auctionem aequalitate mtmerum 
mollire, circumcisis, quae, in quaestum reperta, ipso 
tributo gravius tolerabantur : namque per ludibrium 
assidere clausis horreis et emere ultro frumenta, ac 
v^ndere pretio cogebantur : devortia itinerum et lon- 
ginquitas rogionum indicebatur, ut civitates a proximis 
hibernis in remota et avia referrent, donec, quod y 
omnibus in promptu erat, paucis lucrosum fieret. -^P[ 

XX. Haec primo statim anno comprimendo, egre- 
giam famam paci circumdedit; quae vel incuria vel 
intolerantia priorum haud minus quam bellum time- 
batur. Sed, ubi aestas advenit, contracto exercitu, 
multus in agmine laudare modestiam, disjectojs coer . 
cere : loca castris ipse capere, aestuaria ac silvas ipse 
praetentare ; et nihil interim apud hostes quietum 
pati, quo minus subitis excursibus popularetur: atque, 
ubi satis terruerat, parcendo rursus irritamenta pacis' 
ostentare. Quibus rebus 'multae civitates, quae in . 
illum diem ex aequo egerant, datis obsidibus, iram 
posuere, et praesidiis castellisque circumdatae tanta 
ratione curaque, ut nulla ante Britanniae nova pars 
illacessita transierit. * 

XXI. Sequens hiems saluberrimis consiliis ab« 
Bumpta : namque, ut homines dispersi ac rudes, eoque 
in bella ficiles, qur.sti et otio per voluptates assues 
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oerent^ hortari prhratim, adjuvare pubhce» ut templa, 
fora, domus exstruerent, laudando promptoa et cas* 
ligando segnes : ita honoris aemulatio pro necessitate 
crat. Jam vero principum filios hberahbus artibus 
crudire, et ingenia Britannorum studiis Gallorum 
anteferre, ut, qui modo Hnguam Romanam abnuebant, 
eloquentiam concupiscerent. Inde etiam habitus nos- 
tri honor et frequens toga : paulatimque discessum ad 
delenimenta vitiorumy porticus et bahiea et convi- 
viorum elegantiam : idque apud imperitos humanitas 
vocabatur, cum pars servitutis esset. 

XXII. Tertius expeditionum annus novas gentes 
aperuit, vastatis usque ad Taum (aestuario nomeu 
est) nationibus: qua formidine territi hostes quan* 
quam conflictatum saevis tempestatibus exercitum 
lacessere non ausi ; ponendisque insuper castelhs 
spatium fuit. Annotabant periti non alium ducem 
opportunitates locorum sapientius legisse : nullum ab 
Agricola positum castellum aut vi hostium expugna- 
tum aut pactione ac fuga desertum. Crebrae erup- 
tiones: nam adversus moras obsidionis annuis copiis 
firmabantur : ita intrepida ibi hiems, et sibi quisque 
praesidio, irritis hostibus eoque desperantibus, quia 
soliti plerumque damna aestatis hibernis eventibus 
pensare, tum aestatc atque hieme juxta pellebantur.' 
Nec Agricola unquam per alios gesta avidus inter- 
cepit : seu centurio seu praefectus, incorruptum facti 
testem habebat. Apud quosdam acerbior in conviciis 
narrabatur ; ut erat comis bonis, adversus malos inju- 
cundus : ceterum ex iracundia nihil supererat ; secre- 
tum et silentium ejus npn timeres : honestius putabat 
offendere, quam odisse. 

XXIII. Quarta aestas obtinendis, quae percurrerat^ 
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msumpta : ac, si virtus exercituum et Romani nominia 
gloria pateretur, inrentus in ipsa Britannia terminus 
Nam Clota et Bodotria, diversi niaris aestibus pei 
immensnm revectae, angusto terrarum spatio dirimun- 
tur : quod tum praesidiis firmabatur : atque omnis 
propior sinus tenebatur, suinmotis velut in aliam 
insulam hostibus. 

XXIV. Quinto expeditionum anno, nave prima 
transgressus, ignotas ad id tempus gentes crebris 
simul ac prosperis proeliis domuit: eamque partem 
Britanniae, quae Hibemiam aspicit, copiis instruxit 
in spem magis quam ob formidinem ; si quidem 
Hibemia, medio inter Britanniam atque Hbpaniam 
sita et Gallico quoque mari opportuna, valentissimam 
imperii partem magnis invicem usibus miscuerit. 
Spatium ejus, si Britanniae comparetur, angustius, 
nostri maris insulas superat. Solum coelumque et 
ingenia cultusque hominum haud multum a Britannia 
diiferunt : in melius aditus portusque per commercia 
ct negotiatores cogniti. Agricola expulsum seditione 
domestica unum ex regulis gentis exceperat ac specie 
amicitiae in occasionem retinebat. Saepe ex eo 
audivi, legione una et modicis auxiliis debellari obti- 
nerique Hibemiam posse. Idque etiam adversus 
Britanniam profuturum, si Romana ubique arma, et 
felut e conspectu libertas tolleretur. 

XXV. Ceterum aestate, qua sextum officii annum 
^nchoabat, amplexus civitates trans Bodotriam sitas, 
quia motus universarum ultra gentium et infesta 
hostihs exercitus itinera timebantur, portus classe 
exploravit: quae, ab Agricola primum assumpta in 
Dartem virium, sequebatur egregia specie, cum simul 
terra, simul mari bellum impellerctur, ac saepe iisdeni 
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caBtris pedes equesque et nauticus miles, mixti copiia 
et laetitia, sua quisque facta, suos casus attollerent : 
ac modo silvarum ac montium profunda, modo tem- 
pestatum ac Huctuum adversa, hinc terra et hostis, 
hinc yictus Oceanus militari jactantia compararen- 
(ur. Britannos quoque, ut ex captivis audiebatur, 
<risa classis obstupefaciebat, tanquam, aperto maris 
3ui secreto, ultimum victis perfugium clauderetur. 
Ad manus . et arma conversi Caledoniam incc/entes 
populiy paratu magno, majore fama, uti mos est de 
ignotis, oppugnasse ultro, castella adorti, metum, ut 
proYocantes, addiderant: regrediendumque citra Bodo- 
triam, etpexcedendum potius, quam pellerentur, specie 
prudentium ignavi admonebant : cum interim cognos- 
cit hostes pluribus agminibus irrupturos. Ac, ne 
superante numero et peritia locorum circumiretur, 
diviso et ipse in tres partes exercitu incessit. y^ 

XXYI. Quod ubi cognitum hosti, mutato repente 
consilio, universi nonam legionem, ut maxime invali- 
dam, nocte aggressi, inter somnum ac trepidationem 
caesis vigilibus, irrupere. Jamque in ipsis. castns 
pugnabanty cum Agricola, iter hostium ab exploratori- 
bus edoctus et vestigiis insecutus, velocissimos equi- 
tum peditumque assultare tergis pugnantium jubet> 
mox ab universis adjici clamprem ; et propinqua luce 
fulsere signa : ita ancipiti malo territi Britanni : et 
Romanis redit animus, ac, securi pro salute, de gloria 
certabant. Ultro quin etiam erupere : et fuit atrox in 
ipsis portarum angustiis proelium, donec pulsi hos 
les ; ulroque exercitu certante, his. ut tulisse openi, 
fllis, ne eguisse auxilio viderentur. Quod nisi palu- 
des et silvae fugientes texissent, debellatum illa vic- 
toriA foret. 
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XXVII. Cujus conscienlia ac fama feiox excrc Itis^ 
nihil Tirtuti suae invium : penetrandam Caledoniam, 
inveniendumque tandem Britanniae terminum con« 
tinuo proeliorum cursu, fremebant: atque illi modo 
cauti ac sapientes, prompti post eventum ac magnilo- 
qui erant. Iniquissima haec bellorum ccMiditio esi: 
prospera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputan- 
tur. At Britanni noii virtute, sed cccasione et arte 
ducis rati, nihil ex arrogantia remittere, quo minus 
juventutem armarent, conjuges ac liberos in loca tuta 
transferrent, coetibus ac sacrificiis conspirationem 
civitatum sancirent: atque ita irritatis utrimque animis 
discessum. ^ 

XXVIII. Eadem aestate cohors Usipiorum, per 
Germanias conscripta, in Britanniam transmissa 
magnum ac memorabile facinus ausa est. Occiso 
centurione ac militibus, qui ad tradendam disciplinam 
immixti manipulis exemplum et rectores habebantur, 
tres libnrnicas, adactis per vim gubematoribus, ascen- 
dere : et uno remigante, suspectis duobus eoque 
interfectis, nondum vulgato rumore ut miraculum 
praevehebantur : mox hac atque illa rapti, et cum 
plerisque Britannorum, sua defensantium, proelio con- 
gressi, ac saepe victores, aliquando pulsi, eo ad ex- 
tremum inopiae venere, ut infirmissimos suorum, mox 
sorte ductos, vescerentur. Atque circumvecti 
Britanniam, amissis per inscitiam regendi navibus, 
pro praedonibus habiti, primum a Suevis, jnox a 
Frisiis intercepti sunt : ac fuere, qiaos per commercia 
venumdatos et in nostram usque ripam mutatione 
omentium adductos, indicium tanti casus illustravit. 

XXIX. Initio aestatis Agricolaj domestico vulnere 
■ctus, anno ante natum nlium' amisit. Quem casum 
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neqae, ut plerique fortium Tirorum, ambitiose, neque 
per lamenta rursus ac moerorem muliebriter tulit : et 
in luctu bellum inter remedia erat. Igitur praemissa 
classey quao pluribus locis praedata, magnum et incep- 
tum terrorem faceret, expedito exercitu» cui ex Britan* 
nis fortissimos et longa pace exploratos addiderat, ad 
montem Grampium penrenity quem jam hostis inse 
derat. Nam Britanni, nihil fracti pugnae prioris 
eventu, et ultionem aut servitium exspectan^cs, tan- 
demque docti coDunune periculum concordia propul- 
sandum, legationibus et foederibus (mmium civitatum 
Tires exciyerant. Jamque super triginta millia arma- 
torum aspiciebantur, et adhuc afiluebat omnis juven- 
tus et quibus cruda ac yiridis senectus, clari bello et 
sua quisque decora gestantes : cum inter plures duces 
yirtute et genere praestans, nomine Calgacus, apud 
contractam multitudinem proelium poscentem» in 
hunc modum locutus fertur : •-' ^ ■ - 

XXX. ^^ Quotiens causas belli et necessitatem nos 
tram intueor, magnus mihi animus est hodiemuih 
diem consensumque vestrum initium libertatis totius 
Britanniae fore. Nam et uniyersi senritutis expertes, 
et nuUas ultra terrae, ac ne mare quidem securum, 
imminente nobis classe Romana : ita proelium atque 
arma, quae fortibus honesta, eadem ctiam ignavis 
tutissima sunt. Priores pugnae» quibus adversus 
Romanos varia fortuna certatum est, spem ac subsi- 
d^um in nostris manibus habebant : quia nobilissimi 
totius iBritanniae eoque in ipsis penetralibus siti, nec 
servientium littora aspicientes, oculos quoqTie a con 
tactu dominationis inviolatos habebamus. Nos terra- 
ram ac libertatis extremos, recessus ipse ac sinus 
Cunae in hunc diem '^efendit * nunc terminus Bri- 
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taDiiiac patet ; atque omne ignotum pro magnifico 
est. Sed nulla jam ultra gens, nihil nisi fluctus et 
saxa, et infestiores Romani : quorum superbiam frus- 
tra per obsequium et modestiam efTugeris. Raptores 
orbis, postquam cuncla vastantibus defuere terrae, et 
mare scrutantur : si locuples hostis est, aTari ; si 
pauper, ambitiosi: quos non Oriens, noh Occidens 
satiaverit. Soli omnium opes atque inopiam pari 
aiTectu concupiscunt. Auferre, trucidare, rapere, 
falsis nominibus imperium ; atque, ubi solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem appellant.'' 

XXXI. " Liberos cuique ac propinquos suos natura 
carissimos esse voluit ; hi per delectus, alibi servituri, 
auferuntur* conjuges sororesque, etsi hoStilem libi- 
dinem effugiant, nomine amicorum atque hospitum 
polluuntur. Bona fortunasque in tributum egerunt, 
annos in frumentum : corpora ipsa ac manus silvis ac 
paludibus emuniendis inter verbera ac contiimelias 
conterunt. Nata servituti mancipia semel veneunt, 
atque ultro a dominis aluntur: Britannia servitutem 
suam quotidie emit, quotidie pascit. Ac, sicut in 
familia recentissimus quisque servorum et conservis 
ludibrio est, sic in hoc orbis terrarum vetere famulatu 
novi nos et viles in. excidium petimur. Neque enim 
arva nobis aut metalla aut portus sunt, quibus exer- 
cendis reservemur. Virtus porro ac ferocia subjec- 
torum ingrata imperantibus : et longinquitas ac 
secretum ipsum quo tutms, eo suspectius. Ita, 
sublata spe veniae, tandem sumite animum, tanii 
quibus salus, quam quibus gloria carissim^ est. 
Trinobantes, femina duce, exurere coloniara, ex- 
pugnare castra, ac, nisi felicitas in socordiam vertis- 
set, exuere jugum potuere : nos intpgri et indomiti 
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H libertatem non in poenitentiam laturi, primo slatim 
congressu nonne ostendamus, ' quos sibi Caledonia 
Tiros seposu^rit ? An eandem Romanis in bello vir- 
tutem, quam in pace lasciviam adesse creditis ?** y 

XXXn. "Nostris illi dissensionibus ac discordiis 
c!ari, vitia hostium in gloriam exercitus sui vertunt : 
quem contractum ex diversissimis gentibus, ut secun 
dae res tenent, ita adversae dissolvent : nisi si Gallos 
et Germanos et (pudet dictu) Britannorum plerosque, 
licet dominationi alienae sanguinem commodent, diu- 
tius tamen hostes quam servos, fide et afTectu teneri 
putatis : metus et terror est, infirma vincula caritatis . 
quae ubi removeris, qui timere desierint, odisse inci- 
pient. Omnia victoriae incitamenta pro nobis sunt: 
nullae Romanos conjuges accendunt; nulli parentes 
fugam exprobraturi sunt; aut nuUa plerisque patria, 
aut alia est. Paucos numero, trepidos ignorantia, 
coelum ipsum ac mare et silvas, ignota omnia cir- 
cumspectantes, clausos quodammodo ac vinctos dii 
nobis tradiderunt. Ne terreat vanus aspectus et auri 
fulgor atque argenti, quod neque tegit neque vulnerat. 
. n ipsa hostium acie inveniemus nostras manus : 
agnoscent Britanni suam causam : recordabuntur 
Galh priorem libertatem : deserent illos ceteri Ger- 
mani, tanquam nuper Usipii reliquerunt. Nec qgid- 
quam ultra formidinis : vacua. castella, senum 
coloniae, inter male parentes ct injuste imperan- 
tes aegra municipia et discordantja : hic dux, hic 
«xercitus: ibi tributa.ct metalla et celerae servien- 
iium poenae : quas in aeternum perferre aut statim 
tilcisci in hoc campo cst. Proinde ituri in aciem et 
majores vestrqs et posteros cogitate." 

XXXIIL T5xcepere orationem alacres, ut barbaris 
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moriB^ cantu ct fremitu clamoril^usque dissonis. Jaoi 
que agmina, et armorum fulgores audenlissim' 
cujusque procursu: simul instruebantur acies: cum 
Agricola, quanquam laetum et vix munimeutis coerci* 
tum militem adhortatus, ita disseruit : '* Oetavus 
annusest, commilitones, ex quo virtute et auspiciii 
imperii Romani fide atque opera vestra Britanniam 
vicistis : tot expeditionibus, tot proeliis, seu fortitudine 
adversus hostes seu patientia aclabore paene adverstts 
ipsam rerum naturam opus fuit, neque me militum 
neque vos ducis poenituit. Ergo egressi, ego vetmmi 
legatorum» vos priorum exercituum terminos, finem 
Britanniae non fama nec rumore, sed castris et armis 
tenemus. Inventa Britannia et subacta. Equidem 
saepe in agmine, cum vos paludes montesve et 
flumina fatigarent, fortissimi cujusque voces audie- 
bam, Quando dabitur hostis, quando acies l Venium, 
e latebris suis extrusi : et vota virtusque in aperto, 
omniaque prona victoribus, atque eadem victis 
adversa. Nam, ut superasse tantum itineris, silvas 
evasisse, transisse aestuaria pulchrum ac decorum 
in frontem ; ita fugientibus periculosissima, quae 
hodie prosperrima sunt. Neque enim nobis aut loco- 
rum eadem notitia aut commeatuum eadera abundan- 
tia : sed manus ct arma et in his omnia. Quod ad 
me attinet, jam pridem mihi decretum est, neque 
exercitus neque ducis terga tuta esse. Proinde et 
honesta mors turpi vita potior ; et incolumitas ac 
decus eodem loco sita sunt : nec inglorium fuerit, tv 
ipso terrarum ac naturae fine cecidisse." 

XXXIV. '* Si novae gentes atque ignota acies con 
stitisset, aliorum exercituum exemplis vos hortarer 
aunc vestra decora recensete, vestros oculos interro- 
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gate. li sunty qiaos proximo anno, unam legionem 
.furto noctis aggressos, clamore debellastid : ii cetero- 
rum Britannorum fugacissiini, ideoque tam diu super- 
stites. Quomodo silvas saltusque penetrantibus 
fortissimum quodque animal contra ruerey pavida et 
;nertia ipso agminis sono pelluntur, sic acerrimi 
.Britannomm jam pridem cecidenint : reliquus est 
numerua ignavorum et metuentium ^ quos quod tan- 
dem invenistis, non restiterunt, sed deprehensi- sunt • 
novissimae res et extremo metu corpora deiixere 
aciem in his vestigiis, in quibus pulchram et spec- 
tabilem victoriam ederelis. Transigite cum expedi- 
tionibus ; imponite quinquaginta anuis magnum diem : 
approbate reipublicae nunquam exercitui imputari 

potuisse aut moras belli aut causas rebellandi." ^ 

XXXV. £t alloquente adhuc Agricola, militum 
.ardor eminebat, et finem orationis ingens alacritas 
consecuta est^ statimque ad arma discursum. Instinc- 
tos ruentesque ita disposuit, ut peditum auxilia, quae 
octo millia erant, mediam aciem iirmarent, equitum 
tria millia comibus affunderentur : legiones pro vallo 
stetere» ingens victoriae decus citra R(»nanum san- 
^uinem bellanti, et auxilium, si pellerentur. Britan- 
nomm acies, in specicm simul ac terrorem, editioribus 
ocis constiterat ita, ut primum agmen aequo, ceten 
per acclive jugum connexi velut insurgerent : media 
campi covinarius et eques strepitu ac discursu com- 
plebat. , Tum Agricola superante hostium multitudine 
veiitus, ne simul in frontem, simul et latera suorum 
pugnaretur, diductis ordinibus, quanquam porrectior 
acies futura erat et arcessendas plerique legiones 
admonebant, promptior in spem et firmus adversiii, 
iimisso equo pedes ante vexilla cpnstitit 
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XXX\X Ac primo congressu cminus certabatur 
simul constantia, simul arte Britanni ingentibus gladiii 
et brevibus cetris missilia nostrorum vitare vel excu- 
tere, atque ipsi magnam vim telorum superfundere : 
donec Agricola Batavorum cohortes ac Tungro- 
rum duas cohortatus est, ut rem ad mucrohes ac 
manus adducerent: quod et ipsis vetustate militiae 
exercitatum, et hostibus inhabile parva scuta et enor- 
mes gladios gerentibus: nam Britannorum gladii sinc 
mucrone complexum armorum. et in aperto pugnam 
non tolerabant. Igitur, ut Batavi miscere ictus, ferire 
umbonibus, ora foedare, et stratis qui in aequo obsti- 
terant, erigere in colies aciem coepere, ceterae cohor- 
tes, aemulatione et impetu commistae, proximos 
quosque caedere ; ac plerique semineces aut integri 
festinatione victoriae relinquebantur. Interim equi- 
tum turmae fugere, covinarii peditum se proelio 
miscuere : et, quanquam recentem terrorem intu 
lerant, densis tamen hostium agminibus et inaequali- 
bus locis haerebant : minimeque equestris ea pugnae 
facies erat, cum aegre diu stantes simul equorum cor- 
poribus impellerenlur; ac sacpe vagi currus, exterriti 
sine rectoribus equi, ut quemque formido tulerat* 
transversos aut obvios incursabant. 

XXXVn. Et Britanni, qui adhuc pugnae cxpertes 
summa coUium insederant et paucitatem nostrorum 
vacui spernebant, degredi paulatim et circumire terga 
vincentium coepcranl : ni id ipsum veritus Agricola, 
quatuor equitum alas, ad subita belli retentas, venien- 
tibus opposuisset, quantoque ferocius accurrerant, 
hanto acrius pulsos in fugam disjecisset. Ita con- 
Bilium Britannorum in ipsos vcrsum: transvectaeque 
oraecepto ducis a fronte pugnantium alae, aversam 
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hostium aciem invasere. Tum vero patentioas lucis 
grande et atrox spectaculum : sequi, vulnerare, capere 
atque eosdem, oblatis aliis, trucidare. Jam hostium, 
prout cuique ingenium erat, catenrae armatorum 
paucioribus terga praestare, quidam inermes ultro 
ruere ac se morti ofTerre ; passim arma et corpora et 
laceri artus et cruenta humus : et aliquando etiam 
Tictis ira virtusque; postquam silvis appropinqua- 
runt, coUecti primos sequentium incautos et locorum 
ignaros circumveniebant. Quod ni frequens ubique 
Agricola validas et expeditas cohortes indaginis modo, 
et, sicubi arctiora erant, partem equitum dimissis 
equis, simul rariores silvas equitem persultare jussis- 
set, acceptum aliquod . vulnus per nimiam fiduciam 
foret. Ceterum, ubi compositos firmis ordinibus 
sequi rursus videre, in fugam versi, non agminibus, 
ut prius, nec alius alium respectantes, rari et vita- 
bundi invicem, longinqua atque avia petiere. Finis 
sequendi nox et satietas fuit : caesa hostium ad decem 
millia : nostrorum trecenti sexaginta cecidere : in quis 
Aulus Atticus praefectus cohortis, juvenili ardore et 
ferocia equi hostibus illatus.^ 

XXXVnL Et nox quidem gaudio praedaque laeta 
victoribiis : Britanni palantes, mixtoque virorum 
mulierumque ploratu, trahere vulneratos, vocare in- 
tegros, deserere domos ac per iram ultro incendere : 
eligere latebras et statim relinquere : miscere invidem 
consiUa aliqua, dein separare : aliquando frangi as- 
pectu pignorum suorum, saepius concitar : satisque 
constabat, saevisse quosdam in conjuges ac liberos, 
tanquam misererentur. Proximus dies faciem vic- 
toriae latms aperuit : vastum ubique silentium, secreti 
collcs, fumantia procul tecta, nemo exploratoribus 
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ob?ius : quibus in omnem partem dimis»is, ubi 
incerta fugae yestigia neque usquam conglobari hos 
tes compertum et exacta jam aestate spargi bellum 
nequibat, in iines Horestorum exercitum deducft. Ibi 
acceptis obsidibus, praefecto classis circumyehi Bri 
tanniam praecepit. Datae ad id vires, et piaecesse 
rat terror. Ipse peditem atque equites lento itinere, 
quo novarum gentium animi ipsa transitus mora' 
terrerentur, in hibemis locavit: £t simul classis 
secunda tempestate ac fama Trutulensem portam 
tenuit» unde proximo latere Britanniae lecto omni 
redierat. 

XXXIX. Hunc rerum cursum, quanquam nuUa 
verborum jactantia epistolis Agricolae actumy ut 
Domitiano moris erat, fronte laetus, pectore anxius 
excepit. Inerat conscientia derisui fuisse nuper fal- 
sum e Germania triumphum, emptis per commercia, 
quorum habitus et crines in captivorum spedem for^ 
marentur: at nunc Teram magnamque victoriam, tot 
millibus hostium caesis, ingenti fama celebrari. Id 
sibi maxime formidolosum, privati hominis nomen 
supra principis attolli : frustra studia fori et civilium 
artium decus in silentium acta, si militarem gloriam 
alius occuparet : et cetera utcumque facilius dis 
simulari : ducis boni imperatoriam virtutem esse. 
Talibus curis exercitus, quodque saevae cogitationis 
indicium erat, secreto suo satiatus, optimum iii 
praesentia statuit reponere odium, donec impetus 
famae et favor exercitus languesceret : nam etiam 
tum Agricola Britanniam obtinebat. 

XL. Igitur triumphalia ornamenta et illustris sta-^ 
tuae honorem et quidquid pro triumpho datur, muito 
verborum honore cumulata, dccerai in senatu jubetj 
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addique hisupcr opinionein, Syriam pFOTinciam Agrio 
oolae deJstinari^ Tacnam tum morte Atilii Rufi con- 
sularis et majoribus reserTatam. Credidere plerique 
libertum ex secretioribus ministeriis missum ad 
Agricolam codicillos, quibus ei Syria dabatur» tulisse 
cum praecepto, ut, si in Britannia foret, traderentur : 
eumque libertum in ipso freto Oceani obTium 
Agricolae, ne appeUato quidem eo, ad Domitianum 
remeasse : siTe Terum istod, sire ex ingenio principis 
fietum ac compositum est. Tradiderat interim Agri- 
cola suocessori suo proTinciam quietiun tutamque. 
Ac, ne notabilis celebritate et frequentia occurrentium 
introitus esset, Titato amicorum officio, noctu in 
urbem, noctu in palatium, ita ut praeceptum erat, 
Tenit : exceptusque brcTi osculo et nullo sermone 
turbae senrientium immixtus est. Ceterum, ut mili- 
tare nomen, graTe inter otiosos, aliis Tirtutrbus tem- 
peraret, tranquUIitatem atque otium penitus auxit, 
cultu modicus, sermone £sLciIis, uno aut altero ami- 
corum comitatus ; adeo ut plerique quibus magnos 
Tiros per ambitionem aestimare mos est, Tiso aspecto- 
que Agricda, quaererent famam, pauci interpreta- 
rentur. 

XLI. Crebro per eos dies apud Domitianum absens 
accusatus, absens absolutus est. Causa periculi non 
crimen ullum aut querela laesi cujusquam, sed in- 
fensus Tirtutibus princeps et gloria Tiri ac pessimum 
mimicorum genus, laudantes. £t ea insecuta sunt 
reipublicae tempora, quae sileri Agricolam non sine- 
rent : tot exercitus in Mo^sia Daciaque et Germania 
Pannoniaque, temeritate aut per ignaTiam ducum 
amissi: tot militares Tiri cum tot cohortibus ex* 
(Mignati et capti : nec jam de limite imperii et ripa 
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sed dc hibernis kgionum et possessione dubitatunn 
Ita, cum damna damnis ccntinuarentur atque omnis 
annus funeribus et cladibus insigniretur, poscebatur 
ore vulgi dux Agricola : comparantibus cunctis vigo* 
rem, constantiam et expertum bellis animum cum 
inertia et formidine ceterorum. . Quibus sermonibus 
satis coiistat Domitiani quoque aures verberatas, dum 
optimus quisque libertorum amore et fide, pessiim 
malignitate et livore, pronum deterioribus principem 
exstimulabant. Sic Agricola simul suis virtutibus, 
simul vitiis aliorum, in ipsam gloriam praeceps ag^ 
batur. ^ 

XLII. Aderat jam annus, quo proconsulatum 
Asiae et Africae sortiretur, et occiso Civica nuper 
nec Agricolae consilium deerat, nec Domitiano exem- 
plum. Accessere quidam cogitationum principis 
periti, qui, iturusne esset in provinciam, ultro Agri- 
colam interrogarent : ac primo occultius quietem et 
otium laudare, mox operam suam in approbanda 
excusatione ofTerre : postremo non jam obscuri, sua- 
dentes simul terrentesque, pertraxere ad Domitianum ; 
qui paratus simulatione, in arrogantiam compositus, 
8t audiit preces excusantis, et, cum annuisset, agi 
sibi gratias passus est : nec erubuit beneiicii invidia. 
Salarium tamen, proconsulari solitum o£ferri et qui* 
busdam a se ipso concessum, Agricolae non dedit: 
sive ofTensus non petitum, sive ex conscientia, ne, 
quod vetuerat, videretur emisse. Proprium humani 
ingenii est, odisse quem laeseris : Domitiani vero 
natura praeceps in iram, et quo obscurior, eo irreva* 
cabilior, modeiatione tamen prudentiaque Agricolae 
leniebatur: quia non contumacia neque inani jacta« 
tionc libertatis famam fatumque provocabat. Sciant. 
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quibus moris illicita mirari, posse etiam sub malis 
principibus magnos viros Qsse : obsequiumque ac 
modestiam, si industria ac vigor adsint, eo landis 
excedere, quo plerique per abrupta, sed in nullum 
reipublicae usum, ambitiosa morte inclaruerunt. 

Xmi. Finis vitae ejus nobis luctuosus, amicis 
tristisy extraneis etiam ignotisque non sine cura fuit. 
Vulgus quoque et hic aliud agens populus et ven- 
titavere ad domum, et per fora et circulos locuti sunt : 
nec quisquam audita morte Agricolae aut laetatus est 
aut statim oblitus. Augebat miserationem constans 
rumor, yeneno interceptum. Nobis nihil comperti 
affirmare ausim : ■ cetenim per otnnem valetudinem 
jus, crebrius quam ex more principatus per nuntios 
visentis, et libertorum primi et medicorum intimi 
venere : sive cura illud sive inquisitio erat. Supremo 
quidem die, momenta deficientis per dispositos cur- 
sores nuntiata constabat, nullo credente sic accelerari, 
quae tristis audiret. Speciem tamen doloris animo 
Yultuque prae se tulit, securus jam odii, et qui facilius 
dissimularet gaudium, quam metum. Satis consta- 
bat, lecto testamento Agricolae, quo cohaeredem 
optimae uxori et piissimae filiae Domitianum scripsit, 
laetatum eum velut honore judicioque : tam caeca et 
corrupta mens assiduis adulationibus erat, ut nesciret 
a bono patre non scribi haeredem, nisi malum princi- 
pem. 

XLIV. Natus erat Agricola, Caio Caesare ter- 
tium consule, Idibus Juniis: excessit sexto et quin* 
quagesimo anno, decimo Kalendas Septembris, Col- 
lega Priscoque consulibus. ' Quod si babitum quoque 
ejus posteri noscere velint, decentior quam sublimior 
fuit ; nihil metus in yultu, gratia oris supererat * 
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bonum virum facile crederes, magnum libenter. £ 
ipse quidem, quanquam medio in spatio integrae aeta^ 
tis ereptus, quantum ad gloriam, longissimum aeTum 
peregit. Quippe et rera bona, quae in virtutibus sita 
sunty impleveraty et consulari ac triumphalibus 
omamentis praedito, quid aliud adstruere fortuna 
poterat? Opibus nimiis non gaudebat; iBpeciosae 
contigerant. Filia atque uxore superstitibus» potest 
videri etiam beatus ; incohimi dignitate, florente fama, 
salvia affinitatibus et amicitiis, futura effugisse. Nam 
sicuti durare in bac beatissimi saeculi luce ac princi* 
pem Trajanum videre, quod augurio votisque apud 
nostras aures ominabatur, ita festinatae mortis grande 
solatium tulit, evasisse postremum illud tempus^ quo 
Domitianus non jam per intervalla ac spiramenta tem- 
porum, sed <;ontinuo et velut uno ictu rempublicam 
exhausit. • y^^^ 

XLV. Nou vidit Agricola obsessam curiam, et 
clausum armis senatum, et eademstrage tot consU'» 
larium caedes, tot nobilissimarum feminarum exsilia 
et fugas. Una adhuc victoria Carus Metius censeba* 
tur, et intra Albanam arcem sententia Messalini 
Btrepebat, et Massa Bebius jam tum reus erat. Mox 
nostrae duxere Helvidium in carcerem manus: nos 
Maurici Rustictque visus, nos innocenti sanguine 
Senecio perfudit. Nero tamen subtraxit oculog jussit- 
que scelera, non spectavit : praecipua sub Domitiano 
miseriarum pars erat videre et aspici: cum suspiria 
nostra subscriberentur ; cum denotandis tot hominum 
palloribus sufficeret saevus ille vultus et rubor, quo 
se contra pudorem muniebat. Tu vero felix, Agri- 
cola, non vitae tantum claritate, sed etiam oppartuni- 
tate mortis. ITtperhibent qui interfuemnt novissimis 
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Bennonibus tuis, constans et Iibens fatum excepisti; 
tanquam pro yirili portione innocentiam principi 
donares. Sed mihi filiaeque ejus, praeter acerbita- 
tem parentis erepti, auget moestitiam, quod assidera 
valetudini, fovere deficientem, satiari vultu, complexu, 
non contigit : excepissemus certe mandata vocesque, 
quas penitus animo figeremus. Noster hic dolor, nos- 
trum vulnus: nobis tam longae absentiae conditione 
ante quadriennium amissus.est. Onmia sine dubio, 
optime parentum, assidente amantissima uxore, super« 
fuere honori tuo : paucioribus tamen lacrimis composi- 
tus es, et novissima in luce desideravere aliquid oculi 
tui. 

XLVI. Si quis piorum manibus locus, si, ut 
sapientibus placet, non cum corpore exstinguuntur 
magnae animae, placide quiescas, nosque, domum 
tuam, ab infirmo desiderio et muliebribus lamentis 
ad contemplationem virtutum tuarum voces, quas 
neque lugeri neque plangi fas est : admiratione te 
potius, te immortalibus laudibus, et, si natura sup« 
peditet, similitudine decoremus. Is verus honos, ea 
conjunctissimi cujusque pietas. Id filiae quoque 
uxorique praeceperim, sic patris, sic mariti memoriam 
venerari, ut omnia facta dictaque ejus secum revol- 
vant, formamque ac figuram animi magis quam cor- 
poris complectantur : non quia intercedendum putem 
imaginibus, quae marmore aut aere finguntur; sed 
ut vultus hominum, ita simulacra vultus imbecilla 
ac mortalia sunt ; forma mentis aetema, quam tenere 
ct exprimere non per alienam materiam et artemy 
sed tuis ipse moribus possis. Quidquid exAgricoIa 
amavimus, quidquid mirati sumus, manet mansurum- 
que est in animis hominum, in aetemitate tcmpomm 
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fama rerutn. Nam mullos veterum, velut inglonos, 
et ignobiles, oblivio obruet : Agricola posteritati nar 
ratus et traditus superstes erit. 
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Tast. Trefttise Bb Srru, Moiubub et Popclib Germamia]^ waa wntk u 
(as appdars from thc treatise ilsei^ see § 37) in the seoond ooiisulahip 
of the Emperor Trajan, A. U. C. 8fil, A. D. 98. The aeaign of the 
author in its pnblication has boen varioiifilj interpreted. From the 
censure which it irequentlj passes upon liie corruption and degen- 
eracy of the timesi it has been oonsidered as a mere satire upon Ro- 
man mannere, in the age of Tacitus. But to saj nothing of the ill 
adaptation of the ivhole plan to a satirioal work; there are large 
parts of the treatif!e, 'which must have been prepared with great la' 
bor, and ^et can luiye no poesible bearing on such a design. Satires 
are Tiot wont to abound in historical notioes and geographical details» 
especially touching a forcign and distant land. 

The same objection lies agunst the politieal enda, which havo 
been imputed to the author, such as the persuading of Trajan to en 
gagOy or not to engage, in a war with tlie Germana^ as the most po- 
tent and dangerous enem j of Bome. For both these aims hare been 
alleged, and we might oontent oursclves with placing the one as an 
oflbet against the other. But aside from the noutralizing foroe of such 
oontradictions, wherefore such an imposing array of geographioal re- 
eearch, of historical lore, of political and moml philosophj; for the 
accomplishment of so nmple a purpose t And why is the pur^MWP 
Bo scrupulously oonoealed, that oonfessedlj it oan be g^hered ^nlv 
from obflcure intimations^ and those of ambiguous iroportf BeAidc>v 
there are passages whoae tendency must have been dlreclly oouute} 
to eifher of these alleged aimB (of. note ^ 3S). 
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The aaUior does indeed, in the passage just dted, aeem to appre 
eiate with almoet prophetic aocuracy, those dangers to the Komaa 
fimpire^ which were so fearfullj illustrated In its subseqnent fall be- 
neath the power of the German Tribes; and he nttera^ as what true 
Roman would not in such forebodings, the wamings and the praj* 
ers of a patriot sage. But he does this only in episodes^ which aro 
Bo manifestly incidental, and yet arise so natmiilly out of the narra> 
tive or description, that it ia truljsm^prising it shonld eyer hare oo- 
e:uTed to anj reader, to seek in them the kej to the whole treatisa 

The entire warp and woof of the work is obyiously hiatori* 
eal and geogtaphieaL The satire» the political maxims^ the moral 
sentiments, and all the rest^ are merely incidental, interwoyen for 
the sake of instruction and embellishment^ inwrought becanse a mind 
60 thoughtful and so acute as that of Tacitua^ oonld not leave them 
out TacituB had long been collecting the materials for his Boman 
Historiea. In so doing^ his attention was necessarily drawn often 
and with special interest to a people, who, for two centuries and 
more^ had been the most formidable enemy of the Roman State. In 
introdncing them into his history, he would naturally wish to give 
aome preliminary acconnt of their origin, manners^ and institationa^ 
aa he doea in intax>ducing the Jewa in the Fifth Book of hia Historiea^ 
which happens to be, in part^ prescnred. Nor would it be atrange, 
if he ahould, with thia view, coUect a masa of materialB^ which he 
couldnot incorpoi*ate entire into a work of auch compaas^ and which 
any alight occaaion might induce him to publiah in a aeparaic form, 
perhapa aa a aort of forerunner to hia HiatorieaL* Such an occaaion 
now waa fumiahed in the campaigna and victoriea of Trajan, who, 
at the time of hia eleyation to the imperial power, was at the head 
of the Roman armies in Germany, where he alao remained for a year 
or more after his acceaaion to the throne^ till he had receiyed the anb* 
miaaion of the hostile tribes and wiped away fhe disgrace which the 
Gfermane^ beyond any other nation of that age, had brought upon 
ihe Boman arms. Such a .people, at Buch a time^ could not &il tobe 
an object of deep interest at Bome. This was the time when Taci- 
tus published his work on Germany ; and auch are belieyed to haye 
been the motiyea and the circumatancea, which led to the under- 
taking. Hia grand object waa not to point a aatire or to oompaaa a 

* It haa eyen been argued by h^hly respectable Mholars, that the Germaiia <A 
Tacitus 18 itself only such a collection of materials, not published hj tlie Author, 
u)d nersr intended for publication in that form. But it is quite too methodical, toc 
studied, and too finished a work to a** «* nf th^t supposition (e£ Froleffom. of K > 
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political end, but «8 lie himaelf informs m (§27), to treat of tlie ori 
gin and mannerB^ the geographj and history, of the German Tribes 
The same candor and sinoerity, the same correctnesB andtnithful 
neae^ which characterize the HiBtories^ mark also the work on Ger- 
many. The author certainiy aimed to speak the tnith, and nothbg 
but the tmth, on the subject of which he treata. Moreoyer, he hsd 
abundant means of knowing tlie truth, on all the main pointa^ in the 
character and hbtory of the Germana. It has eren been argued 
from snch ezpression as vidUnw (§ S), that Tacitus had himself been 
in Germanj, and could, therefore^ write from personal observation. 
But the argument prooeeds on a misinterpretation of his language 
(cf note in loe, eit). And the use of aeeepimus (as in § 27^ 
shows that he deriyed his information from othei^s. But the Ro- 
mans had been in constant interoourse and co&nectioo, dyil or 
military; with the Germans^ for two hundred years. Germany fur- 
nished a wide theatre for their greatest commanders^ and a fruitful 
theme for their best authom^ some of whom, as Julius Cssar (to 
whom Tacitus particularly refers^ 28), were themselyes the chiet 
actors in what they relate. These authors, some of whose oontribu- 
tions to the history of Germany are now lost (e. g. the elder Pliny, 
who wrote twenty books on the German wars), must have all been 
in the hands of Tacitusi and were, doubtles^ consulted by him ; not^ 
however, as a serrile copyist^ or mere compiler (for he sometimes 
differs from his authorities^ from Caesar eyen, whom he dedares to 
be the best of them), but as a discriminating and judicious inquirer. 
The account of German customs and institutions may, therefore, be 
relied on, from the intrinsio credibility of the author. It receiyee 
eonfirmation, also^ from its general acoordance with other early ac- 
counts of the Germans, and with their better known subeequent 
histoiy, as well as from ita strong analogy to the well-known habits 
of our American aborigines^ and other tribes in a like stage of ciy- 
ilization (cC note, §15). The geographical details are composed 
with all the accuracy which the eyer-shifting poeitions and relations 
of warring and wandering tribes rendered possible in the nature oi 
the case (cf. note^ § 28). In sentiment^ the treatise is surpassingly 
rich and instructiye, like all the works of this prince of philosophical 
hiBtorians» In style, it vi concise and neryoua^ jet quite rhetorical, 
and in parte^ eyen poetical to a fault (see notes pasaim, cf also^ 
Monboddo's critfque on the style of Tacitns). "The work," sayi 
La Bletterie, '<is brief without being superficiaL Within the com- 
pass of a few pagea^ it comprises more of ethlcs and politici^ mof c 
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fine delineatioiu of oharaoter, more subetnnce and pith (wc), tfaa» 
oaDi be colleoted from manj a ponderous volu&ic It is not one ol 
thofle bardgr agreeable deeoriptionSk wbioh graduallj difiuse their 
influenoe orer tbe wa\, and leaye it in undisturbed tranquilliiy. It 
iB a picture in etrong light^ like the subject itsel^ fuU of fire, ot 
eentiiiient^ of lightning-flashes, fhat go at once to the heart We 
imagine oureelVeB in Germanj ; -we become familiar with these so- 
oalled barbarians ; we pardon their fJEiulta^ and almost their yieea^ 
out of regard to their Tirtues; and in our moments of enthusiasm, 
we even wish we were Germans.** 

The following remarks of Mnrphy will illustrate the Talue of 
ttie treatise, to modem Europeans and their descendants. " It is a 
draught of sayage manners^ delineated by tf masterly hand; the 
more inttt^esting; as the part of the world whidi it deMTibes waa 
the seminaiy of the modem European nations, the Yagina Gbnteum; 
as historians haye emphatically called it. The work is short^ but^ 
as Montesquieu obeerYefl^ it is the work of a man who abridged 
eyery thing, because be knew eyery thing. A thorough knowledge 
of the transactiDns of barbarous ages, will throw more light than ia 
generally imagined on the laws of modem times. 'Wbereyer the 
barbarians» who issued from their northem hiye^ settled in new 
habitations» they carried with them their natiye genius» their origi- 
nal manners, and the first mdiments of the political system which 
ha& preyailed in diflerent parts of Kuro|>e. They established mon* 
ardiy and liberty, subordination and freedom, the prei^ogatiye ot 
the prince and the rights of the subjecty aU united in so bold a com- 
binatioD, that the &bric, in some places» 'stands to this hour the 
wonder of mankind. The British constitution, says Montesquieu, 
came out of the woods of Germany. Wfaat the state of this conntry 
(Britaiu) was Itdfore the arriyal of our Sazon ancestors, Tacitns has 
shown in the life of Agricola. If we add to his account of the Ger> 
mans and Britons, what has been tranamitted to us, ooncenung 
them, by Julius Caesar, we shall eee the origin of the Anglo-Saxon 
goyernment^ the great outline of that Gothic oonstitntion under 
which the people enjoy their rigfats and Hberties at 1jna hour. 
Montesquieu, speaking of his own country, declares it impossible to 
form an adequate notion of the French monarchy, and the changes 
of their goyemment^ without a preyious inquiry into ffae manner^ 
genius» and spirit of the German nations. Much of what was in* 
oorporated with the institutions of those fierce inyaders^ has flowod 
dowii in the stream of time, and still mingles with onr moderc 
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)tiri«][intd«iiee. The sabjeeti it is eonoeiTed, h interefiting to eyery 
Britcm. In the manners of the Germans^ the reader will see onr 
presenfc frame of government^ as it were^ in its cradle, ffmHs eu 
tuAula ttotitae ! m the Germans themselvesy a ifierce and warlike 
people» to whom this oonntiy owes that spirit of Hberty, whieh, 
through 80 manj oenturies^ has preserred our excellent form of 
govemment^ and raised the glory of the British nation: 

Ctonos uode Latinum, 



Albanique patres, atque altae moenia Romae." 

Coa:^. L Chrmania stands first as the emphatio word, and if 
followed hj cmnit lor ex|^Bnation. Chmuinia omntt here does not 
inelude Oermania Prima and Seeunda» whidi were Roman pro- 
viaoeB on the left bankof the Bhine (so ealled because settled by 
Qermsnfl). It denotes Oermanf proper, as a whole, in distinotion 
from tiie provinees just mentioned and fWwi the sereral tribes^ of 
which Tacitus treats in the latter part of the work. So Gaesar (B. 
&• 1, I) uses Gallia amnie, as exdusive of tbe Roman provinoes 
ealled Gaul and indusiye of the three parts, which he proceeds to 
spe<nf;f* 

ChUi&^Paimionii^ Peo|»le used for the oountries. C£ His. 
5^ 6: jPhoeniees, Oani, now France; Bhaelia, the oountiy of the 
Grisons and the Tyrol, with part of Bavaria; Pannonia, lower 
Hungary and part of Austria. Germany was separated from Gaul 
by the Rlune ; from Rhaetia and Pannonia, hy the Daaube.— -/2^o 
et JkinMo, Rhine and Rhone are probably different forms of the 
same root (Rh-n). Danub^ in like manner, has the same root aa 
Dnieper ^>n-p); perfaaps also the same as Don and Dwina (D-n). 
I¥obsblj each of these roots was originallj' b genenc name for 
nwTi waUr, 9tmm. So there are Bereral AwmM m Englan<I and 
Seotland. G£ Ltttham*8 Germania sub yoe. 

SairmaiUM JDaeitque, The Slayonic Tribes were ealled Sarma* 
tiana by the anctents. SarmoHa ineluded the country north of the 
Carpathiaa Momitainfl^ between the Yistula and ^ Don in Europe^ 
together with the adjacent part of Affla, without any definite limits 
towards the north^ whieh Waa terra ineognita to 'ttie aneients— iu 
short^ Sarmatia was JiHttia, as far as knowh at that t^e. Daeia 
}iif between the Carpathian mountains on the north, and the Danubs 
oft the eonth, including Upper Hungary; Transylvania» WAllachint 
•nd Meldavia 

Mittuometu, Rather a poetioal boundaryt Observe aleo tlie 
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aUitentioxL At the flome time^ Uie words are not a bad deeeriplioi 
of thoee wide and eolitarj waetesk which, as Caesar informs us (B. 
G. 8, 23), the Germans delighted to interpoee between themselvei 
and other nationa^ so that it might appear that no one dared to daeU 
near them, — Montibut, The Carpathiam — Cetera, Ceteram 6er> 
maniae partem. 

Siwua, This word denotes anj thing with a curved ontline (c£ 
29, also A. 28) ; hence haj^ peninsulaa, and prominent benda or bor- 
ders, whether of land or water. Here peninndas (particukrly thai 
of Jutland, now Denmark), for it b to the author'8 purpose here to 
speak of land rather than water, and the ocean is more properly 
eaid to embreM peninndaa, than gvlfa and haya, Ita aasoeiation 
with idanda here favorB the same interpretation. So Paflflow, (h% 
Rit; Othere^ with less propriety, refer it to the gvlfeaxA hai^ 
which flo mark the Baltie and the German Ooeanfl. — Oceanua here^ 
includes both the Baltic Se% and the-German Ocean (Oceanus Sep- 
tentrionalifl). 

Inmdaruin-tpati€L lelafuk of vaet extent, yiz. Funen, Zealand, 
&c Scandinayia also (now Sweden and Norway) was regarded hy 
the ancients aa an island, cf. Plin. Nat. His. iy. 27 : quarum (insu- 
larum) darissima Scandinavia est^ inoompertae magnitudinisb 

yupet^egibu», Understand with this dauBe ut compertum ett, 
*The aboye mentioned features of the Korthem Ocean had been 
diseovered in the prosecution of the late wars^ of the Bomanfl, among 
the tribes and kings preyiously unknown. Nuper is to be taken in 
a general BeDsesreoentioribus temporibus^ c£ nuper addUum, § 2, 
where it goes back one hundred and fifty jears to the age of Julias 
Caesar. — Bellum, War in general, no particular war. — > Vernu, 
This word has been considered by some as an adyerb^ and hy othera 
as a preposition. It is better howeyer to regard it as a partidple^ 
like ortut, with which it b eonnected, though without a oonjunctioii 
expresfled. Bitter omits in, 

MoUi et elementer edito, OfgentU tlope and moderate elewUion in 
studied antithesis to inaeeeaeo ae praedpiti, hfty and eteep, In like 
manner, Jugo, ridge, eummit, is contrasted with vertiee, peak, height, d. 
Virg. ]<IcL 9, *1 : melli clivo ; Ann. 17, 88 : eollea eUmenter aeturgentea, 
The Bhaetian Alpa» now the mountains of the Grisons. Alp is a 
Celtic word— ■hill. Albion has the same root^^illg countrg, Mom 
Abnoba (al. Amoba) is the northern part of the Schwartzwald, or 
Black Forest — JSrumpat, al. erumpit But the best MSS. and all 
the recent editions haye erumpat : and Tacitus neyer uses the prea 
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ind. after donee, untU, ct Bnp. A Rlt in loc WheneTor he nsec 
the present after dbnee^ «n<t/, he Beems to have oonceiyed the r«Ia> 
tion of the two dauaefl^ which it oonnects^ as that of a means to ai 
end, or a condition to a result^ and hence to haye used the subj. 
et chap. 20: Hparet; 31. ah^olvat ; 35: Hnvehtr ; Ann. % 6: 
ndaeeatur, The two examples last cited, like thia^ describe the 
eonrse of a riyer and boundarj line. For the general rule of the 
modes after doneci see H. 522 ; Z. 676. See also notea H. 1, 18. 
Z6.'^8eptim%an, Aocording to the common understanding, the 
Danube had teven moutha So Strabo, Mela, Ammian, and Oyid ; 
riiny makes six. T. reconciles the two accottnt& The enim in- 
aerted after eeptimtan in moet editions is not found in tbe best 
mss. and is unneceaBary. Or. «fe Rit omit it . 

II. Jptos marks the transition from the countiy to the people*- 
ihe Oermane themselves. So A. 18: Ipsi Britanni. 

Orediderim, Subj. attice; A modest waj of exprewing his 
opinion, like our: I should saj, I am indined to think. H. 4S6, 
I. 8 ; Z. m. 

Adventibus et hospitiie. Immigrante and visitore. Adventihu» 
eertae Bedes^ hospitiia preregrinationea significantur. Gun. Botb 
abstract for concrete. Dod. compares ^iroucoi and fi4roiKOL 

Terra-advehebantur. Zeugma for terra adveniebant, dassibuii 
adyehebantur. H. Y04, 1. 2 ; Z. 116. 

Nec^ These oorrelatiyes oonnect the members more dosely 
than et-et; as in Greek otfre-re. The sentiment here adyanced 
touching colonization (as by sea, rather than by land), though true 
of Carthage, Sicilj, and most Oreeian coloniea^ is direcUjr the re- 
yerse of the general iact; and Germanj itself is now known to haye 
receiyed its population bj land emigration, from westem Asia. The 
Grermane^ as we leam from affinities of Umguages and occasional 
references of historians and geographers^ belonged to the same great 
stock of the human fiEimily with the Goths and Scythians, and may 
be traced back to that hiye of nations^ that primittye residenoe of 
mankind, the oountiy east and south of the Caspian Sea and in the 
yidnity of Mount Ararat : o£ Tur. Hia Ang. Sax. B. II. G. 1 ; also 
I>onald8on*s New Cratylus^ B. I. Chap. 4. Latham's dogmatio 
skeptidsm will hardly shake the now established faith on this subject. 
The edence of ethnography was unknown to the ancienta. Tadtus 
had not the remotest idea, that aU mankind were sprung from a 
eommon ancestry, and diffused tbemselyes oyer the world from a 
oommon centre, a fact asserted in the SoriptureSk and daily receiving 
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(ireeh confirmatian from literatar9 and Bcienee. Henee he Bpeaks «I 
the GermaDB as indigetuu, whioh he ezplaiiis below bj edUum Uira, 
•prung from tbe eartb, like the motiim tt turpe peeus of Hor. Sat 
1. 8, 100. c£ A. 11. 

MiUare quaerebanL Quaerere with inf. is poet ccmstr., fonnd, 
howeyer, in biter prose writer^ and onee in Gic (de Mn. S18 : 
quaerifl scirer endosed in brackets in TaacbnitK*8 edition^ to avoid 
repetition of eupio, Oupio or wdo muiare would be regdlar daisie 
proee. 

Advertui, Tbatthe anthor here nsea aefoerciM in eome nnuaua] 
and reoondite aense^ ia intimated bj the dauae : tU eie dixerim. It 
is understood by some, of. a aea wrfriendiy to naviffaiion, But ita 
connezion by qve with immentut uUra, ahowa that it refera to pod- 
Hon, and meana lying oppoeUe, i, c, bdonging; as it were^ to another 
hemisphere or world from ours; for ao the Bomana regarded tiie 
Northem Ocean and Britain itsdl^ cf. A 12 : ultei noetri orlne men- 
auram; G. 17: ezterior oceanua So Gic (Som. Scip. 6.) aajs: 
Homines partim obliquos^ partim aTersoe^ partim etiam aduert08i 
stare yobis. This interpretation is eonfirmed by «6 cbe nodra in 
the antitheeis. On the uae of «^ eio dixerim for ut eie dieamt whidi 
is peculiar to the silver age^ aee Z^ 52& 

Aeia, so. Minor. J/riea, sa the Roman ProYinee of that name, 
oomprising the territoiy of Garthage.— P«/0rtf^ The queetion im- 
pUes a negative anawer, c£ Z. 530. The aubj. implies a protasis 
understood : if he could, or the like. H. 502. 

8it Praesens^ ut de re yera. Gon. Jffiei ei ia nearly equiTa- 
lent to niei forte : unUee perehanee; unleea if we maj suppose tiie 
case. Ct Wr. note on Ann. 2, 63, and Hand'a Tursdlinus^ 8, 2i0. 

Metnoriae et annalium, Properl j opposed to each other as tradi- 
iion and tcritten hietory, though we are not tu mfer that written 
books ezisted in Germanj in the age of Tacitusi 

Carminihue, Songe, haliade (from cano). Songs and rude 
poetrj haTC been, in all aaTage oountriee^ the memoriala of publio 
transaetione, e. g. the runes of the Gotha^ the bards of the Btitmia 
and Oelte^ the scalds of ScandimTia, <Sca 

Tuieconem, The god from whom Tuesdaj takea ita name, ai 
Wednesday from Woden, Thursday from Thor, <bc, c£ Sharon l^aiN 
nsr*a His. of Ang. Saz. app. to book 2. chap. 8. Some find in the 
name of this god the root of the words Teutonic, Dutch (Germ. 
Dcutsdie or Teutsche^ (&c Al.Tuistonem, Tri8tonem,4&c Morelikei^ 
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Lt has tlid same root as Uie Latin diviia^ dius^ deua, and the Greek 
Bubs, 5i05, 6€6sf c£ 6rimm*s Dentsche Mi/tholoffie, sub y. 

Terra edUum>^ndigena above ; and ynytrfis and aMxOur in 
Greek. 

Ort^»nm=auctorea. It is predicate afber Mannum. 

Ui in lieeniia vetiuftatis. As in the license of antiquity^ L e. 
dince such license is allowed in regard to ancient timeSb 

Ingaevones, "Aocording to some German antiquariea^ the 
Ingaevones are die Sinwohner, those dwelling inwards towards tba 
■ea; the Istaevones are die Westwohner, the inhabitants of the 
westem parts; and the Sermiones are the ffenmwohner, midland 
inhabitantS)" Ky. c£ Eiessling in loc. Others^ e. g. Zcuss and 
Grimm, with more probabUitjr, find in these names the roots ot 
German words ugnificant of honor and hravery, assnmed by differ- 
ent tribes or confederacies as epithets or titles of distinction. Grimm 
identifies these three divisions with the Franks, Saxons» and Thu- 
riogians of a later age. See further, note chap. 27. 

Vocentur, The subj. expresses tlie opinion of othci*a, not the 
direct affirmation of the author. H. 629 ; Z. 649. 

/)«o=hoc deo, sc. Mannus»—Germ. Mann, Eng. Man. 

Marsoft, Gamhrivios. Under the names of Franci and Salii these 
tribes afterwards became formidable to the Romans. Cf. Prichard*a 
Rcsearches into the Physical History of Mankind, YoL III. chap. 0, 
sec 2. — Suevos, c£ note, 88. — Vandalios, The Yandals^ now so 
fumiliar in historj. 

Additym, sc esse, depending on affirmant, 

Nune T^ingri, sc yocentur, c£ His. 4, 16, 16. In confiimation 
of the historical accnracy of thia passage, Gr. remarks, that Caes. 
(B. G. 2, 4) does not mention the Tungri, bnt names four tribes on 
the lelb bank of the Rhine, who, he says, are called bj the common 
name of Oermans; while Plin j (Nat His. 4^ 81), a oenturj Liter, 
gives lot the names of these four tribes, but calls them by the new 
aame Tungri, 

Itar^ocarerUur. Ix>cus vexatissimusl exclaim all the critios. 
And so they set themselves to amend the text by conjecture. Some 
have written in nomen gentis instead of 9iof» gentis, Gthers have 
propoeed a victorum metu, or a vieto ob mettan, or a victis ob metum, 
But these emendations are whoUy conjectural and unnecessary. 
Giinther and Walch render a victore, frcm the victorious tribe, i. v, 
after the name of that tribe. But a se ipsis means by themselves , 
And the antithesis doubtless requires a to be nnderatood in the sami 
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MDBe in both clauBea. Griiber translatefl and explaiufl thos : '* !■ 
thia waj the name of a single tribe^ and not of the whole people, 
has come into nae, bo that all, at firet bj the vietor (the Tnngri)^ in 
order to inspire fear, then by themselyes (by the mouth of the whole 
people)^ when once the name became known, were called bj the 
name of Germans. That is, the Tungri called all the kindred 
tribes that dwelt bejond the Rhine, Germana^ in order to inspire 
fear by the wide extension of the name, since they gave themselyes 
out to be a part of so yast a people; but at length all the ti-ibes 
began to call themselyes hj this name^ probablj because thej were 
pleased to see the fear which it excited.*' This is^ on the whole^ the 
most satisfactoiy explanation of the passage, and meets the essential 
eoncorrence of Wr., Or. and Dod. — GermanL If of German etymo- 
logy, this word>— gehr or wehr (Fr. guerre) and mann, men ofwar; 
henco the metut, which the name carried with it If it is a Latin 
word corresponding onlj in sense with the original German, then 
mmirethren. It will be seen, that either etjmologj would acoord 
with Gruber^s explanation of the whole passage— in either case, the 
Dame would inspire fear. The Litter, howeyer, is tlie more pro- 
bable^ ct Ritter in loc. A people often bear qnite different names 
abroad from that by which they call fhemselves at home. Thoa 
the people^ whom we call Oermans, call themselves DeuUche (Dutch), 
and are called by the French Allemands, cf. Latham. Vocmrentur 
is subj. because it stands in a subordinate dause of tbe oratio obliqua, 
cf. H. 631 ; Z. 608. 

Metum. Here taken in an aetive sense; oftener passiye, but 
ased in both senses. Quintilian speaks of metum dupHeem, quem 
patimur et quem iacimus (6, 2, 21). cf. A. 44: nihil metus in yultu, 
i. e., nothing to inspire fear in his countenance. In like manner 
admiratio (§ 7) is used for the admiration which one excites, though 
it usually denotes the admiration which one feels. For o6, cf. Ann. 
1, 79 : o6 maderandM Tiberl» exundationet. 

Nationi^entit, Qens is olten used bj T. as a synonym with 
naHo. But in antitheeis, gene is the whole, of which nationea or 
popidi are the parts. e. g. G. 4: populos-gentem ; ^ 14: nationes- 
genti. In like manner, in the ciyil constitution of Rome, a getie in* 
cluded seyeral related families. 

III. Eerctdem. That is, Romana intcrpretatione, cf. ^ 84. The 
Romans found their gods eyerjwhere, and ascribed to HerculeeL 
quidquid ubiqne magnificum est^ d note 84 : quicquid-^onacneimus. 
That tliis i» a Roroan account of the mattcr is eyident^ from the usf 
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of eos, lor if the GermaDS were tlie fubject of metnorMntt te mxuA 
have been tised. On the nfie of et here, cf note 11. 

Primwn^ut principem, fortissimum. Gun. 

Sdec quoque. ffaee is rendered such bj Ritier. But it seemi 
rather, as Or. and Dod. explain it, to implj neamess and fiEimiliaritj 
to the mind of the author and his readers: these well known songa. 
So 20 : in haee eorpora^ quae miramur» Quoque, like guidem^ fol- 
lowB the emphatio word in a ekuse^ H. 602, m. 1 ; Z. 856. 

Rdaiu, oUled eaniue trux^ H. 2, 22. A Tadtean word. Freund. 

c£ H. 1, sa 

Baritum^ Al. barditum and barritum. But the latter has nc 
ms. authoritj, and the former seems to hAve been suggested by the 
bards of the Gauls» of whose existenoe among the Germans howeyer 
there is no eyidence. Bod. says the root of the word is common to 
the Greek, Latin, and German languagea^ yiz. baren^ i. e. Jremere, a 
verb still used by the Batayians^ and the noun barf l e. carmen« 
of frequent occurrence in Saxon poetry to this day. 

Terrent trepidantve. They inspire terror or tremble wUh fear, 
meeordinff aa the line (the troops drawn up in batUe array) ha* 
iounded, se. the baritue or battle cry. Thns the Batayians per- 
oeiyed, that the sonittu aciei on the part of the Romaos was more 
feeble than their own, and preseed on, as to certain triumph. H. 4» 
18. So the Highlanders augured yictory, if their shouts were 
louder than those of the enemy. See Murphy in loco. 

JRepereussu. A post-Augustan word. The earlier Latin authors 
would haye sald repereuuaf or repereutiendo. The later Latin, like 
the £nglish, uses more al^tract terms.^^yee tamr^dentur. Nor do 
those earmina seem to be so mueh vinces (well modulated and har- 
monized), as aeclamations (unanimous, but inarticulate and indis- 
tinct) of eourage. So Pliny uses concentus of the acdamations of 
the people. Panegyr. 2. It is often applied by the poets to tLe 
eoncerts of birds» as in Yirg. G«or. 1, 422. It is hero plural, c£ 
Or» in loc The reading voeis is without MS. authority. 

UJixem. "The loye of fabulous history, which was the paasion 
of ancient timea^ produoed a new Hercules in eyery country, and 
made Ulysses wander on eyery shore. Tacitus mentions it os a 
romantio tale ; but Strabo seems willingto ooimtenance tho fiction, 
and grayely tells us that Ulyases founded a city, called Odyssey, in 
Spaia. Lipsiua obseryes^ that lasbon, in the name of Strabo, had 
the appellation of Ulysippo, or Olisipo. At this rate, he pleasantly 
addSb what should hinder us inhabitants of the Low Countries from 

5 
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aoaerting that UljBees built the citj of UlyaBinga, and Ciroe ionnded 
that of Girczea or Ziriczeef" Murphy. 

Fabulow errore. Storied, eelehrated in fongj cf. fabulosus Hy- 
daspes. Hor. Od. 1, 227. Ulysses haying wandered toesttoard gave 
plausibility to alleged traces of him in Gaul, Spain aud Germany 
— Aaciburgium. Now Asburg. 

Quin etiam^ ct notes^ 13 : quin etiamf and 14 : qiiin imrno. — Ulix%^ 
i. e. ab Ulixe, cf. Ann. 15, 41 : Aedes statoris Jovis Komulo vota, i. e. 
by Romulua. This usage is especially frequent in the poets and the 
later proee writers» cf. H. 888, H. 8; Z. 419; and in T. above all 
othere^ c£ Bot Lex. Ta& Bub JkUivus. Wr. and Rit understand 
boweyer an altar (or monument) consecrated to Ulysses, L e. ei-eeted 
in honor of him by the citizens. 

Adjecto. Inseribed with the uame of his father, as well as hia 
own, L e. AaepruiZy, 

Graecis litteris. Grecian charaeterSy cf. Gaes. B. G. 1, 29: In 
castris ffelvetiorum, tabulae repertae Bunt.litterisGraecis oonfectae; 
and (6, 14): Galli in publicis privatisque rationibus 6^ram< ««/Mn- 
tur litteris. T. speaks (Ann. 11, 14) of alphabetio charactei^s^ as 
passing from Phenicia into Greece, and Btrabo (4, 1) traces them 
from the Grecian oolony at Marseillee^ into Gaul, whence they 
doubtless passed into Germany, and even into Britain. 

lY. Aliis aliarum. The Greek and Latin are both fond of a 
repetition of different cases of the same word, even where (»ie of 
them is redundant, e. g. oli^tv oTos (Hom. H. 7, 89^ aud particu 
larly in the words &AXos and alius. Aliis is not however wholly 
redundant; but brings out more fuUy the idea : no intemiarriages, 
one ivith one nation, and another toith an(dher. Walch and Bitter 
omit aliiSy thoughit is found in all the MSS. 

Jnfectos. Things are said infici and imhuiy which are so pene- 
irated aud pcrmeated by something else, that that something be- 
comes a part of its nature or substance, as infioere oolore, sangume, 
veneno, animum Yirtutibu& It does not neoeBsarily imply oorrup- 
tion or degeneracy. . 

Pri^iniam-^imUerf^. Three epithets not eesentially diitefent^ 
used for the sake of em^hst&iti3=peculiar, pure^ and sui-generiM, 
Similis takes the gen., wKen it expresaee^ aa* here, an intemal r«v 
semblance in charaoter ; otherwlse the dat, cf. Z. 411, H. 891, 2. 4. 

Habitus. Form and features» extcrnal appearance. The phyai» 
eal features of the Gcrmans as desoribed by Taoitua, thougfa stil] 
iufficient to distinguish them from the more southem Europear 
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BationB^ haye proTed leas permanent than tlieir iDcntal and social 
characteriBtics. 

Jdem omniima, Cf. Jur. 13, 164: 

Caerula quis stupuit Germani luminal Jlavam 
Caesariem, et madido torquentem comua cirrn T 
Nempe quod haec illis natura est omnibus una. 

Magna corpora, ''Sidonius Apollinaris says, that^ being in 
Germany and finding the men so yerj tall, he could not addresi 
verses of six feet to patrons who were seyen feet high : 

Speniit senipedem ttilum Thalia, 

Ez quo septipedes Tidit patronos." Hur. 

Skeletons^ in the ancient grayes of Germany, are found to yary 
from 6 ft 10 in. to 6 ft. 10 in. and eyen V ft Cf Ukert, Geog. IIL 
1. p. 197. These skeletons indicate a ttrong and yieU formed bodj. 

Impetum. Temporary exertion, as opposed to persevering toU 
and (ffortf laboria cUqtte operum, 

Sadem, Not so much patievUia^ as ad impetum valida. See a 
like elliptical use of idem § 23 : eadem temperantia ; § 10 : iisdem 
nemoribus. Also of totidem § 26. 

Minime-as9ueverunt "Least of all, are they capable bf sustain- 
ing thirst and heat; cold and hunger, they are accustomed, by 
their soil and cliroate, to endure." Ky. The force of minime is 
confined to the first chiuse, and the proper antithetic particle is 
omitted at the beginning of the second. Tolerare depends on 
asnteveruntj and belongs to both clauses. Ve is distributiye, refer- 
ring coelo to frigora and solo to inediam. So vel in II. 1, 62 : 
strenuis vel ignayis spem metumque addere«— strenuis spem, ignayis 
metum addere. 

V. Humidior-ventonor. Humidior refers to paiudihus^ ventoaiof 
to sUvis; the mountains (which were exposed to sweeping unnd») 
being for the most part coyered with forestS) and the low gronnds 
with marshee. FentonMssHomeric livefiStis, windy, i. e. lofty. IL 
8» 305 : "lAior lirtjiStffffai^. 

SaHa ferax. Sati8=^segeiihu8 poetice. Ferax is constructed 
with abL, yid. Virg. Geor. 2, 222 : ferax oleo. 

Impatiena. Not to be taken in the absolute sense, cf ^ 20, 88, 
26, where fruit trees and fruits are spoken of. 

Improcera agrees with peeora nnderstood. 

Armentis. Peeora^fiockB in general. Armenta (from dru tt 
plongh), larger cattle in particular. It may inelnde hoi^sesi. 
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Suus hoiyor. Their proper, L e. usual size and beauty. 

Gloriafrontis, Poetice for eomttcL Thcir horns werc smaD. 

Numero, Emphatic: numbert rather than qitality. Or, witk 
Ritter ffaudent maj be takeu in the sense of cnjoy, possess : they havi 
a good number of them, In the same seuse he intei*pret8 ga\ident in 
A. 44 : opihus nimiis non gaudebat. 

Iratif sc. quia opes sunt irritam^nta malorum. Ov. Met 1 
lAO.^Negaverint. Subj. EL 625; Z. 652.-'Ajffirmaverint. cf. not«^ 
2: crediderim, 

Nullam venam. ** Mines of gold and silvcr have sinoe been 
discovered in Germany; the former, indeed, incousiderable, but 
the latter Taluable.** Ky. T. himself in his latcr work (the An- 
nals), Bpeaks of the discoveiy of a silver mine in Germany. Ann. 
11, 20. 

Perinde. Not so much as might he expectedf or as the Jiomans, 
and other civilized nations. So Gronovius^ Dod. and most com- 
mentators. See Bup. in loc Others^ as Oi\ and Rit allow no 
ellipeis, and render : not much. See Hand's Tursellinus, vol. IV. p 
454^ We Bometimes use not so mueh, not so very^ not so bad, <fea, 
for not very^ not much, and not bad. Still the form of expression 
Btnctly implies a comparison. And tbe same is true of haudperinde, 
cf. Bot Lex. Taa 

Sst videre. Est for licet. Graece et poetice. Not so used in 
the earlier Latin prose. See Z. 227. 

Nonin alia vilitatei i. e. eadem vilitate, aeque vilia, held in the 
tame low estimation. — ffumo, Abl. of material. 

Proximi, sc. ad ripam. Nearest to the Roman border, opposed 
to interiores, 

8errato8. Not elsewhere mentioned ; probably coins witli ser- 
rated edges^ still found. The word isi post-Augustan. 

Bigatoi, Roman coins stamped with a biga or two-horse 
chariot Others were stamped with a quadriga and oalled quadri* 
gati. The bigati seem to have cironlated freely in foreign lands^ 
cf. tJkert'8 Geog. of Greeks and Romans» ITI. 1 : Trade of Germany 
and places cited there. << The serrati and bigati were old coins, oi 
purer silver than those of tho Emperors." Ky. Cf. Pliny, H. N. 
88, 18. 

Sequuntur. Sequi-^i-expetere. So used by Cia, Sal, and th« 
best writers. Compare our word teeJc. 

Nulla affectione animi. Not from a*iy partiality for ihe tilifet 
in itself (but for convemence). 
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iVtimmM. Greater number and consequently less relativc '^'ala^ 
of the silyer coins. On quiOf c£ note, H. 1, 81. 

VI. iVtf — quidem, Not even, i. e. iron is scarce as well ns gold 
and silver. The weapons found in ancient German graves are of 
atonef and bear a striking rescmblance to thos^ of the American 
Indians. Cf. Ultert^ p. 216. Ad verba, d note, His. 1, 16: ne- 
fueria, The eraphatic word always standa bdtween ne and quidem 
H. 602, HL 2 ; Z. 801. — SuperesU la over and above, l e. abound» 
So Buperest ager, ^ 26. 

Vel, Pro avwtf, Ciceroni inauditum. Giin. Cf. note, lY. 

Framea& The word is still found in Spain, as well as Germanj 
Lancea is also a Spanish word, cf. Freund. 

Nttdi, Ct i 1*7, 20, and 24. Also Caes., B. G. 6, 21 : magu» 
oorporis parte nuda. 

Sagtilo, Dim. of sago. A small short cloak. — i«re»— leviter 
indutL The clause nudi-leves is added here to show, that their dress 
is favorable to tlie use of missiles. 

MissUia spargunt, Dictio est Yirgiliana. K, 

Coloribus, Ct nigra scuta» § 43. "Hence coats of arms and 
the origin of heraldiy." Mur. 

CtUtus, Military equipments. Cultus complectitur omnia, quae 
studio et arte eis, quae natui>a instituit^ adduntur. K. 

Cassis avt galea. Cassis, properly of metal ; galea of leather 
(Gr. yaXfij) ; though the distinction is not always observed. 

Equi-conspicui. Cf. Caes. B. G. 4, 2. 7, 65. 

Sed nec variare, But (t e. on the other hand) theg are not even 
(for nec in this sense see Kitter in loc) taught to vary their curve» 
(L e. as the antithesis shows^ to bend now towards the nght and 
now towards the left in their gyrationsX biU they drive them straight 
fortoard or by a constant bend towards the right in so connected a 
circle (i. e. a complete ring), that no one is behind (for the obvious 
reason, that there is neither beginning nor end to such a ring). 
Such is on the whole the most satisfactory explanation of this diffi- 
cult passage, which we can give after a careful examination. A 
different version was givcn m the first edition. It refere not to 
battlc, but to equestiian exercises, cf. Gerlach, as cited by Or. 
inloc 

Aegtimanti. Greek idiom. ElHptical dative, nearly equivalent 
to the abl. aba. (nobls aestimantibus), and called by some the dat 
aba. In A. 11. the ellipsis is supplied by credibile est, C£ Bc^ 
'sher^s Lex. Tac sub Dotivus, 
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£oque mixti, £0, causal pftrtielessfor that reason. Gaosat 
adopted this arrangement in the battle of Pharsalia. B. CX 8, 84 
The Greeks also had w4{oi ifumrou Xen. Hellen. 1, 5. 

CentenL A hundred is a £Eiyorite number wlth the Germaiia 
and their descendants. Witneas the hundred p<igi of the Saeyi 
(Caes. B. G. 4, 1), and of the Semnones (G. 89), the eantofu oi 
Switzerland, and the hundrede of our Saxon ancestors in England. 
The eenteni here are a military division. In like manner, Gaeaar 
(B. G. 4, 1) speaks of a thmuand men drafted annually ftx>m each 
pagus of the SneTi, for military servioe abroad. 

Idque iptwn. Predieate nominatiye after a verb of calling, H. 
862, 2. 2); Z. 894. The division was called a hundred, and each 
man in it a hundreder; and such was the estimation in whioh this 
senrice was held, that to be a hundreder, became an honorable 
distinction, nomen et Aonof^i^onorificam nomen. 

Ouneoe. A body of men arranged in the form of a wedge» i & 
uarrow in front and widening towards the rear ; hence peculiarly 
adapted to break the lines of tfae enemy. 

Conmlii quam formidinis. Sapply magi*, The concisencM 
of T. leads him often to omit oue of two correlative partides, ot 
note on minime, 4. 

Heferunt Carry into the rear, and so secure thj^m for buriaL 

JEtiam in dubiis prodiitu Even while the battle i*emains unde* 
cided. Gtin. 

Finierunt. In a present or aorist sense, as often in T. So pro- 
hibueruntj § 10; plaeuit and dieplicuit, 11. cf. Lex. Tac. Bdt.. 

YII. Rege», civil rulers; duce^, military comroanders. Ex^ 
secundum. So ex ingenio^ § 8. The govemment was elective, yet 
not wiihout some regard to bereditary distinotions. They ehom 
{mmunt) their sovere^gn, but chose him fi*om the royal family, or 
at leas< one of noble extraction. They ohose also their commander 
— the jsing, if he waa the bravest and ablest warrior ; if ' not^ they 
were at liberty to choose some one else. And among the Germans^ 
as among their descendants, the Franks, the authonty of the oom- 
mander was quite distinct from, and sometimes (in war) paramount 
to^ that of the king. Here Montesquieu and others find the original 
of the kings of the firat i^ace in tho French monarchy, and the 
mayor» of the pataee, who once had so much power in France. C£ 
Sp. of LawB, B. 81, chap. 4. 

Ifee is correlative to et TIm kifige on the one hand do not 
vossess unlimited or unrestrained autfioriiy, and the commanders on 
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tke othsr, &e, Injinita^>^aiie modo ; libera^^ne yincnlo. Wr. Pa 
fof^o»— rightfol power, authority; potentio/^j^wer without regard 
to right^ ability, force, cf. note, 42. Ad rem, c£ Caea. B. G. 5, 27 
Ambiorix tells Caesar, that though he goveroed, yet the people 
made laws for him, and the snpreme power was shared eqnally be- 
tween him and them. 

JSxemplo-4inperio, **J}aHve aftcr suntmmare to set an example, 
rather than to give eommand/* So Griiber and Dod. But Wr. and 
Rit with more reaaon oonnder them as ablatiyes of means limiting 
a verb unplied in duces : eommander» (command) more hy example, 
than by authority (official power). See tlie principle well Btated and 
iUnstrated in Doderlein^B EsBaj on the style of Tacitus» p. 15, in my 
edition of the Historie& 

Admiraiione praemnL Gain infiuence^ or ascendency, by mean< 
of the admiration whieh they inapire, c£ note on metns^ ^ 2. 

AyanL Subj., ut ad judicium admirantium, non mentem Scrip- 
toris trahatur. Gun. 

Animadoertere^iDter&ceTe, Cf. H. 1, 46.-68. None but the 
priette are allowed to put to death, to plaee in irone, nor even (ne 
quidem) to eeourye, ThuB puniBhment was clothed with divine 
authority. 

Effigie» et iigna, Jfnayee and ttandardtt, i. e. imagea, which 
Berre for Btandards. Images of wild beasts are meant^ c£ H. 4> 22 : 
depromptae biIvib luciBve ferarum imaginea^TVmomy cavalry. 
Chmeuim, infantiyy but BometimeB both. Conglobatio is found only 
in writers after the AuguBtan age and rareiy in them; It occurs in 
Sen. Qu. Nat 1, 15^ ct Freund. 

Ihmiliae is lefls comprehenaive than propinquitaten. Audiri^ bc 
Bolent C£ A. 34 ruere. Wr. oalls it histor. inf , and Rit pronouncei 
it a glo6& 

PignortL Whatever is moet dear, particularly motherB^ wivefl^ 
and children. — Unde^ adv of place, referring to in proximo, 

Vulnera ferunt, i e. on their rctum from battle. 

Exigere, Examine, and compare, to see who haa the most and 
the moBt honorable, or perhaps to soothe and dress them. — (Mos et 
hortamina, Observe the singular juxtaposition of things so unlike. 
Sc 1: metu aut montibue; A. 25: oopii» et laetitia; 87: noxH 
utietae; 88: gaudio praedaque, 

YllL Constantia precum^mportunate entreeUies. 

Objeetu peetorum. By oppoeing their hreasts, not to the enemy 
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but to their retreatlDg busbanda» praying for death in prefereuce tn 
captivily. 

Morutratar-eaptivitate, Qwiinut limits captivitate, pointiog to 
captivity as just before them. — Impatientius, Impatienter and 
imp^Uientia (the adv. and the subat) are post-Auguatan words. Th« 
adj. (impatiens) is found earlier. C£ Freuml. 

Femhuinanr-nomine, i e. propter feminas suas. Giin. So Cic ; tuo 
Domine et reipublicaeson your account and for the sake of the re- 
public. But it means perhaps more than that here, y\z, m the per> 
Bon of. Ther dreaded captivity more for their women than for 
themselyea. Adecf^Momueh that 

Jnesse, bc feminis. They think, there i<8 in their toomen 9ome» 
thing sacred and prophetic, G£ Caes. B. G. 1, 50, where Caeflar ii 
informed bj the prisoners^ that Arioyifitus had dedined an «ngage- 
ment^ because the ioom«A had dedared against coming to action 
before the new moon.— (7<m«t/ta, adviee in general; resp&nsa, in- 
epired anetpert, when ooneulted. 

Vidimue. L e. she liyed in our day — ^under the reign of Vespa- 
emiL^Veledam, C£ H. 4^ 61. 66. 

~ Auriniam, Aurinia seems to haye been a common name in 
Germany for prophetess or wise woman. Ferhapsf-^Al-runae^ 
women knowing all things» So Veleda^^WiBe woman. C£ Wr. 
in loc 

I^on (tdtUatione, etc " Not through adulation, nor as if they 
were raising mortals to the rank of goddesses.*' Ky. This is one 
of those oblique censures on Boman customs in which the treatise 
abounds. The Romans in the exccss of their adulation to the im- 
perial family made ordinary women goddesses^ as Druailla» sister of 
Caligula» the infant daughter of Foppaea(Ann. 15, 22), and Foppaea 
herself (Dio 68, 29). The Germans, on the other hand, really 
thought some of their wise women to be diyinc C£ His. 4, 62, and 
my note ibid. Reyerence and affection for woman was character- 
istio of the German Tribes^ and from them has diffused itsell 
throughout European sodety. 

IX JDeorum, T. here, as elsewhere, applies Roman namea^ and 
puts a Koman construction (Romana intei^pretatione, ^ 45), upon the 
goda of other nationa, et $ 8. 

Merettrium, So Caes. B. G. 6, 11 : Deum maxime Mercurium 
colunt Probably the German Woden, whose name is preserved jn 
oiir Wednesday, as that of Mercnry is in the French name of the 
Kune day, and who with a name slightly modified fWoden, Wuotan 
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Odin), was a prominent object of worship among all tlie natlous ol 
Northem Eupope. MarB is perhaps the German god of war fTiw, Tiu, 
Tuiseo) whence Tucsday, f^ench Mardi, cf Tur. His. Ang. Sax. App. 
to B. 2. chap. 3. HercuLem is omitted by Ritter on evidence (paHIy 
external and partly internal) which is entitled to not a little con- 
sideration. Hercules is the god of stren<;th, perhaps Thbr. 

Certis diebtts, Statis diebus. Giin. 

Sumani9-hx>8tiit, Even facere in the sense of mcrijice is con- 
Btrued with abL Virg. Ec 3, 77. Quoque^even. For its position 
in the sentence, cf. note, 3. 

ConceMit animalibus, Such as the Romans and other civilized 
nations offer, in contradistinction to human sacrifices, which the 
author regards as tTM^oncessa. The atteftpt has been made to re- 
move from the Germans the stain of human sacrifices. But it rests 
on inoontrovertible. evidence (cf. Tur. His. Ang. Sax., App. to B. 2. 
cap. 3), and indeed attaches to them only in common with neai*Iy 
all uncivilized nations. The Gauls and Britons, and the Geltic 
nations generally, carried the practice to great lengths» cf. Caes. B. 
G. 6, 15. The neighbors of the Hebrews offered human yictlms in 
great nxunbers to their gods, as we learn from the Scriptures. Nay, 
the reproach rests also upon the Greeks and Romans in their early 
history. Fliny informs us^ that men were sacnficcd as late as the 
year of Rome 667. 

IndL The I^yptian Isis in Germanyl This shows, how far 
the Romans went in comparing the gods of different nations. Gr. 
Ritter identifies this goddess with the ^ertha of chap. 40, the 
Egyptian Isis and Nertha being both equivalent to Mother Earth, 
the Terra or Tellus of the Romans. 

JAbumae, A light galley, so caUed from the Liburnians, a peo* 
ple of Hlyricum, who built and navigated them. The signum^ hei-e 
likened to a galle/, was more probably a i-ude crescent^ connected 
with the worship of the moon, cf. Caes. B. G. 6, 21: Gcrmani 
dcomm numero ducunt Solem et Lunam^ 

Cohihere parietib u^ ■ a edificiis includere, K. T. elsewhere speaki 
ol temples of German divinities (e. g. 40 : templura Nerthi ; Ann. 
1, 61: templum Tanfanae); but a oonsecrated grove or any other 
«aered place was called templum by the Romans (templum from 
rifuw, cut ofi^ set apart). 

£!x magnitndine, ^a^^secundum, cf. ex nohUitate^ ex virtute § 7. 
Ex magniiudineis predicate after arbitrantur: th^deem it unheeomt 
ing the greathesSf etc 
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Ifumani-^eiem. Imagoe of ihe gods exietted at a lalcr day 
in Germauy (3. Tur. Hifl. of Ang. Saz., App. to B. 2. cap. 8). But 
this does not prove their existanoe in the daya of T. Kven ai 
late aa A. D. 240 Gregory Thaumaturgus expressiy declarcs^ there 
were no images among the Grotha. No tracea of teinple-walla or 
images have been diacovered in connection with the numerous sitea 
of ancient altars or places of offering which have becn exhumed in 
Gtrmany, though both these are found on the bordert, both south 
and west^ ct Ukert^ p. 236. 

lAteoi et nemora. ** Lucus (a X^irif, crepusculum) sylva denaior, 
obumbraus ; nemus (v4fMs) eylva rarior, in quo jumenta et pecora 
pascuntur." Bredow. 

Deorvmgue-vident, jBhey invoke under the name of god» that 
myetenous existencey which they see (not under any humau or other 
visible form, but) with the eye of epiritual revereiice alone. So Gr. 
and K. Others get another idea thus loosely expressed : They give 
to that sacred recess the name of the divinity that fills the place, 
which is never pro&ned by the steps of man. 

8ola reverentia, cl eola mente applied by T. to the spiritual 
reli^on of the JewB, H. 5, 6. The religion of the Germans and 
other northern tribes waa more spiritual than that of southern 
nations^ when both were Fagan. And after tbe introduction of 
Ohristianity, the Germans were disinclined to the image-worship of 
the Papists. 

X. Auapida sortesgue. Auspicia (avis^picia) properly divina- 
iion by observing the flight and cry of birds; eortee, by drawing 
Vots : but both often used in the general sense of omens, oradea, 

Ut gui m^xime, bc obaervant Ellipsis supplied by repeatiDg 
obtervant^io the greatest extent^ none more. 

Simplex- Sine RomanA arte, cf. Oic de Blv. 2, 41» K. The 
Beythians had a similar method of divining, Herod. 4, 67. Indeed, tha 
practice of divining by rod» has hardly oeased to this day, among 
thf descendanta of the Gkrman Tribes. 

Tetnere, without plan on the part of the diviner. — Fortuito, unde» 
llie direction of chanoe. Gr. 

8i publice eoneuletur, If the questiou to be decided is of a 
public nature. Consutetur, fut, because at the time of drawing 
lotfl the deUberation and decision are future, Or it may refer to 
the consultation of the gods (c£ Ann. 14, 80 : eonmlere deoe) : if ii 
is by the state that ihe god» are to be totuulted. So Ritter in hia 
last edition. 
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Ter rinffvlos tollit A three-fold drawing for ihe eake. of cer- 
lomfy. Thus Ariovistus drew lott three times touehing the death 
of Yalerius (Caes. B. G. 1, 53). So also the Bomans drew lots three 
times^ TibuL 1, S, 10 : sortes ter sustulit Such is the interpreta- 
Cioa of these disputed words by Grfiber, Ritter aud many othen^ 
and such is oertunly their natural and obvious meaning: he ttUees 
tip ikree iime» one afier another all the slips he has ic^Utered («par- 
yefw is hardly applicable to ^Areeonly): if the signs are twice or 
thrioe faTorable, the thing is permitted ; if twioe or ihrice unfiiTor- 
able it is prohibited. llie hinguage of Caesar (in loc cit) is still 
uore ezplidt: ter eortibut eoneultunL But Or., Wr. and DocL 
understand simply the taking up of three lots one each time. 

/Si prohilnterunt sc. sortes— ^ii The reading prohibuerumt (al; 
prohibuerint) is fayored by the analogy of m displieuit, 11, and 
other passages. 8in (mmsi-ne) is partioularly frequent in antithesii 
with $iy and takes the eame construction after it 

Autpidorwn-^xiffitur. Auspiciorum, here some other omttns^ 
thau lots ; such as the author proceeds to specify. Adhuc^^d hoc^ 
praeterea, i. e. in addition to the lots. The sense is: bende» draw- 
ing lote, the persuaaion produeed hy auspiees is required, 

. JStiam hie. In German j abo (as well aa at Rome and other 
well known countries). Hie is referred to Rome by some. Bat 
it was hardly needful for T. to inform the Romans of that custoro 
at Rome. 

Proprivm gentis, It is n peeuliarity of the German raee, It 
is not^ howeyer, exolusiTely German. Something similar pre* 
vailed among the Persians, Herod. 1, 189. *I, 65. Darius Hystaspes 
was indebted to the neighing of his horse for his eleTation to the 
throne. 

Jiedem memoribue, § 9. — Mortali op«re«-hominum opere.— • 
OontaeiL l^otio contaminandi inest K.— Pr^m ctcrru. Hameesed 
(o thesacrod chariot More common, pressi jugo. Poetioe. 

Coneeios, sc deorum. 2%« prieets eonsider thems^ves ihe seT" 
vants of the gods, the horses the eor^danis of ihe same, So Tibullus 
qiieaks of the ecnseia fibra diorum, TibuL 1, 8, 8. 

Commiiiunt Oon and mitto, send togethei^—tfn^o^tf in figkt 
A technical ezpression used of gladiators and ehampions. 

Prae}udicio. Sure prognosOe. Montesquieu finds in this caa* 
tom the origin of the duel and of knight-errantry 

XL Apud-pertraetefUur Are handled, i. e, discuaBed, among; 
e. by t'*e ehiefs, sc before being referred to the people. 
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Hisi refers not to coeurUt but to certia diebtt», 

Fcfiuitum^ caaual, nnforeaeen; sMtum^ requiring iniiii6diat« 
action. 

Inchoainr-impletur, ArioyiBtus would not %/i^ b^fore thc ncw 
moon, Gaes. B. G. 1» 50. 

yumerumr-noctium. Of which cuBtom, we have a relic and a 
proof in our seven-night and fovi-ntghL So also tho CrauU. Gae& 
B. G. 6, 18. 

Oonstituunt^^eereet determine; eom^ic^n^—aproclaim, appoint 
Tlie con in both implies coneerted orpublicaction. They are forensio 
terms. 

Jfox-^idetur. So wjth the Athenians^ Macrob. Saturn. 1, 8. ; 
and the Hebrews, Gen. 1, 5. 

S!x libertate, sc ortum, arisingfrom. Giin. 

ATcc utjuesL Notprediely at the appointed time, but a day or 
two later, if they choose. 

Ui turbae placuiL Ut^^imxkl ac, as soon as, when. It is the 
time of commencinff their tessionf that depends on the will of tlie 
multitude; not their sitting armedj for that they always did, cf. 
frameae concutiunt at the dose of the section; also § 13: nihil 
neque publicae neque privatae rei nisi armati agunt To express 
this latter idea» the order of the words would have been revei-sed 
thus : armati considunt. 

Tum et coercendL When the seasion is oommenced, then {hm) 
the priests have the right not merely to commond silence, but aUo 
{et) to enforce it. This use of et for etiam is yery rare in Cic, bni 
frequent in Liyy, T. and later writers. See note, His. 1, 23. 

Imperatur. Imperare plus est; quam jubere. See the climax in 
Ter. £un. 2, 3, 98 ; jubeo^ cogo atque impero. Impero is pi^operlj 
military command. £. 

Prout refers, not to the order of speaking, but to the degree ot 
influenoe they have over the people. Gr.^^^a«. Our word 
alderman (elderman) is a proo^ that office and honor were confcrred 
on age by our German ancestors. So 9enaior (senex) hmong th» 
Romana. 

Armis laudare, i. e. armis conoussis. ** Montesquieu is of opinioo 
that in this Treatise on the manners of the Germans, an attentivc* 
reader may trace the origin of the British constitution. OL^bat beau- 
tiiiil Bystem, he says^ was formed in the forests of Genuany, Sp. oi 
LawB 11, 6. The Sazon Witena-gemot (Parliament) wos, beyona 
all doubl^ an improved poUtical institution, grafted rn the rightt 
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fxoraaed by ihe people in their own oountry." Murpbyi c^ S. Tur. 
Kia. of Ang. Sax. K 8. cap. 4^ 

XIL Aeeuaare-iatendere, To acewte and impeach for capital 
erimes, Mmor offences were tried before the courts described at 
the end of the section.— Qtto^utf. In addition to the legislative 
power ep>ken of in the preyious sectic a, the council jxercised aleo 
certain judicial funetiona. Discrimen cc^tis intendere, lit. to 
endeavor to Iring one in danger of losing his life, 

Ignavo9~infame», The sluggish, the cowardly^jiiid theimpure; 
for Bo eorpore infam£8 usuaH j means^ and there is no Bufficient rea- 
Bon for adopting another sense here. Infamjee foeda Yeneris aTersae 
nota. £. Gr. understanda thoae^ whose persons were diafigurod by 
dishonorable wounds, or who had mutilated themselvea to avoid 
militarj- duty. Gun.. indudes both ideas : quocii.nqike^ non tan.tum 
venereo^ corporis abusu contemptu 

/n8t<p«r>B-Nsuperne. So 16: multo insuper fimo onerant 

Diversita* is a post-Augustan word, c£ Frmmd, sub v. 

Jlltus retpiciL Jlas respect to this prineiple, Scelerof^^crimcs ; 
/ktgitiOf^ieeSf low and base actions, Scelus poena, flagitium con- 
temptu dignum. Giin. 

Itevioribus delictis. Abl. aha.^^nehen lighter offences are com>- 
miUed; or abl. of circum.«-iin case of lighter offences, 

Pro modo poenarum, Such is the reading of all the MSSw J*ro 
m4)do, poena is an ingenious eonjecture of Acidalius. But it is un 
neoessary. Render thus: in ease of Hghter offences, the convicted 
persons are muleted in a nvmher of horses or eattle, in proportion 
to the severity of the sentence adjudged to he due, 

Qui vindicatur, The injured party, or plaintiff, Tliis principle 
of pecuniary satis&ction was camed to great lengths among tha 
Anglo-Saxons. See Tumer, as cited, 21. 

Qui reddunL Whose business or ewtom it is to administer jus- 
tice^ etOi E. proposes reddant £ut it is without authority and 
would ^ve a less appropriate sense. 

Centeni, Cf. note, § 6: centeni ex singulis pagis. '^Sunt m 
quibusdam locis Germaniae, velut Palatinatu, Francouia, etc Zent- 
gericht (hundred-court^)," cf. Bem^^er. 

Oonsilia et auctoritM, Abstract for concrete-*'/it« advisers and 
tke Sfupportere of his digniiy, 

XIII. ^ihil nisi armati, The Romans wore arms only in tiint 
of war or on a joumey. 
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MoTVi, 80. est A favorlte czpreaaioii of T. So 21 : coucedere 
naoris (est). And in A. 89. 

Suffecturwn probaverit On excaninaiion haa prommneed Atm 
eompeteni (sc to bear arms). Subj. after antefuam, H. 523, IL ; 
Z. 676. 

Omant Omat wonld have been more oommon Latin, and 
would haye made better Engliah. But this conBtruction is not un- 
frequent in T., cf. 11 : rex vel princeps audiuntnr. ^or is it with^ 
out precedent in othcr authora G£ Z. Zl4h Bitter reaAB propinpU, 
Tbe attentiye reader will discoyer here traces of many subseque&i 
usagcs of chivalry. 

Jlaee toga, This is the badge ef manhood among the Germanfl^ 
«8 the toga yirilia was among the Romans. The Rcjaans assumed 
the toga at the age of seventeen. The Athenians weie reckoned as 
^E<p7i$oi at the same age, Xen. Cyr. 1, % 8, The Germans (in their 
eolder climate) not till the 20th year. Cacs. B. G. 6, 21. 

Di^nationem, Ranh, title, It differa from diffnitas in being 
more extemal. C£ H. 1, 19: dignaiio Caesaris ; 8, 80: dignatio 
fdrL Ritter reads dignitatem, 

Aseigna^U, Iligh birth or great merite of their fathers ass^fn 
(i. e. mark out, not consign, or fully confeit) the title of chief even to 
young men, 

Gradu&-hab€t. Observe the emphatic position of gradus, and 
the force of quin etiam ipae : Gradaiion» of rank, moreover the 
retinue ifself has, i. e. the retaiuera are not only distinguished as a 
bodj in foUowing such a leader, but there.are also diMinctiont 
among tlimisdves, Qutn etiam seldom occupies the second place 
r. is fond of anastrophe. Cf Bot Lex. Tac. 

Si-emineat, If he (cuique) stands pre-eminent for the Humber 
and valor of his follotpers, Oomitatus i& gen, JS^mtntfa^ subj. pres. 
H. 604 & 609 ; Z. 524. 

Ceteris-aspid, These noble youth, thus designated to the raok 
of chieftaina^ attach themselves (for a time, with somc followers per- 
haps) to the other chiefs» who are older and already distinguished^ 
v>r are ihey ashamed io be seen amxmg their attendanis, 

Quibtis-eui, sc 8it>=toAo shall have, etc 

Ipsafama, Mere reputation or rumor witliout coming to armik 

ProfliganU-^eA finem perducunt So Kiesaling, Bo^ticher and 
ifreund. Ritter makes iU^ropellwnt, frighten away. Proftigart 
hella, proelia, <&c, is Tacitean. Projligare hosies, <&c., is the conmot 
expression. 
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XIY. Jcon V0ro«vporro. C£ Bdt Lez. Tac It marks a Iranai 
tion to a topic of special importanoe. Ct H. 1, 2. See Dod. in loe 

RecessUte, All the best Latin writers are accustomed to uae 
the preterite afber pudet^ taedet^ and other words of the like signi- 
fication. Giln. The cause of shame is prior to tlie shame. 

Infame. "When Chonodomaioia^ king of the Alemanni, wai 
taken prisoner by the RomanB, his military companions^ to the 
number of two hundred, and three of the king*s most intimate 
friendfl^ thinking it a most flagitious crime to live in safety aAer 
sneh an eyent^ surrendered themselves to be loaded with fettersL 
Ammian. Marcell. 16, 12, 60. There are instances of the aame kind 
in Tacitus.*' Mur. Cf. also Caes. B. G. 3, 22. 7, 40. 

Defenderef to defend him, when attacked ; (tteri, to nrotect him 
at all times. 

Praecipuvm eaerametUum, Their moet sacred dut^, Giin. and 
K,; or the chief part of their oath, Gv.-^Olareseuni-iueniur. So 
Bitter after the best M3S. Al. elareseant^tueawtur, or tueare, 

Non nieL In Cie. nsually separated by a word or a clause. In 
T. generally brought together. 

JSxigtmt. They expect.-^Illum-4llam, Angl. thi»-4hat, cf. hiiuH 
hine, A. 25. — JBdlcUorem equvm, C£ Vii^. G. 2, 145. 

Incomptir-apparaius. MfUertainmente, ihough inelegant yei liberaL 
Apparaiue is uscd in the same way, Suet. YiteL 10 and 13. — Cedunt 
— 4is dantur. G&n. 

Jfee arare, etc The whole language of this sentence is poeti- 
cal, e. g. the use of the inf. after pereuaeeris, of annum for aunuam 
mensem, the sense of voeare and mereri, <fec Voeare, i c proyo- 
care, cf. H. 4, 80, and Virg. Geor. 4, 76. Mereri, earn, deserve, l c 
by brayery. 

Pigrum et iner9. Piger est natura ad laborem tardus; inera^ 
in quo nihil artis et yirtutis. K. Render : a marh of stupiditif 
emd ineapaeity. * 

Quin immo, Nay but, nay more. These words connect the 
clause^ though not placed at the beginning, as they are by othev 
writerc They seem to be placed after pigrum in order to throw it 
jito an emphatio position. So gradue quin etiam, 18» where see 
QOte. — Poeeis. You, i. e., any one can. Z. 624. Gf. note H. 
1, 10 : laudares. So perimaeeria in the preceding ^enteocc The 
•ubj. giyes a contingent or potential tum— ican procure, sc if you 
will ^oould permade, sc if you should try. An indefinite persoD 
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u alwayB addressed in the Bubj. in Latin, eyeo when the ind. would 
be used if a definite peraon were addroased. Z. 524. 

In the chieftams and their retainers» as described in tiie laat 
two Beetions^ the reader cannot fail to discover the germ of the 
feudal system. Ct Montesq. Sp. of Lawa^ 80, 3, 4 ; also Robertson*! 
Chaa. V. 

XY. Non mtdtimu The common reading (multum without 
the negatiYe) is a mere conjecture, and that suggested by a misap^ 
prehenaion of the meaning of l^ Non. tntdttm is to be taken com- 
paratiyely. Though in time of peaoe they hunt often, yet thej 
Bpend 8o mttch more time in eatiiig, dHnking^ and deeping, that the 
former is comparatively small. Thus understood, tJais passage of 
T. is not inconsistent with the deelarations of Caesar, B. G. 6, 21 ; 
Vita Germanorum omnis in yenationibus atque in studiis rei mili- 
taris consistit Caesar leaves out of acoount their periods of inao- 
tion, and speaks ouly of their active employments» which were war 
and the chase. It was the special object of Tacitus, on the contrary, 
to giye prominence to that striking feature of the German oharacter 
whic^ Caesar overlooks; and therein, as Wr. well obseryes, the 
later historian shows his more exact acquaintance with the Germans. 
J^ion mvltum^ as oppoeed to pluSy is nearly equivalent to minue, 

Venatibfts, per otittm, Enallago for venatihtMy otio, H. 704, IIL 
This figure is very frequent in T., e. g. § 40: per obsequium, 
proeris; A. 9: virtute aut per artem; A. 41: temeritate aut per 
ignaviam, 4&c Seneca, and indeed most Latin authors^ prefer a 
eimU^r coustruction in antithetio dauses; T. seems rather to 
avoid it. In all such cases however, as tlie examples just cited 
show, per with the acc is not precisely equivalent to the abL The 
abL is more active and implies means, agency ; the acc with pef 
is more pasdve and denotes manner or occasion. 

Delegata, transferred, 

FamUiae, Houeeholdy properly of servants (from famel, Osoan 
for servant), as in chapp. 25 and 82: but sometimes the whole 
family, as here aud in chap. 7 : familiae et propinquitatett. 

Ipei. The men of middle life, the heads of thefamiliae, 

Diversitate, CofUrariety, — Am£nt, Subj. H. 518, L ; Z. 6*77. — 
Oderint, Per£ in the sense of the pres. H. 297, L 2 ; Z. 221. 

Jnertiam. Inertiam^^idienesef freedom from business and car0 
(from in and ars) ; guietem^ranquillitg, a life of undisturbed re* 
pose without action or excitementw Cf. 14: ingrata genti-quies, Iv 
thifl account of the habits of the Germans, one might easily fancy 
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^6 WM leading a deseripiioii of the manner of life among our Ame* 
rioaa Indians. It may be remarked here, once for all, thai this re* 
Bemblanoe may be traced in Tery many particnlara» e. g. in their 
personal independenee^ in themilitarj chieftainsand their followera^ 
in their eztreme fondneea for the hardshipa and dangers of war, in 
their atrange inactiyity, gluttony and drunkenneab in peaoe, in their 
d^beratiye «aambliee and the power of eloquenoe to away th^ 
eounselfi^ in their half elective^ half hereditary form of goyemmenl^ 
in the Bpiritoality of their eonoeptions of God, and aome other fea- 
tures of their reUgicn. (Robertson haa drawn out thia oomparison in 
his history of Gharles Y)l All hibea in a mde and sayage state 
must haye many similar uaages and traits of character. And this 
resemblanoe between the wellrknown habits of our wandering 
eayages and those which T. asoribes to the rude tribes of Grermany, 
may impreas us with oonfidenee in the truthfulneas of his narratiye. 

Vel armeniorum vd frugwn. Fartitiye gen. Supply aliquid.'— 
Vdr^d^whether — or^ merely distinctiye; ^nU-^aui^^ther — or, ad- 
Tersatiye and exdusiye. Vd-^ (from voio) implies^ that one may 
ehooie between the altematiyes or particulars named ; autr^aut (from 
aS^ aSrtsX that if one is affirmed, the other is denied, aince both 
cannot be trae at the aame time. Ct note, A. 17: autr-auL^ 
Peeuniam, An oblique censure of the Romans for purchasing 
peaoe and allianoe witii the Germans^ cf. H. 4> 76. Herodian 6, 7 : 
Tovry 701» (ea xp*'^*4') fU(^«rra rcpjuoi^i ircl^oyrai, <l>i\Jipyvpoi rc 
5yrcs fcol rV ^lf^tmiy ac2 rphs rohs "PttfJLaiovf XP^^^^^ KairnK^lomts, 
On e^ c£ note 11. 

XYL Populie, Datiye of the agent instead of the abl. with 
a or a& Qt note 3: Ulixi, 

JTe-quidem, These words are always separated, iSe word on 
frhich the 'emphasis rests being plaoed between them* H. 602, IH. 2 ; 
Z, 801. Here howeyer the emphasis aeems to belong to the whole 
ckuse-— /n^tfr ie, sc sedea junetae inter te, 

C!oZim<«-dn-oolunti. Both often used intransitiyely, or rather 
with an ellipeis of the object,-i-(2we//. 

Dieereti ae tUversi, Sepanxte and ecattered in different directions» 
l e. without regular streets or highways. See Or. in loc 

Ut fono-jplacuit. Henoe to thia day, the names of German towna 
often end in bach (brookX feld (field)^ holz (groye), wald (wood^ bom 
(apring). On the permanence of names of plaoea» see note H. 1, 58L 

ConnexiB^ with aome interyening link, such as fencea^ hedge^ 
■nd outhouses ; cohaerentibue, in immediate oontact 
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JtemedittniHitueiHa. It may be tu a remedy, elc.-H)r it ntm$ 6» 
thraugh ignoranee, etc. Sive^ve expresses an alternatlTe CQndl 
tionally; or oontingentlyssit maj be thuB^ or it may be thns. Gom* 
pare it with vd-^el, chap. 15, ond with aut-atUf A 17. See also 
Bamahom*fl Synonyma^ 138. Bemedium v acc in app. with the 
foregoing danae. Inecitia is abL of causessper inscitiam. 

Caementorum, Properly hewn stone (from caedoX but in nsage 
any building stone. — Teguiarxm, Tiles^ any materials for the roty 
(t^go)» whether of brick, stone, or wood. 

atra, Properly this side of , hence short of, or wUho%iit, ae 
nsed by the Uxter Latin authors. This word is kindred .to «t^ i. e. 
ie with the demonstratiYe prefix ee, G£ Freund sub v. 

8peeiem refers more to the eye, deleetationem tp the mind. Taken 
with eitra, they are equivalent to adjeetiYesi connected to infarmi 
and limiting materia (citra speciem^non specioflat Giin.). lUaider: 
rude materiale, neither beautiful to the eye nor attraetive to the taete. 
Materia is distinctiYely wood for building. Fire-wood is lignum. 

Quaedam loea. Some parts of their housea^ e. g. the walls, 

Terra ita pura. Probably red earth, suoh as chalk or gypeum. 

Imitetur. Reeemhle» painting and eolored oiUlinee or figures, 

Aperire. Toeiice^^exeavate, Gellars under ground were un- 
known to the Romans. See Beck. Gol., and Smith^s Dict. Ant. 

Ignorantur-fallunt .They are not knoum to exiet, or ehe (though 
known to exist) they escape diecooery from the very faet that theg 
muet be eought (in order to be found). Giin. calls attention to the 
multiform enallage in thls sentence : 1. in number {populatur, igno- 
rantur, fallunt); 2. of the activc, paasive, ond deponent verbs; 8. 
in the change of cases (aperta, ace. ; abdita and defoeea, nom.). 

XYIL Sagum, A short^ thick oloak, wom by Roman soldiem 
and countrymen. 

J^Mo— ^gibuhi, any artiiicial faetening; «jnno^natural. 

Si deHt, Observe the difference between this olaufle^ aad « 
guando advenit in the preoeding chapter. This is a mere suppoo^ 
tion without regard to faot; that implies an ezpectatlon, that the 
case will sometimes happen. 

Cetera intecti, Uheovered as to the regt of the hody, c£ 6: nudi 
»ut sagulo leves. 

Totoi diee. Acc of duration of time.— ^j^run^i— vivunt K. 

Fluitante. The flowing robe of the southern and eastem 
nafiions; atrieta, ihe dose dreasond short clothes of the northers 
aations. 
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ArtuB exprimente. Qaae tam arte artus meludit» ut emmoanti 
earmnqne lineamenta et forma appareant» K. K. and 6r. imder> 
stand thifl of ooai and yest^ as well as breeches : Giin. of breechea 
only. 

Proximi ripae, Near the banks of the Rhine and the Banube, 
80 as to haye commercial interoourse with the Romans. These 
haring introduoed the doth and dress of the Romans, attached 
little importanee to the manner of wearing their tkina. But those 
in the interior, haying no other apparel, yalued themselves on the 
niee adjustment of them. 
- Cultut, artifioial refinement Cf. note, 6. 

Maculis pellibueque, for macuiatis pellibus or maculia pollium» 
perhaps to ayoid the concurrence of genitives. 

BeUuarum-gignit Oceanu»«»terraey,quas Oceanus alluit ; and 
betluae^xiin/^ mustelae, erminiae, eto., eo K But Gr. sajs heUuae 
cannot mean such small creatures, and agrees with lipsius^ in Lnder- 
standing by it marine animals, seadogs, seals, <&c Freund connects it 
in derivation with d^p, fera (bel>«°berfei»ther>»fer), but defines it as 
properly an animal remarkable for size or wildnes& JSxterior Ocea" 
niMi— Oceanus extra orbem Romanum, further explained by ignot9«n 
mare, C£ note, 2 : adversus Oceanus. 

Hahitue, here^-vestitus ; in § 4.a*forma corporia. 

Saepiue, oftener than the men, who also wore linen more or 
less. G&n. 

Purpura. Facta e succo plantis et floribus expressa Gtln. 

yudae-laeertoe, Graece et poetice. Brachia a manu ad cubi- 
tum ; lacerti a cubito ad humeros, 

Xyni. Quangikm l oo d tamen, i e. notwithstanding the great 
freedom in the dress of German women, yet the marmge relation 
is sacred. This use of giMnquam is not unfrequent in T., and 
Bometimes occurs in Cic, often in Plinj. See Z. 841, N. 

Qui ambiuntur, This passage is construed in two ways: who 
are surronnded (ambiuntu^— circumdantur, cf. H. 5, 1%) bg many 
wivee not to graiify Iwt, but to inerease tkeir rank and influence (pb 
.n the sense for the eake of cf. ob metum, 2). Or thus : who (take 
many wives) not to gratify lust, but on account of their rank ike^ 
are eolicited toform many matrimonial alliances. For amhio in thi» 
aense and with the same somewhat peculiar constniction after it^ sec 
H. 4, 51 : tantis eoeiorum auxiliia aimbiri ; also Virg. Aen. 7, 8S8 
«onnQbiis ambire Tjatinuro. The latter is preferable, and is adopted 
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hj Wr., K, Gr., <Sce. The former hj Giin. and others. Ariovislui 
faad two wiveflL Caes. B. G. 1, 53. 

Probantf d, probayerit; 13, note. — Ccmattir. Subj. denoling 
the intentiou of the preeents toith which slie ia to he adorned. H 
300, 1 ; Z. 667. 

JfVenatum, bridled, capariaoned-^jMratut below. 

In Jtaee munera^ M ro^ois to7s Hwpols. /n=upon the bosis c( 
on eondition of. So Liv. : in has leges^ in easdem leges. 

Hoo-^neulum. So, § 13: haee apud illoe toga. In both pa»- 
sages the allusion ib to Roman customa (for which see Becker^a 
Gallus^ Ezc. 1. Scene 1). In Germanj, these presents take the plaoe 
of the confarreatio (see Fiske^s Manual, p. 286. 4. ed-X ftnd the vari- 
ous other metbods of ratifjing the man*iage contract at Rome; 
Ihesef of the religioua rites in which the pai*ties mutuall j engaged 
on the wedding day (see Man., p. 287). — Conjugales deos, Certain 
gods at Rome presided over marriage, e. g. Jupiter, Juno, Yenufi^ 
Jugatinufi^ Hymenaeus, Biana, &c. 

Extra. Cia would have said expertem or positum extra. But 
r. is fond of the adv. used elliptically. 

Auspieiit^nitiatory ritea. 

Denuntiant, prodaim, denote. — Accipere dcpends on denuntiant 
or admonetur. 

JiursuSf guae-^eferantur. Rhenanus conjectured ; rursusque-re- 
ferant^ which has since become the common readiug. But referantur 
is the reading of all the MSS., and needs no emendation ; and quae, 
with as good authoritj as gue, makes the construction more natural 
and the sense more apposite. The passage, as Gr. wcll suggesti^ 
eonsists of two parts {accipere-reddaf, and quae-acdpiant-^eferantur), 
tach of which indudes the two ideas of receiving and handing down 
ho the next generation. Render thus : ehe is reminded that she re- 
eeivea gifts, tohich slte ia to hand over pure and unaullied to her 
ehildren ; tohich her daughters-in-law are to receive again (sc. from 
her sons, as she did from her husband), which are to he transmittea 
hy tfiem to her grand-children. 

Heferantur. In another writer, we might expect referant to 
correspond in construction and subject with acdpiarU. But Tacitui 
is fond of varying the construction. Cf. B6tticher's Lex. Tac., and 
aote, 16: ignorantur, 

XIX. Septa. So the MSS. for the most part Al. aeptae. Hean* 
mg: uiith chastity guarded, sc by the sacredness of marriage an^ 
mOb exccUent institutions of the Germana. 
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NyUi%-<omMptae, Ilere, as every whcre else in thia trcatise^ T. 
fcppeorB a0 the oensor of Boman mannera. He liaa in mind tboM 
fruitful sonrces of oorraption at Rome, pnblic shows, (c£ Sen. Epist 
7: nikU vero est tam damnosum b&nis moribtiSf quam in alifun 
tpectaado desidere)^ conyiyial entertainments (cf. Hor. Od. 3, 6, 27X 
and epistolary correspondenc^ between the two sexes. 

JAtterarum secreta^liti^Ttis secretas, aecret correapondence be- 
tween the sexes, for this limitation is obyioiis from the connexion. 
'^Praesens, Immediate, 

Maritin permiesa, sc as a domeatic crime, cf. Caes. B. G. 6, 19: 
Viri in nxores, sicut in liberos, yitae necisque habent potestatem. Cf. 
Beck. Gall., Exe. 1. Sc. L 

Accisis crinihus, as a spedal mark of disgrace^ cf. 1 Cor. 1 1, 6. 
So in the laws of the Lombards^ the punishmeat of adulteressea wa^ 
deealmri et fitstigarL^Omnem vicum, the whole village, cf. Germania 
onmis» §1. — Aetate^^yuventa, ♦ 

N^on-invenerit 8he wotdd notfindf eould not expect tofind, Thia 
nse of the pert subj., for a softened fut, occurs in negative sen> 
tenoes oftener than in positiye ones. Cf. Araold^s Prose Comp. 417, 
Note. 

8aeculum=^mdio\e& ct mores saeculi, the spirit of the age, the 
fashion, 

Adftuc (=:ad-hoc) is generally used by Cicero, and often by 
Tacitus, in the sense either of stUl (to this day), or moreover (iu 
*addition to this). From these, it passed naturally, in Quintilian ana 
the writers after him, iuto the sense of even more, stiU tnere, even, 
espeeially in connection with the eomparative dcgree ; where the 
authors of the Augustan age would have used etiam, See Z. 486 * 
Bdtticher*s Lex. Tac. sub. voce ; and Hand*s Tursellinus, vol. 1. ] 
165. Meliua guidem adhuc^^^still hetter even, For a verb, supply 
aunt or agunt, C£ note A. 19 : nihil, 

Eae civitatee, Such as the Heruli, among whom the wifo was 
expected to hang herself at onoe at the grave of her husband, if sho 
would not live in perpetual in&my. At Rome, on the contrary, 
divorces and marriages might be multiplied to any extent» c£ Mart; 
6^ *l : nubit decimo viro ; also Beok. as above cited. 

Bemel, like hcaJ^, oneefor alU 

Tranetgihir, Properly a business phrase. Tlie busineas ii 
dane up, hrought to an end, So A. 84: transigite cura expedi- 
tionibiis. 
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UUra, BC. pirmum maritum. So the ellipsis migbt be stipplied 
Ulira here is eqniyalent to longior in the ncxt clause, as T. often 
pnta the adyerb in plaoe of the adjectivc, whether qaalifying OL 
predicate. 

Ife tanquam-ament, bc. maritum : that they may not love a hua> 
band merely m a husband btU m thej loye the married state, Se« 
thiB and fiimilar examples of bra^hylogy well illustratsd in Doder- 
lein'a IEosaj on the style of Tacitua, H. p. 14. Since but one marriage 
waa allowed, all their love for the married state must be concen- 
trated in one husband. 

Nwmrymr-finire, In any way contrary to nature and by desiga 
Giin. Qwodfiebat etiam abortu» proeuratione, K. 

Exagnaiia, Aynati hoo loco dicuntur, qni post /amillam eon' 
stitutamf ubi haeres jam est^ deinde naseuniur Hess. T^ put such 
to death was a barbarous custom among the Romans. C£ Ann. Z, 
25 ; aee Beck. GalL \xq, 2. scene 1. 

Alibi, e. g. at Rome. — Boni mores vs. bonae leges. These worda 
myolve a Bcntiment of great importance, and of universal applica- 
tion. Grood habits wherever they exist, and especially in a republic^ 
are of far greater value and efficacy than good laws. 

XX. NudL Cf. 6 : nudi aut sagulo leves. Kot literally naked, 
but alightly clad, et Sen. de benef. 5, 13 : qui male vettitum et pan- 
nosum vidit^ nudum se vidisse dicit 

SordidL Giin. understands this of personal filth. But this ia 
inconustent with the daily practice of bathing mentioned, § 22. It 
doubtless refers to the dresSf as Gr. and K. understand it : nudi oc 
aordidU^^poorly and meanly elad, So also Or. 

Quae miramur, Cf. 4 : magna eorpora. See also Caes. B. G. 1, 
89. 4, 1. On haeCf see note, 8 : haee quoque. 

Aneillis ae nutricibua, So in the Dial. de Clar. Orat, T. ani- 
madverta upon the custom here obliquely censured: nunc natus 
infans delegatur Graeoulae alicui ancillae. In the early ages of 
Roman BKstory it was not so, see Becker^s GalL Exc. 2. scene 1.— • 
Delegantur, Deleyamua, quum, quod ipsi facere debebamus^ id per 
cdterum fieri curamus. R 

Separet, For the use of the subj. prcs. afler dwtec, see nole, 1 
erump<xt.-^Agno9eat^^\sX ut agnoscatur. So Dod., Quxi. and K. 
But it is better with Gr., to regard the expression as poetical, and 
wirtue, aa personified: and valor acknowledge them, sc. as brave 
men and thercfore by implication free bom. 

V«m«<aRConcubitua. — Pubertas^feiCMliaa generaudi. Or, C£ 
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(yaM» R G. 6, 21 : qui diatiaaime impuberes permanfierunt^ TnATimftfif 
inter suos femnt laudem. 

Firj^'iie«/€<Mnan/i«r^nuptiae Yirginumfestinantur, poetice. Th« 
words properare, festinare, accelerare are used in both a trana. and 
intranfl. sense, cfl Hist. 2, 82 : festinabantur ; 8, 87 : festinareutur. 
Among the Romansy bojs of fourteen contracted marriage mth 
girls of twelve. C£ Smith's Dic. Ant. 

Eadem^ Hmiliif paret, The comparison is between the youth of 
ihe two sexes at the time of marriage ; they marrj at the same age^ 
equal in stature and equal in strength. Marriages unequal in these 
respecta^ were frequent at Rome. — Parei-^niseetUur. Plene : pares 
paribu% yalidae yalidis miscentur. On this kind of brachylogj, see 
fnrther in Dod. Kssay on stjle of T., H. p. 15. MiscetUur has a 
middle seuse^ as the passive often has» particularl j in Tacitu& Cf. 
note 21 : obliganiur, • 

Referunt, Ct Yii^g. Aen. 4, 829 : parvulus Aenensy qui te tamen 
ore referreL See note, 39 : auguriis. 

Ad patrem, Ad is often equiyalent to apud in the best Latin 
authors; e. g. Cic ad Att 10, 16: ad me fuit^^ipud me fuit. 
Rhenanus by oonjecture wrote apud patrem to correspond with 
apud ayunculum. But Passow restored ctd with the best reason. For 
T. prefers different words and oonatructionB in antithetic dauses. 
Perhaps also a different sense is here intended from that whidi 
would haye been expressed by apud, Wr. takes ad in the sense, m 
respeet to : as in respect to a faXher^ i. e. as thej would haye, if he 
were their father. 

JExiffunt, sc hunc nexum— sororum filioa. 

Tanquam, like Greek &s to denote the yiews of others, not of 
the writer. Hence foUowed by the subj. H. 681 ; Z. 671. 

& in animum, /ni— quod attinet ad, in respect to, The com* 
monly receiyed text has tt et animum, which is a mere conjecture 
of Rhen. Acoording to K., teneant has for its subject not sororttm 
filiif but the same -subject as exigunt, Render : 8ince, aa they eup- 
pote, hoih in reapect to the mind (the affections), they hold it more 
atrongly, and in reepect to thefomily, more exteneively. 

Heredee properly refers to property, ntcceasoree to rank, though 
ihe distinction is not always obseryed. — lAberi includes both aoui 
and daughtera. 

Pairui, patemal uncles ; avunculi, maternaL 

Propinqul, blood relations ; affines, by mamage. 

OrbitcUis pretia, Preiia^^^oemia, Orbiiaiie^^hildleeeneu. 
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ThoM nrho had no childrcn, were courted at Rome for the eake oi 
their ])roperty. Yid. Sen. CohboL ad Marc 19 : in cintate nostra» 
plus gratiae orbitas confert^ qnam eripit. So Flutarch de Amore 
Prolis Bays : the childleBS are entertained hj the rich, courted by 
the powerful, defended gratuitously by the eloquent : many, who 
had frienda and honors in abundance, hare been stripped of both 
bj the birth of a single child. 

XXL Necesie esL It is their duty and the law of custom. G&n. 
— •i^TtfCM^ioQ tunea.-^Hamieidiwn, A poet-Augustan word. 

Armentorum ae pecorttm, For the distinction between these 
words^ eee note, § 5. The high -valne which they attached to their 
herds and floek% ad their Mlae et ffraiiteimae opee, may help to ex- 
phun the law or naage here specdfied. Moreoyer, where the indi- 
yidual was so moeh more prominent than the state,' homicide eren 
might be looked upon as a private wrong, and hence to be atoned 
!br by a pecuniary satisiaction, c£ Tur. Hist. Ang. Saz., App. No. 8, 
chap. 1. 

Juxta libertatem, i e. eimtU eum libertate^ or inter liberos homi- 
nes. The form of expression is characteristie of the later Latin. 
G£ Hand'8 Tarsellinus, voL III. p. 588. Tacitus is particularly 
partial to this preposition, 

Comic^huSt refers to the entertainment of countrymen and 
friends^ hoipiHis to that of strangers. 

JProfortuna. Aeeordinff to his meane, 8o Ann. 4, 28 : fortnnaa 
inops. 

Defeeere, sc epnlae. Qnnm exhausta sint^ quae apparata erant» 
cf. 24: onmia defecerunt 

Hospee, Properly etranger; and hence either ffuest or hoeL 
Ilere the latter. — Comee. Ouest. So Ot&n. and the common edi- 
tions. Bnt most recent editors pUce a colon after eomee, thus 
making it predieate, and referring it to the hoet becoming the 
guide and companion of his gnest to another place of entertainment 

ATon invitcUif i. e. etiam si non inyitati essent GKtn. 

Nec intereat, i e. whether inyited or not 

Jui hoepitie. The right of the guest to a hospitable reoeptioQ. 
6o Cic Tns. Qnaes., 1, 26 : jus hominum. 

(iuantum ad bdongs to the silyer agc In the golden age they 
■aid: quod attinet ad, or simply od 6r. Cicero howeyer has 
ptantum in^ N. D. 8, 7 ; and Ovid, guantum ad, A. A. 1, 744. C£ 
frennd sub yoce. , 

Imputant. Make eharge or account of. NeaiOy confined to the 
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Jlidier lAtuL Frequent in T. in tlie reekonmg boih of debt and 
eredit; of praise and blame. Ci& Baid: MM^ntartf alioui aliquid. 

ObHganiur, L e. obligatos esse putant. Forma poaaiTa ad modum 
medii yerbi GraecL Gun. C£ note, 20 : mitcentur. 

Vietua-eomis, The tnode o/ life between host and guest i$ 
tourteoua, For vic/iM^manner of life^ ct Cio. Iuy. 1, 25, 85. 

XXTT. j? is not exactly equivalent bere to a, nor does it mean 
nmplj afier, but immediatelj on awaking out of Bieep,^Lavaniur, 
wash themselyea^ i. e. bathe; like 6r. Ao^fioi. So aggregantur, 18; 
pbligantur, 21, et paasim. 

CalidOf 8C. aqua, ct in Greek, ^cp/t^ Ao^co-i^ai, Aristoph. Nubu 
1040. In like manner Pliny nfies frigidat £pw 6, 16: eemel 
iterumque frigidam popoe<ut tranaitque» Other writers speak of 
the Germans as bathing in their riyers^ doubtless in the summer; 
but in the winter they use the warm batb, f^ more agreeable in 
that oold dimate. So in Bussia and other cold countriea» e£ Mur. 
in loco. 

Separatae-mefiM, Contra Romanorum luxuriam, ex more fere 
ffbmeriei aeyi Giin. 

Sedea, opposed to the tridinia, on which the Romans nsed to 
recline^ a practice as unknown to the rude Germans^ as to the eatly 
Greeks and Hebrews. See Coler. Stud. of Gr. Poets, p. 71 (Boston, 
1842). 

Negotia, Plural— /A^V yarious purmite, So Cic. de Or. 2, 6 : 
forenaia negotia, Negotium^^nee^tium, C. and G. being originally 
identical, as thej still are almost in form, — Armati, Cf. note^ 11* 
ut turbae placuit. 

Continuare^ etc. est diem noctemque jungere potando, siye dio 
nocteque perpotationem oontinuare. E. 

Ut, sc. Bolet fieri, c£ ut in licentia, ^ 2. The clause limitB crebrae; 
it is the frequenl oeeurrenee of brawls^ that is customar}'' among 
those giyen to wine. 

Tranaiguniur, See note on transigitur, § 19« 

Aedseendia* i. e. a88umendi& 

Simplieea manifestlj refers to the expreaaum of thought ; ex- 
piained afterwards by fingere nesciunt-i-/ranA:; ingenuom, C£ 
His. 1, 15: AnptieiaAmA hqttimur; Ann. 1, 69: aimplieea euraa, 

Aatuta-^udlida, Aatutua est natura, eallidua multarun^ veippif^ 
peritia. KX Aatutua, cunning ; eallidua, worldly wis^ Do^. 

Adhrtu, Ta thia day, despite the degeneracy i^id diBhoncstj ol 

6 
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the age. So DdcL and Or. Rit. Bays: quae adliuo pectoi^ claiuf 
erant. Others Btiil make iif^ticmf, even. Cf. note, 19. 

Hetraetaiur» Reyiewed, reeoMtdered. 

8<dvoir-ratio est. The proper relation of hoth timee is preeerved^ 
or the adyantage of botb is secured, as more fuUy explained in th« 
next member, yiz. by disctunng when they are incapaUe o/difffuise, 
and deeiding, when they are not liahle to mistake, Cl Or. i^. loe;, 
and Botticher, sub y. 

Passow well remarkB» that almost eveiy German usage, men* 
taoned in this chapter, is in marked contrast witJi Roman mannen 
and euBtom& 

XXin. Pohit^pro potu, or in potum, dat. of the end. So 46 : 
Yictui herba^ Testitui pelles. T. and Sallust are particularly fond 
of this oonstruction. Cf. Bot Lex. Tac, sub Dativtts. 

ffordeo aut frumento, Bordeo^harley ; fnmento, properly 
fruit (frugimentum, fruit Kar' ^loxhv, i. e. groin), grain of nny kind, 
here wheat, cf. Yeget. B. M. 1, 13 : et roilites pro frumento hordeum 
cogerentur accipere. 

Similitudinem vini, Beer, for which the Greeks and Roman» 
had no name. Hence Herod. (2, '77) speaks of olvos 4k Kpi^ww 
x€iroi7ifi*yos, among the Egyptians. 

Corruptus. Cum Tacitea indignatione dictum, cf. 4: infectoSf so 
Gun. But the word is often used to denojte mere change, withoui 
the idea of being made worse, c£ Virg. Geor. 2, 466 : Nec casia 
Hquidi corrumpitur usus olivi. Here render /cm«n/«i 

JHpaCf sc of the Rhine and Danube , i. e. the Roman border, as 
in ^2 : proximi ripae. 

Poma, Fruits of any sort, cf. Pliny, TS, H. 17, 26: ai*borem 
vidimuB omni genere pomorum onustum, alio ramo nudhuej alio 
baedSf aliunde 'nte^ Jicie, pirie, etc 

Recensfera, Venieon, or other game freshy L e. reeently taken, 
in distinction from th^ tainted, whidi better suited the luxurioui 
toflte of the Romans. 

Zae concretum, Called easeua by Caes. B. G. 6, 22. But thc 
Germans^ though they lived bo much on milk, did not understanc 
the art of maMng eheefie, see Pliny, N. H. 11, 96. " De caseo noit 
eogitandum, potius quod nostrates dicunt dickemilch** (l e. evr 
dled mtlk), GOn. 

ApparaJbu, Jjuxurioue prepareUion. — Blandimentis. Dainiitk 

Haud minusfaeile, Litotes for multo facilius. 

Ehrietaii, Like the American Aboriginee^ see note, ^ 1& 
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XXIV. yudL Seenote^^aa 

Qmibus id ludierum, For uhom it is a tpori; not wboso bnid 
neaa it is to fai*ni8h the omiuement : that would be qmrvm ut 
K. and 6r. 

/n/e«/a*-«poiTectas oontra saltantee. K. — Decarem. Poetio. 

(^tMm^tMn— qaod quaeritur, ffaiu, — Mercedem^ stipulated pa/, 
¥)agei, 

Q^amvis limits avdacis^^daring as it is (as you please). 

Sobrii inter seria. At Rome gaming was forbidden, except at 
the Satumalia, c£ Hor. Od. S, 24^ 58 : vetita legibua alea. The 
remarkable drcumatance (qttod mirere) in Germany wafl^ tbat they 
praetised it not merely as an amusement at their feasts, but when 
■ober among (inter) their ordinary every-daj pnrsuits. 

Nbvinimo, The latt in a seriesL Very frequently in tliis sense 
in T., 80 also in Caea. Properly newest^ then latesti lasL Cf. note^ 
Hia. 1, 47. ^xtremo, inyolTing the greatest hazard, like our extreme: 
loit andfiud (decisive) throw, This exoefisiye loye of play» extend- 
ing eyen to the sacrifice of personal liberty, is seen also ampng the 
American Indians, see Robertaon, Hist of Americai yol. 2, pp., 202- 
8. It ischaraoteristio of barbarous and sayage life, cf. Mur. in loeo. 

J)e libertate ae de eorpore. H.end,iadya=peraonal liherty» 

Volvntariam, An earlier Latin aotiior would haye uaed ipt^, 
ultro, or the like, limiting the Bubjeot of the yerb, instead of the object 
The Latin of the golden age prefers eonerete words. The later Latin 
approached nearer to the English, in using more eibttraet terms. Ct 
note on repercuetM, 8. 

Juvenior, More youthftdt and therefore more yigprous; not 
merely younger (junior), See Dod. and Rit in loo. Forcenini and 
Freund cite only two other examples of this fuU form of the eom- 
paratiye (Plin. Ep. 4, 8. and ApuU Met 8, 21), in which it doea 
not differ in meaning from the common eontraoted form. 

^fli— tfllin or tanta. Sueh or $o qreai, Gr. 

Pervieaeia, Pervieaeea sont, qm in aliquo certamine ad vineem 
dum perseyeranti SchoL Hor. Epod. 17, 14. 

Pudore, Shame, diegraee, So also Hi& 8, 61 ; contrary to uaage 
•f earlier writera^ who use it for aense of shame^ modeety, 

XXV. (Merie, All but thoae who haye gambled away their 
own liberiy, as in § 24w — Jn noetrum more^n, Ac, with 8))eeiil« 
dntiea distribnted through the houaehold (tbe slaye-household. e£ 
Botc^ 15X as explained by the foUowing clause. On the extrAme 
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KibdiTiBion of office among sUTes at It&nu see Beck. Oall. Bze % 
B6L S ; aod Smith'B Dio. Antiq. imder ServuB. 

Z^eaertp^o-i-dimensa, distribnta. Oiin. 

Familiam. Here the entire body of aervantt, ct note, § 10. 

Quiaque. Each servani has his own honse and home. 

Ui coUnuK Like the terumt orfarmer among the Romana; alar 
the yassal in the middle ages» and the serf in Modern Europe. 

Eactemu, Thvt far, and no farther, l e. if he pays his rent or 
tas, no mOTe is required of him» 

Oetera. The teet of th$ dtUiei (usually performed by a Jtoman 
MTvani), yiz. thoee of the houie, the vnfe and ehUdren (aa of the 
maBter) pefform, Gr. Btrangely refers uxar et liberi to the wife and 
children of tbe serya^t Paseow also refers donm» to the houBe oi 
the servant^ thus making it ideatical with the penaies above^ with 
whioh it seems rather to be eontrasted. With the nse of cet&ra here, 
eompare His. 4, 66: eeterum tmigup^ihe rest^ Yi& the common 
Boldiera^ and see the principle well illustrated in Ddderlein^sEsBay, 
HiSk p. 17. 

Opere, Hard lahor, which wonld serye as a pnnishment. The 
Romane pnnished their indolent and refractory domestics» hj. send- 
ing them to labor in the cowntry^ «s well as by beayy chaina (vtn- 
euiii) and eruel flngellations {verherare), They had also the power 
of life and death {ooddere), Beek. Gall. Exe. 2. Sc 2 ; Smith*s Dic 
Ant as aboye. 

Non diidpliMr-ira, Hendiady8».non disciplinae seyeritate^ sed 
ii*ae iropetu. Cf. His. 1, 51 : aeveritate disciplinaei ^ 

Nisi-impune^ i. e. without the peeuniary penalty or satisfaction, 
which was demanded when one put to death an enemj {inimicum), 
Ct21. 

lAherti-libertini. These words denote the same persons» but 
with this differenoe in the idea: /t6er<tM»—the freedman of somo 
particular master, /iier^mtM—one in the condUion ol' a freedman 
witfaout-reference to anj master, At the time of the Decemyirate^ 
and for Bome time after, liberti— ^mancipated slavesi libertini«4iiie 
deBcendants of such, c£ Suet Chiud. 24. 

Quae regnantur, Governed hy hinge, Ex poetarum more dio- 
tnm, cfl Yirg. Aen. 6, 794 : regnata per arva. So 43 : Qothonai 
regnantur, and 44 : Suiones. Gun. 

/ii^6nuo«*»free bom ; noM/tf#-^igh born. 

Aicenduntf i. e. aseendere possunt 

Ceteroi, By Bjnosis (sce Gr.) for ccteras. 3C gentei^ 
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bnpares, sc ingenms et nobilibua. 

lAbertaiU argumentum, inasmneh as they yalue liocrty «tid 
cnuenahip too .mnch to oonfer it on frcedmen and 8l*ye& Thii 
whole topio of freedmen is an oblique oeoBnre of Boman eostom in 
the age of the Emperors, whoee freedmen were not unfrequently 
their fayorites and prime miniBterSb 

XXVL .Pbttw agitare, 2h loan numey at intereeL 

Et in -tuura^ extendere, And to put out that interest again on 
interetU The other explanation, yiz. that it means simply to put 
raoney at interest^.makes the last dause wholly superfluous. 

Servatur, Is iecuredf se. abstinenee frtm usury; or the non- 
existence of usury, which is the eseential idea of the* preoeding 
dause. 

Ideo-^itum eeset, scl ignoti nnlla cupidol Of. 19: boni moree^ 
va bonae leges. Qun. The reader canoot fiiil te recognize here, 
as usual, the reference to Rome, where usury was practised to an 
exorbitant extent See Fiske*s Manual, § 270, 4. and Amold's His. 
of Ilome, Tol. 1. passim. 

Uhiverne, Whole dane, in distinction from indiTidnal owners. 

In vieee. By tumn, Al Tices, Tice, Ticis. Dod. prefersin 
vicis ; Rit in Ticos— for i. e. by Tillages. But whether we traii»* 
Sate by turns or by Tillages, it comes to the same thing. Gi, Cmb, 
B. G. 6, 22. 

Camporum, arva, ager, foli, terrae, Aa These words differ froin 
each other appropriately as follows: Terra is opposed to mare et 
coelum, Tiz. earth, Solum is the substratum of any thing, yiz. eoiid 
ground or eoil, Campus is an extenmve plain or leTcl surfiice, 
whcther of hind or water, here Jiekk, Ager is distinctiTely the 
territory that surrounds a city, Tiz. the pttblid lands, Arvum 1» 
ager aralua, Tiz. pUmgh lands, Bredow. 

Superett, There is enough, and more, cf. § 6, note. 

Ldbore eontendutit. They do not striTC emulously to equal the 
^ertility of the soil by their own industry. Pisissow. 

Imperatur. Just as frumentum, commeatiis, obsides, etc, impe' 
raniur, are demanded or expected 6iin. 

Totidem, sc. quot Romani, c£ idem, 4, note. Tacttus ofti^n otnits 
one member of a comparison, as he does also one of two compaiu- 
tiTe particles. 

Bpeeies, Parte, Sometimes the logical divisions of a genus; so 
vsed by Cic. and Quin. (( 6, 58): cum genus diTiditur in species. 

Tntellectum, A word of the silver nge, ef. note on Toluntariam, 
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84. Intellectum^liabent*— artf underttood and namej, '*< 
distortam dicendi gennsl" Giin. 

Aiitumni-Agnarantur. Acoordingly in Engliab, spring, snmmer 
and winter are Saxon words» while autnmn is of Latin origin (Anc' 
tnmnns). See DQbner in loc. Still such words as Harfeet^ Her 
pist^ Har&t, Herbst» in other Tentonio dialects, apply to the an- 
tumnal seaaon, and not» like our word harvest» merely to the fruiti 
of it 

XXVII. Funera, proprie de toto apparatu sepnlturae. E, 
Funeral rites were performed with great pomp and extravagance at 
Rome ; c£ Fiske'a Man., § 840 ; see also Hur. in loco, and Beck. 
GalL Exc Sc 12. 

Ambitio. Primarily the solicitation of office by the candidate ; 
then the parade and display that attended it; then parade in gene- 
ral, espedally in a bad senae. 

Oertis, i e. rite atatutia. Qnn. 

Oumulant Stmctura eat poetica, cf. Yirg. Aen. 11, 50: ewnu-' 
latque altada doni& K. 

EqwiM a^§ieHvT. Herodotus relates tho aame of the Scythians (4, 
71); Caesar, of the Gauk (R G. 6, 19). Indeed all mde nationa 
bury with the dead those objects which are most dear to them 
when liying, under the notion that they will use and enjoy them in 
a future state. See Robeiiaon^s Amer. B. 4, «bc, &c 

Sepulerum-erigit. Still poeticai ; literally : a turf reare ihe 
ownft. C£ His. 6, 6 : Libanum erigiL 

Pontml— -deponunt So Oic Tuac Qu. : ad ponendum dolorem 
C£ A. 20: posnere iram. 

Femini^-meminisee. Cf. Sen. Ep. : Yir prudena memiuiaae per- 
seyeret» lugere desinat 

Aecepimus, Ut ab aliis tradita audiTimuB, non ipsi cognoTinraiu 
K See Freliminary Remarka, p. 79. 

In eammune. Cic would have aaid, universc or de nnireni 
origine. Gr. Cic uses in eammane^ but in a different eense, yiz. 
for the common weal. See Frennd, sub yoc 

InstitutOj political ; rittu, religious. 

Quae natumee. And what iribes, etc ; quac for quaeque by 
asyndeton, or perhape» as Rit suggesta^ by mistake of the copyist 
^ComimigraveritU. Subj. of theindirectquestion. Gr. 265 , Z. 552. 

German critics have expended much labor and reaearofa, in 
d«llning the locality of the sereral German ti*ibes with which the 
ronainder of the TYoatise is occupied. In ao doing, they rely not 
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only on historical dato, but also on tbe traoes of andent namea 
Btill attached to citieSy forests^ monntains» and other localities (c£ 
note, § 16). These we shall sometimes advert to iu the notes. 
But on the whole, these speculations of German antiquarians are 
not only less iuteresting to scholars in. othei' countries, but are 
so Qnsatis&ctory and conti*adictory among themeelves, that^ for 
the most part, we shall poss them over with very UtUe atten- 
tion. There is manifestly an intrinsic difficulty in defining the 
ever ohanging limits of unciyilized and unsettled tribes. Hence 
the irreconcilable contradictions between ancietU afUhoritiea, aa 
well as modem critiques, on this subject. Tacitus, and the 
Roman writers generally, betray their want of definite know* 
ledge of Germany by the frequency with which they specify the 
names of mountains and riyers. Tlie following geographicid out* 
iine is from Ukert» and must suffice for the geographyoi the remaiii- 
der of the Treatise: '*In the comer between the. Bhine «nd t)ie 
Danube, are the Decumates Agri, perhaps as &r as the Mayne» 29. 
Northward on the Bhine dwell the Mattiaci, whose neighbors on 
the east are the Chatti, SO. On the same riyer farther north are the 
[Jsipii and the Tencteri; then the Frudi 82-84. Eastward of the 
Tencteri dwell the Chamayi and the Angriyarii (earlier the Brac- 
teri), and east w southeast of them the Dulgibini and Chasuarii, 34^ 
and other small tribes. Eastward of the Frisii Germany juts out 
f&T towards the noHh, 85. On the coast of the bay thus formed, 
dwell the Chauci, east of the Fiisii and the aboye mentioned tribes; 
on the Bouth, they reach to the ChattL East of the Chauci and 
the Chatti are the Cherusci, 86^ whose neighbors are tbe Foei.. The 
CheruBci perhaps^ aocording to Tadtus» do not reach to the oeean ; 
and in the angle of the aboye bay, he places the Cimbri, 87. Thos 
TaeituB representB the westem faalf of Germany. The eastem is of 
greater dimensiona. Thei*e are the Sueyi, 88. He calls the 
oonntiy Sueyiay 41, and enum^rates many tribes, whioh bdong 
there. Eastward.of the Cherusci he places the Semnones and 
Langobardi; north of them are the Beudignt, Ayionei^ Anglii, 
Yarini, Eudoses^ Suardones and Nuithones; and all these he may 
haye regarded as lying in the interior, and as the most unknown 
tribes^ 41. He then mentions the tribes that dwell on the Danube, 
Mstward from the Decumates Agri: the Hermunduriy-in.whose 
oountry the Elbe has its source; the Narisd, Marcomamii and 
Qnadi» 41-42. Ihe Maroomanni hold the country which the Boit 
formerly posseseed ; and northward of them and the Quadi, ehiefly 
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on ihe mountams which TDn throngh Snevia, are the Marsign^ 
Gothini, Osi and Burii, 43. Farther north are the Lygii, conBist* 
fng ot many tribes^ among which the most distinguished are the 
Arii, Helyecones^ Manimi, Klysii and Kahar^ ali, 48. Still farther 
north dwell the Gothones, and, at the Ooean, the Rugii and 
LemoYii Upon islands in the ocean live the Suiones^ 44. Upon 
the mainland, on the ooast^ are the tribes of the Aestji, and near 
them, perhaps on islands^ the Sitones, 45. Perhaps he assigned 
to them the immense islands to which he refers in his first chapter. 
nere ends Sueyia. Whether the Peucini, Yenedi and Fenni are to 
be reckoned as Germans or Sarmatiane^ isuncertain, 46. The Hel- 
lusii and Oxonae are fabulous." 

The foUowing paragraph from Prichard's Researches embodiea 
Bome of the more general condusions of ethnoffraphera, especially oi 
Zeuss» on whom Prichard, in common with OrelH and many other 
scholars^ phioes great i*eliance. " Along the coast of the German 
Ocean and across the isthmus of the Cimbric peninsula to the shore 
of tfae Baltic^ were spread the tribes of the Chauci and Frisii, the 
Anglii, Saxones and the Teutones or Jutes^ who spoke the Zouf- 
Gertnan languages, and formed one of the four divisions of the 
German race, oorresponding as it seems with the Ingaevones oi 
Tacitus and Plinj. In the higher and more oentral parts, the 
second great diyiuion of the race, that of the Hermiones, was spread, 
the tribes of which spoke Upper or HighrOerman dialects. Begiu: 
ing in theWest with the coimtry of the Sigambri on the Rhine, and 
from that of the Cherusei and Angrivarii near the Weser and the 
Hartz» this diyision comprehended, besides those tribes, the Chatti, 
the Langobardi, the Hermunduri, the Marcomanni and Quadi, the 
Lugii, and beyond the Yistula the Bastamae, in. the neighborhood 
of the Carpathian hill& To the eastward and northward of the last 
mentioned, near the lower course of the Yistula and thence at least 
as far as the Pregel, were the primitiye abodes of the Goths iand 
their oogn&t& tribes^ who are perhaps the Istaevones,** The fourth 
division of Prichard embraced the Scandinavians^ who spoke a lan* 
guage kindred to the Gtermans and were usually classed with thenu 
Those who would examine this subject more thoroughly, will con- 
sult Adelung, Zeuss^ Grimm, Ritter, Ukert» Prichard, Latham, <fec<, 
who hare written expressly on the geography or the ethnography 
«fGermany. 

XXYIIL Summus auetorumt i. c. omninm scriptorum ia^ qni 
plurimum auetoritatia Jideique habet K. Cf. Sueton. Caes. 66. 
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Though T. commendB bo higbljr the authorily o Caesar as a writei^ 
jet he differs from him in not a few mattera of fact^ as well ai 
opinion ; owing chieflj, donbtless, to the increased meana of infor- 
mation which he pOBsessed in the age of Trajan. 

Divu8 JtUius, i>tvtM— ^eified, divine; an epithet applied to 
the Roman Emperors after their decease. — IVacUL Cf. Caes. B. G. 
6, 24 : fuit antea tempua^ cum Oermanoa QaXli yirtute mperarewt^ 
ultro bella inferrent» propter hominum multitudinem agrique 
inopiam trans Rhenum colonias mitterent. Livy probably refers 
to the same events^ when he says (lib. 5, 34), that in the reign 
of Priscus Tarquinius, two immense bodies of Gauls migrated and 
tcck poesessioD, the one of the Hercynian Forest^ the other of Upper 
Italy. ' 

Amnia. The Rhine, — Promiscuas, Unsettled, ill dejined, 

Qito miniu after a yerb of hindering is foUowed by the subj. H. 
499 ; Z. S48. 

NiUla-^iviaas, i. e. not distributed among different and powerfid 
hingi, 

Hercyniam tilvam, A series of forests and mountains, strctching 
from Helvetia to Hungary in a line parallel to the Banube, and 
described hj Caesar (B. G. 6, 25^ as nine day's joumey in breadth 
and more than sixty in length. Tbe name seems to be preserved 
in the modem Hartz Forest^ which is however far less extensive. 

Igitur-Helvetii^^ixM regionetn inter, etc See note on colunt, 
16. Igitur seldom stands as the first woi*d in a sentence in Cicero. 
C£ Z. 867; and Kahner*s Cic Tusc Qu. 1, 6, 11. Here it mtro- 
duces a moi*e particular explanation of the general subject mentioned 
at the close of the previous chapter. So in A. 13. When so used^ 
it Bometimes stands first in Cic, olways in T. Cf. Freund sub ▼. 
Touching the Helvetii, see Caes. B. G. 1, 1 ; T. His. 1, 67. 

Boihemi nomen. Compounded of Boii and heim (home of the 
Boii), now Bohemia. Heinv^^am in the termination of so many 
oames of towns» e. g. FramingAam, Kotting/^am. The Boil were 
driven from their country by the Marcomanni, 42. The fugitivei 
are snpposed to have carried their name into Boioaria, now Bayaria. 
C£ Piichard'8 Physioid Researches, Yol. III. Chap. 1, Sec 6 ; and 
Latham's Germany of Tacitus in loco. 

Oermanorum naiione^ i. e. German in situation, not in origin, foi 
this he expressly denies or disproves iif 43, from the iuct that tliey 
ipoke the Pannonian langnage, and paid tributc The doubt ez«> 
pressed hese has roference only to their original loemtiofi, not to 
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fcheir original stock, and is therefore in no vroj inoonBistent witJi 
ttie affirmation in chapter 48. 

Oum-^nce. Henoe followed bjr snbj. H. 618, 1. ; Z. 5*1 1. 

Uiriusqtie lipae. Here of the Dam^ the right or Pannoniaii 
bank of which was occupied by the Arayisci, and the left or Ger- 
man bank hj the Osl So elsewhere of the Jihine, 87, and of both, 
17, and 23. 

Treveri. Hcnce modcm Treves. 

drea. In reepect to. A ase foreign to the golden age of Latin 
eompofiition, but not unfrequent iu the silyer age. See Ann. 1 1, 2. 
15. Hia. 1, 43. G£ Z. 298, and note, H. 1, 13. 

Affectationem, Eager desire to pass for naiive Germans. Ad 
yerbum, cf. note, H. 1, 80. 

Ultro. Radically the same with «/^ra»>bejond. Properly 
bejond expectation, beyond necessity, beyond measure, beyond 
any thing mentioned in the foregoing context Hence unex- 
pectedly, freely, cheerfuUy, very much, even more, Here very, 
quite. Gr. 

Inertia Oallorufn. T., says Giin., is an everlasting peraecutor of 
the Gauls^ cf. A 11. 

Haud <Mi^-«haud dubii. It limits Geimanorum populi. £/n* 
doubtedly German tribea. 

Meruerint. TSot merely desei-ved, but eamedy attained. For the 
subj. after quanquamj of. note, 85. 

Agrippinenaea. From Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus and 
wife of OlaudiuB. Ann. 12, 27. Now Cologne. " 

Conditorie, Conditor with the earlier Latins is an epicene, con- 
ditrix being of later date. Here used of Agrippina. Of course eui 
cannot agree with conditoria. It is a reflexive pronoun, the objeo- 
tive gen. after conditorie^ih^ founder of themselvee, i. e. of their 
state, cf. ocUum am, 83. 

Experimento. Abl. on trial, not for ; i. e. in consequence of 
being found faithfuL In reference to the Ubii, g£ His. 4, 28. 

XXIX. Virtute sc bellica. 

Non midtum ex ripa. A emall tract on tlie bankf but chiefiy em 
itland in the river. C£ Hi& ^12: extrema Gallicae orae, simulqaa 
insulam, occupavere. 

Chattorum quondam» The very name Batavi is thought by 
ioiiM to be a eorrupted or modified form of ChattL See Bit in 

llM. 
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Prmugretnti, When is not known, but Julins Caesar found 
thi«a alreadj in poesession of their new territorj. B. G. 4^ 10. 

J^lerent Subj. after «a«-^i6w— «f^A that, H. 600, 2 ; Z. 556. 

I^ec^onUnmuntur, Are neither dishonored, So in His. 4^ 17. 
the Batavians are called tributorum expertes, 

Oneribus, The burden» of regvZar taxation, — CoUationibwt, 
Extraordinary contributions, 

Tda, offensive ; arma, defensiye armor. 

In ma ripa, On the right or eastem bank of the Rhine. AgwU 
is to be taken with in sua ripa, as well as with nobiecum, which 
ar« antithetic to each other. Meaning : in situation Germans» in 
feeling. Bomans. 

Mente animoque. In mitid and spirit, Mens is prcperljthe 
understanding, animus the feeling part^ and-both together compre- 
hend the whole souL 

Aeriua animantur, Made more courageous by the influenee tf 
their very aoil and climate even (adhuc, ct note, 19). 

Jhuneraverim. Subj cf note, 2 ;. crediderim, 

Dectanatee-exercenL jE^atfrccn^— colunt So Vii*g. tellm*em, ter 
ram, humum, solum, <&c., exercere, 

Decutnate8''^eGum&T\o&, Occurs only here. Tithe-pajing landsi 
For their location, see note, 27. 

Dvhiae posseiisionis, i, e. insecurCf till confirmed hy limite aeto 
promotisgue praesidiiSf L e. extending the boundary and advaneing 
ihe garrisons or outpibsfs, 

Sinus, Extreme bend or border, Cf, note, 1. So Vii^. (Geor. 2, 
128) calls India extremi sinus orbis. 

Provinciae, A proyince, not anjr particular one. 

XXX. Initium inchoant Pleonastic. So initio orto, His. 1, 
76; initium ooeptum, IIi& 2, 79; perferre tolerayeritv Ann. 8, 8. 
Ultra is farther back fiom the Rhine. Ghattorum eedes nbi nuno 
magnus ducatus et principatus Hassorum, quorum nomen a Chattis 
deductnm. Bitter. Cha^d— Hewiane^ as Germ. wacserH-Eng. 
wa/er, and irpdtnrt u » "irpi.rrw, 

Effusis. Loca effusa snnt^ quae latis campis patent K. Thia 
use belongs to the later Latin, though Horaoe applies the word with 
lafo tothesea: effusi late maris. Gr. 

Durant siquidem, etc On the whole, I am constiiained to yield 
lo the authority and the arguments of Wr., Or., Dod., and TLit^- and 
place tbe pause before durant, instead of after it as in the first 
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ediiion. Dwrant precedes Biquidem for the sake of empluuiiB» jnsl 
as quin immo (chap. 14) and guin etiam (18) yield their usual place 
to the emphatie word. These are all departm*es from estAblisbed 
usage. See notes in loc. cit Que must be understood aftcr paula- 
tim : it is inserted in the text by Ritter. 

Jiaresetmt, Beeome fevoer and fiEirther apart So Yirg. Aen. 3, 
411 : Angutti rareseent elaustra Pelori, 

Chattot 8U09. As if the Chatti were the children of tho Fores^ 
and the Forest emphatically their country. Possow. 

Protequitur, deponit. Begins^ continuea, and euds with the 
Chatti. Poetical>^is coeztenfflve with. 

Duriora, sc solito, or his^ ct 6r. 256, 9. — Stricti, einewyt ttrong^ 
which has the same root as stringo, 

Ut inter GermanoSf \ e. pro iugenio Germanorum, Gah. So wo 
sajr elliptically: for Germans. 

Praeponere, etc- A series of infinitiyes without connedives 
denoting a hasty enumeration of particulars ; elsewhere, sometimes^ 
a rapid succession of events. Cf. notes, A. 86, and H. 1, 36. Tlio 
particulars here enumerated, all refer to military proceedings. 

Disponere-noctem. They distribute the dai/, sc as tho period of 
various labors ; they fortify the night, sc as the scene of danger. 
Still highly poetical. 

Matione. Way^ manner. Al. Romanae. 

Ferram^is. Iron toolsy axes^ mattocks» «fec — Gopiis. Pto 
visions. 

Rari. Predicate of pugna, as well as exeursus. — Veloeita^ 
applies to cavalry, cunctatio to infantry; jt<«to— connected with» 
allied to, cf. juxta libertatem, 21. 

XXXL Aliis-populis. Dat after usurpatum, which with ita 
odjuncts iB the subject of vertit. See same construction, His. 1, 18 : 
observatum id antiquitus comitiis dirimendis non terruit Galbam, 
etCy c£ also A. 1. — Audentia oecurs only thrioe in T. (G. 81. 84b 
Abd. 15, 58), and once in Pliny (Ep. 8, 4). It differs from aiM&Kto 
in being a virtue, 

Vertit Intrans. Not so found in Gic, but in Liv., Caes., and 
Ball., not nnfrequent Gr. Cic however uses anno verterUe. 

In consensum vertit. ffas become the common custom. 

Ut primum. Just as soon as. A causal relation is also iraplied ; 
haiee followed by the subj. 

Orinem^suhmittere. We find this oustom {ofletting the hair and 
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heard grow long) latcr among tbe Lombards ahd tbe Saxonfl^ tt 
Tnm. Hia. Ang. Sax., App. to B. 2. 

Superspolia, i. e. over the bloody epoih of a slain enemy. 

Revelanty i, e. they remove tbe liair and beard, which have so 
«ong vet/eef the face. 

Hetidis so ' "r epaid, dtseharged their obligcUicne to tkone who gave 
thetn hirth, 

Bqualor, Thia word pnmarily denotes roughneas ; secondariljr 
and usiially filth: here the deformity of anahorn hair and beard. 

Insttperf i. e. besides the long hair and beard. The pi*oper posi- 
tion of insuper is, as here, between the adj. and snbs., c£ 34: 
immensoB insuper lacns; see also insuperf 12. 

AbsolvaL Subj. after donec, ^faeiat below. See note, 1. 

IRc-habitus, sc ferreum annulum, cf. 17. P/«rimt»— •permultis, 
Rit 

Placet Antithetic to ignominiosum genti, Very many of the 
Chatti are phased with that which is esteemed a disgrace by most 
Germans^ and so pleased with it as to retain it to old age, and wear 
it as a badge of distinction {eanent insignes). 

NoveL Al. torva. Strange, unusual. Placed in the van {prima 
acies)f because as the author says» § 48 : primi in omnibus proelifs 
ociUi yincuntur. 

Mansuescunt Primarily said of wild beasts, accustomed to the 
hand of man or tamei. So immMnis, not handled, wild, eayagck 
The dause introduced by nam illustrates or enforces visu nova, and 
may be rendered thus: for not even in time of peaeo do they grovi 
aentle and put on a milder aspect 

Exsanguis. Usually lifeless or pale. Here languH feehle. 

XXXII. -4/wo— quoad alveum. Abl. of respect, H. 429 ; 
Z.45Y. 

Certum. JPhsed, toell dejined, i. e. not divided and diffused, (so as to 
form of itself no sufficient border or boundary to the Roman Empire) 
as it was nearer its source among the Chatti. So this disputed word 
seems to be explained by the author himself in the foUowing clause ; 
quique terminus esse tt^fflcieU^mmand such that it sujffices to be a bound^ 
ary. Qui^talis vi; hence foHowed by the subj. H. 600, 1. ; Z. 668. 
Bo Mela (3, 2) cor.trasts. sotidus et eerto alveo lapsus with huc et illue 
dispergitur. 

2flmc/m«i-^pud Tencteros, by encdlagey cf. note on ad patrcm^ 
tO^ and other references there. The Tencteri and Usipu seem to 
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haye been at length abeorbed into the mass oi people, 'who appetf 
under the later name of Alemanni. Cf. Prichard. 

Familiam. ServarUSf ct note on same word, 15. See also Beck 
GalL, Exa 1. Sc. 1. — PencUes^^iir homestead. 

Jttra suceessionum^heir loovn^ all that goes down by hereditary 
descent 

ExdpiU Here in the nnuBiial sense of inherits. — Oetera, eo, 
jwra srjiceessionufn, 

BeUo. AbL and limits both ferox and melior. Meaning : Thm 
horses are inheritedf noU like ihe rest of the estate, hy the eldest «m, 
but hy the hravest, 

XXXIIL Occurrehant, Met the view, presenied ihemselves, A. 
mofit the senae of the corresponding English word. The Btructm t 
of ftarratur (as impers.) is Terj rare in the earlier authors^ who 
would say : Cfiamavi narrantur. Cf. His. 1, 50. 90. The Chcmavi^ 
<bc., were joined afterwards to the Franks. Cf. Prichard. The 
present town of Ham in Westphalia probably preserves the name 
and giyes the oriffinal locality of the Chamav% the present Engem 
that of the Angrivarii. The termination Yai*ii or uarii pi*obably«M 
inhabitants ofl Thus Angriyarii— inhabitants of Engern Chasuarii 
winhabitants of the river Hase. The same element is perhapa 
contained in the tenuination of Bructer» and Tenctm. See Latham 
in loco. 

Nos, sc. Bomonos. jSir^a—indined to (cf. Ycrgo), towards. 

Spectaculo, Ablative. Inyidere is constructed by the Iiatins in the 
following ways: invidere alicui aliquid, alicui alicujus rei» alicui 
aliqua re, alicui in aliqua re. Hess. The construction here (with 
the abL of the thing, which was the object of euTy) belongs to the 
tiilyer age. C£ Quint (Inst. 9, 3, 1) who contrasts it with the usage 
of Cicero, and considers it as illustrating the fondness of the age for 
fiffurative language. 

Ohlectettioni octdisque, Hendiadys for ad oblectationem oculo 
nim. The author here exults in the promiscuous slaughter of the 
German Tribes by each other's arms» as a brilliant spectade to 
Romau eyes — a feeling little oongenial to the spirit of Christianity, 
Lut neoeesarily nurtured by the gladiatorial shows and bloody 
amusements of the Bomans, to say nothing of the habitual hoetility 
ffhich they waged against all other nations» that did not subrait to 
fheir dominion. 

Quaeso, sc. deos. Though fortune is spoken of below, as con- 
roUing the destiny of nations. This passage shows clearlythal 
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IWtue^ with all his partiality for German manners aiid nioraiB^ 
•tin retains the heart of a Roman patriot He lores his conntry 
with all her &ult8^ and bears no good-will to her enemies^ howcyer 
manj and great theu* Tirtnes. The pasdage is important^ as illu»- 
trating the spirit and design of the whole Treatisc. The work w&s 
Dot written as a blind panegyrio on the Germans» or a spleeny 
eatire on the Romans. Neither was it oomposed for tlie purpose of 
stirring up Trajan to war against Germany ; to sudi a purpose» sudi 
a dause, as urgentibus imperii foUiSf were quite adverae. Least ol 
all was it written for the mere pastime and amusement of Roman 
readers. It breathes the spirit at ouoe of the earnest patriol^ and the 
high-toned moralist 

Odmm md. Gf. note, 28 : conditar, Hatred of themielves ; i. e. 
of one another* So in Greek, the reflexive pronoun is often used 
for the redproeaL 

Qmmdo^^^nce , a subjectiYe reason. Cf. note, fii& 1, 31 ; ard ^ 
ZA^'^Urffentihu&-f<Ui8, sc to disoord and dissolution, for such were 
the forebodinga of patriotic and sagacious minds ever after the over- 
throw of the Republic^ even under the prosperous reign of Trajan. 

XXXiy. A tergOf i. e. further bn^k from the Rhine, or towarda 
the East — A fr<mte^ nearer the Rhine or towards the West. Both 
are to be referred to the Angrivarii and Chamavi, who had the 
Dulgibini and the Chasuarii in their rear (on the east), and the 
Frisii on their front (towards the west or northwest). — Frisiif the 
Frieslanders. 

Majoribus^riunu They have the name of Greater or Zea§ 
JfHsiif aceording to the measure of their strength, For this sense 
of ex see note '7. For the cose of majorihus minorihusque see Z. 
421, and H. 887, 1. 

Praetexuntur, Are bordered hy the Rhine (hemmcd, as the toga 
praetexta by the purple) ; or, as Freund explainfs are oovered by it> 
i. e. lie behind it — Immensos Idcus. The baye^ or arms of the sea^ 
at the mouth of the Rhine (Zuyder Zee, etc.), taken fur lakes by T. 
and Pliny (Ann. 1, 60. 2, 8. N. H. 4, 29). They have been greatly 
dianged by Inundations. See Mur. in looo. 

Oceanumt sc Septentrionalem. — Sua^ sc. parte. — Tentavimus^ 
sxptored. 

fferculis columnas. "Wherever the land terminated, i\nd it 
appeared impossible to proceed further, ancient maritime naUons 
frigned pillars of Hercnles. Those mentioned m this passage some 
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lathon have placed at the extremity of Friesland, and othert at liii 
entrance of the Baltic.** Ky. c£ note, 8. 

Adiit, i e. yere adiit, cxttially Tisited that part of tbe world. 

Quiequid-coruensimw. This paseage is a standard illuBtration 
of the Hcmana ituerpretcUlone (§ 43), the Koman constrnetion, whidi 
the Romans put upon the mythologj and theology of other nation& 
It showB that they were accustomed to apply the names of their 
gods to the gods of other nations on the ground of eome resemblance 
in character, historj, worehip, <bc. Sometimes perhaps a resemblance 
in the namea constituted tlie ground of Identification. 

Drttao Germanico, Sorae read Draso et Germanico; othera 
Druso, Germanico, as a case of osjrndeton (Gr. 823, 1 (1.)) ; for both 
Drusus and Germanicus sailed into the Northern Ocean, and it i3 
not known that Germanicus (the son of Drusus and stepson of Tibe- 
rius^ who is by some supposed to be meant here) is ever called 
Druiua Germanitus. But DruBus, the father of Germanious» is 
colled Drusus Germanicus in the Histories (5, 19), where he is spoken 
of as having thrown a mole or dam across the Khine ; and it is not 
improbable that he is the person here intended. So X., Or. and 
Wr. 

Se, l e. the Ocean. See H. 449, H. ; Z. 604. 

Inquiri. ImperBonal^^Uivestigation to he made. E. suggcsts ifi- 
guirenti, agrecing with Germanieo, But T., unlike the eariier 
Latin authors, not unfrequently places an infin. after a verb of 
hindering. 

Credere quam acire, T. perhaps alluded to the precept of the 
Philosopher, who soid : Deura cole, atque crede, sed noli quaerere. 
Murphy. 

XXXV. In Scptenirionemy etc. On the North, it faiU haek, sc 
into the Ocean, toith an immense bend or peninsula. TheflexuB here 
spoken of is called sinua in chap. 87, and describes the Cjmbri« 
Chersonesufl» or Danish Peninsula. See Ddd., Or. and Rit in Iool 
-—Ae primo atatim. Andjirtt immediately^ sc. as we begin to traoa 
the northem coast — Lateribus, sc the eastern. 

Quanqiumi followed by the subj., seldora in Cic., but usually in 
T., Z. 574, Note. Ct note, His. 5, 21. — Sinuetur, sc southwarda^ 
Donec-sinuetur. Ct note, 1 : erumpat. 

Inter Germanos, Considered among the Germans» in the eitim» 
tion of the Chrmanw. 

Quiqfte^tueri, A clitute connected to an aejf. (nobiliBumniX oC 
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«ertniti, qoique, 82. Qiti in both passogesMtalifl) ut Henco followed 
bjBubj. H. 601, L ; Z. 668. 

Impotentia, ungovemed passiofi, kKpAreiau Tmpotentia seldom 
denotes want of power, but usnally that unrestnuned pasdion, which 
results from the want of ability to control one's self 

Ut-offant depends on atseqwintur. Subj. H. 490 ; Z, 631, a. 

Si res poscat, Some copies read : si res poscat exerdtus, But 
poeco and postulo seldom have the object expressed in such clauBe^ 
et 44: ut res poscit; 6: prout ratio poecit So also Cic. and Salt, 
pass. Exerdtus is subject nom., promptua being understood, as 
pred. ; and plurimum virorum equorumque explains or rather en- 
foroes exereitus : andj if the case demand, an army^ the greatest abu^ 
danee o/men and horses. 

Quieseentibus, i e. bellum non gerentibus; eadem^ i. e. the same, 
as if engaged in war. 

XXXVL Cheruscu It was their chief, Arminius (Germ. Her 
mann), who, making head against the Romans, was honored as th« 
Deliverer of Germany, and celebrated in ballad songs, which are 
preserved to this daj. See his achievements in Ann. B. 1, and 2. 
This tribe became afterwards the head of the Saxon confederacy. 

Matcentcm. Enervating, So mareentia pocula, Stat Silr. 4^ 
0, 66. It is us:ially intransitiye, and is taken here by some in the 
sense of languid, enervate (literolly withered). — Tllacessiti is a poet- 
Augustan word. Cf. Freund. 

Impotentes, Cf. impotentia, 86. 

EiUso quiescas, Falleris, diim quiescis. Dilthej. Cf. note, 14: 
possis. 

Ubi manu agitur, Where matters are decided bj might rather 
tfaan right. C£ manu agens^ A. 9. 

Nomina superioris. Virtues (only) o/ the stronger party, thc 
oonqueror. They are deemed yioes in the weaker. 

Chatti^-^ssU : tohile to tke Chaiti, who were victoriouSf sueeess 
was imputed /or ufisdom, The antithetic partide at the beginning 
of the clause is omitted. C£ note, 4 : minime, 

Fuissent, Subj. after cum signifying aUhough. H. 616, H. 

XXXVIL Sinvm, Peninsula, sc. tlie Cimbric C£ note, 85: 
flexu; 81: sinus, 

Oimbru The some with the Cimmerii, a once powerfnl raeo^ 
who, migrating from westem Aeda, that hive of nationa^ OTemm a 
large part of Europe, but their power being broken by the Boraani^ 
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■iid themselyea being oTemin and conqnered hj the GoUiio or Ger 
man Tribeii^ they were puBhed to the extreroe westem pointB of the 
oontinent and th^ British Islee^ where, and where alone, diatincl 
traoes of their language and literature remain to this day. They 
have left their name indelibly impreaaed on different localitiea in 
their roate, e. g. the Cimmerian Bosphorua, the Cimbric Chersonesua 
(now Jutland, occupied bj the Cimbri in the dajs of T.), Cumber- 
land (Cnmbria, from Cimbri) Ae, The ancicnt name of the Welah 
was idao Cymri, c£ Tur. His. Ang. Sax. 1. 2. 

Gloria is abl limiting ingens, 

Castra ac spaiicL, In apposition with lata ve8%tas=8patioea 
castra or castrorum spatia. H. 70i| IL 2 ; Z. 741. 

Utraque ripa, sc of the Rhine, the riyer and riyer bank by emi« 
nence. 

Mclem manueque, Tke mass of their poptdatumj and the numr 
h*v of their armies, Obeerye the alUteration, as if he had said: 
ireasure the mass and might 

Exitue^ i. e. migrationie, Often used in this sense, ct Cae& R 
C 3, 69 : Salutem et exitwn sibi pariebant — Fidem^ proof 

Sexcenteeimum-annum, T. follows the Catonian Era. Aooord 
ing to the Yarronian Era, reoeiYed hj the modems^ the date would 
be A. U. C. 641— A. d 118. 

Alterum-^oneulattm, The seeond consnlship of Trajan (when 
he was also Emperor) waa^ after the i^eckoniDg of Tadtus, A. U. C. 
850, according to modem computation, 851— A. D. 98. This jear 
doubtless marks the time when this treatise waa written, eloe why 
aeleotedf 

Vineitur, So long is Germany in being conquered. (Tho worj. 
was nerer oompleted.) Cf. liy. 9, 8 : quem per annos jam prop< 
triginJta vineimu», 

Medio-epatio. In the intervening period, sc of 210 jears. 

SamniB^OaUiaeve, The Romans had fought bloodj, and some 
times disastrous battles with the Samnites (at the Caudine Fork^ 
Liy. 9, 2.), with the Carthaginians ^n the several Punie Wars), witb 
the Spaniards under Yiriathus and Sertorius (Florua^ Lib. %\ with 
the Gauls (Caes. B. G. pass.). But none of theae were eo sanguinarj 
M their wars with Uie Germana. 

Admdmuere, sc yulneribus, cladibus— castigavere. 

Regno^iherta», Liberty and monarchj in studied antithe8i& 1 
to implj that the former ia the atrongw priuciple of the two 
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Jkftaeis, The family name of the Partliiaii kinga^ as Pharaoh 
aud Pfcolemy of the Egyptian, Antiochus of tlie SyriaD, (fec. 

Amisso it ipse, sc oriens; the Eafit itself also lost its prinoe 
(Paeorus), in the engagemeni^ as well as the Romans their lcader 
(Craasns^L— 06/cctfrf f, reproach t« with, Subj. Cl n. G. 2 : peteret, 

Veniiditan, Commander nnder Anthonj, and conqueror of the 
Parthians in three battles, A. U. C. 715. He was raised from the 
lowest rank and the meanest employmenf^ hence perhaps the ex- 
pression, dejectus infra^ humbled beneath Ventidius, 

Carhone-Mardio, Cneius Papirius Carbo defeated at Koreja^ A. 
U. 641 (liv. Epit 68.X L. Cassius Longinus defeated and shun, 647 
(Caes. B. G. 1, 7. 12.), M. Aurelius Scaurus defeated and taken cap- 
tive^ 648 (liy. Epit. 67.X Seryilius Caepio and M. Manlius defeated 
with great slaughter at Tolosa, 649 (Liy. Epit 67.^ Quintilins Varus 
defeated and slain, 762 (Suet Oct 23.) — all these victories orer the 
Romans in their highest strength and glorj— either in the time of 
the Hepublie (jPopulo Homano), or of the Mnpire nnder Augustus 
(Cacfan^-H&ll these attested the courage and militarj proweas of the 
Germans ; and they were still, for tlie most part> as free and aa 
powerful as ever. 

Caius Marius almoet annihilated the Cimbri at Aquae Sextiae, A. 
U. C. 652. 

Drusus. Claudius Di^usus invaded Germanj four times» 742-3, 
and finally lost his life by iaUiug from his hoi^se ou his return, c£ 
Dio. Libb. 54. 55. 

Nero, commonly known aa Tiberiue (brother of Drusuf» and step- 
Bon of Augustus), had the command in Germany at three different 
timefl^ 746-7, 756-9, 764-5, ofl Suet Tib. 9. seq. 

Germanicus, eon of Dnisus, made four campaigns in Germany, A« 
D. 14r-16, et Ann. B. 1. and 2. 

C. Caesaris, Caligula, e£ Suet Calig. ; T. His. 4, 15. 

Diseordia&^rmorum, The ctvil wars after tbe death of Nero 

■ 

onder Galba» Otho, and yitelliu& 

Expugnatis-hihemis. Bj the Batavians under^Civilia. His. 4^ 
12 seq. ; A. 41. 

Affectavere. Aspired to the government oj, cL note ou affecta- 
iionem, 28. After donec, T. alwajs expresses a single definite pasl 
aetion by the perl ind., c£ A. 86 : donee-^hortatus est; a repeated, 
or continned past action bj ihe imp. subj. cf. note, A. 19 : donee- 
perel ; and a present action, which is in the nature of the case alse 
a eontinued action, bj the pres. subj. c£ note, 1 : separet. 
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TriwnphaH. Poetice, cf« Yirg. Aen. 6, 887 : Tiiumphftta 0» 
rintho ; Hor. Od. 8 8, 48 : Triumphati Medi. The reference here ii 
o the ridiculoTis trimnph of Domitian, A. 39, in which slaTee, pur- 
chased and di^seed ont for the purpose, were bome as captives 
through the streets. 

XXXVIIL Suema, In the time of T. a powerful confederacy, 
embiticing all the tribes enumerated in 39-45, and covering all the 
eastem and larger half of Qermany. But the confederacy was soon 
dissolyed and seldom appears in subsequent history. Vfe still haye 
a trace of their narae in the Modem Suahia, The name is supposed 
by some philologists (e. g. Zeuss) to denote tmseUled Ufonderers 
(Gerra. Schweben, to wave, to hover, cl Caes. B. G. 4, 1 : Suevis 
non longius anno remanere uno in loco, etc.) ; as that ef the Saxons 
does settlers^ ovjixed reeidenta (Germ. Sassen), and thatof the Franke^ 
freemen, See Rup. in loa An ingenious Artide in the North Ame- 
rican Review (July, 1847), makes the distinction of Suevi and non- 
Suevi radical and permanent in the religion and the language of 
the Germans; the Suevi becoming Orthodox Catholics^ and the non- 
Suevi Arians in Ecclesiastical History, and the one High-Dutch and 
the other Low-Dotch in the development of their language. 

Adhtie, Cf. note on it> 19. As to position, c£ ineuper 81, and 
84. The Suevi are still (adhitc) divided into distinct tribes bearing 
distinct names, though unitcd in a confederaey. Cf. Hand's Tursel- 
linus^ 1, 168. Dod. renders besides, sc. the general designation of 
Suevi. 

In commune, In common, Kot used in this sense by Cic, Caes. 
and liv, though frequent in T. Gr. C£ note on the same, 27. 

Ohliquare, To turn the hair back, or comb it up contrary to its 
natural direction — and then fasten it in a knot on the top of tiie 
head {svbstringere nodo) ; so it seems to be explained by the author 
himself below : horrentem eapUlvm retro sequuntur ac inipsosolo 
vertice religant, Others translate obliguare by twist, Many ancient 
writers speak of this manner of tying ihe hair among tJie Germam^ 
et Sen. de Ira. 8, 26. ; Juv. 13, 164. 

A servis separantur, /8^^j9araH<vr=distinguuntur. Servanis 
among the Suevi seem to have had their hair shom. So also it war 
among the Franks at a later date. Vid. Greg Tur. 8, 8. 

Marum et intra, etci Enallage, cf. note certum guique, 82. 

Hetro seguuntur, L e. follow it back, as it were, in its growtli, 
aad tie it up on the very crovm of the head only, insteod of letting it 
hang down, as it grows (submittere crinem). So K., Or. and roan^ 
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otbera. Passow and Dod. take Bequuntur in the sense of dgdref 
deltght in (our word seek), The word beurs that sense, e. g. 5: 
argentum magis quam aunim seqimntur, But then what is retrt 
Bequiintur I for retro must be an adjunct of sequuntur both ivom 
poBition, and because there is no other word which it can limit 
8aepe implies, that sometimes they made a knot elsewhere, but 
often tfi£y fasten it there, and there only, See Or. in loc. Thia 
whole passage illustrates our authoi^s disposition to avoid techmcal 
language. Cf. note, H. 2, 2^1. 

Innoxioie, SarmleaSy unlike Uie beauty cultivated among the 
Romans to dazsde and seduce. 

In altitttdinemf etc Ifbr tlie sake of (increased) heigkt and terroTf 
i. e. to appear tall and inspire terror. Ct note, A, 5 : tn jaeta- 
tionem; A. 7 : tn suam famam^ The antithetic part}<:le is omitted 
before this clause as it oflen is by our anthor. 

Ui hoatium octUiSf to strike with terror theeyes of the jnemy, 
for primi in omnibus proeliis oculi vincuntur, 43. 

XXXIX. Vetustissimos, Oldest. Vetus is old^ of long duration 
^ros, aetas) . antiq^iuSy ancient, belonging to a preceding age (ante) 
Recens (fresli, young) is opposed to the former: novus (new, modem), 
to the latter, See Ramshom and Freund. - 

Ii%des anttquitatis, Antiquitatis is objective gen.=—Me belief or 
persuasion of their arUiquity. 

Auguriis-sacram, The conimentators all note the hexameter 
structure oi these words, and many regard them as a quotatiou 
from some Latin poet The words themselves are also poetical, e. g. 
patrum for majorum, and formidine for religione, The coloring is 
Virgilian. Ct Aen. 7, 172 ; 8, 698. See Or. in loc. and Preliminary 
Remarks to the Historiea^ p. 234. 

Legationihus coeunt, Just as we say : convene by their delegates^ 
Or representatives, 

Publice^]^nh\iai auctoritate, cf. same word, 10. 

Primordia, Initiatory rites. 

Minor, sc. numine. Inferior to the god 

Prae se ferens, Expressing in his extemal appearance, or 
bearing in his own person an acknov^.edgment of the power of the 
dsninity, 

Evolvuntur"'^ evolvunt, c£ Ann. 1, 13: cum Tiberii genua 
•dvolveretur ; also lavantur, 22. 

Eo-^cmquam, Has referenee to this point, as if i. e. to this 
opinion, viz. that thence, eta C£ illtte respicit tanquam^ 12. — Inde. 
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From the gi^ove, or the god of the gi*ove. Cf. 8 : TiUteonem , , 
«riginem geniis, 

Adjicit auctwritatenif sc isti saperstitioiii, 

Magno carpor«— reipublicae magnitudine. Corpore, the bod^f 
politic. So His. 4, 64 : redisse vos in corpus nomenque Germano* 
tmsu^Sdbitantur, M. habitant and habitantium, by conjecture. 
The Bubject is the Semnonian country implied in Semrumum : tht 
Semnonians inhabit a hundred villages, is the idea. 

XL. Jjangobardos. The Lombards of Mediaeval history; so 
called probabljr from their long beards (Germ. lang and bart). First 
mentioned hj Velleius» 2, 106 : gens etiam Germana feritate ferocior. 
8ee also Ann. % 45. 46. 62-64 — Paticitas here «tands opposed to 
the magno eorpore of the Semnones in 89. 

Per-periditando, Three different constructions, cf. notes 16. 18. 

Reudigni, Perhaps the Jutes^ so intimately associated with the 
Angles in subsequent history. See Or. in loc In like manner, 
Zeuss identifies the Suardones with the Heruli, and the NuithoneM 
with the Teutones. Suardonet perhapsa««toor J-men. 

Anglii, The English reader will here recognize tlie tribe of 
Germans that subsequentlj invaded, peopled, and gave name to 
England ("-^2in^/-/and), eommonlj designated as the Anglo-SaxonSk 
T. does not mention the Saxone, They are mentioned by Ptolemy 
and others, as originally occupying a territory in this same part of 
Germany. They became at length so powerful, as to give their 
name to the entire confederacy (including the Angles), which ruled 
iiorthem Germany, as the Franks (the founders of the French 
roonarchy) did southem. The Angles seem to have dwelt on the 
right bank of the Elbe, near its mouth, in the time of T. 

Nerthum, This is the reading of the MSS. and the old editions. 
It cannot be doubted that T. speaks of Hertha (see Turn. His. Ang. 
Bax., App. to B. 2. chap. 3). " But we must take care not to eor- 
rect our author himselt" Passow. Grimm identifies this deity 
with 'Niordhr of the Edda, and derives the name from Nord 
(North).<— TWtoi» maitrem, The Earth is worshipped by almost all 
heathen nations, as the mother of men and the inferior gods. See 
Mur. in loca Gf. 2: Tuisconem Deum, terra editum; also note, 9* 
Isidi. 

Insula, Scholars differ as to the Island. Probabilities perhapa 
are in favor of Rugen, where the secretue lacus mentioned below ii 
•tiU shown, still associated with superstitious legends. 

Oattum, Polluted hy nothing pro/ane, So Hor : castis lucts. 
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Pautrali, yiz. the Mcred vehicle, 

JHgnahtr, D^ans worthy of her yisits. 

Templo, sc. the sacred groye. Templum, like rcfievos, denotei 
«uy place set apart ^from rtfAyu)) for sacred purposea^ cf. 9. 

Nvmen ipsum, The goddefis herself, Dot an image of her ; for 
the Germans have no images of their gods^ 9. Abluttur, as if oou- 
taminated by intercourse with mortals. 

Perituri, etc WJiich can be seen ordy on penalty ofdeath, 

XLI. Propior, sc. to the Romans. — ffermundurorutn,. Rittet 
identifies the name (Ilermun being omitted, and dur being«»//A«fr) 
and the people with the ^T^Mringians. Cf. note 2 : IngaetoneB, 

Non in ripa, Not only (or not so mttch) on the border (the river- 
bank), bnt also within the bounds of the Roman Empire. 

8plendidi99ima-co^oni€k, This flonrishing colony had no dis- 
tinctive name in the age of T. ; called afterwards Augusta Yinde* 
licomm, uow Augsbnrg. 

Pasiim, Wherever thf^y diose — 8ine emtode. Not so otherib 
C£ His. 4, 64: ut inermes ac prope nudi, svb custode et pretio 
ooiremuB. 

Oumi-ostendamua, Cum=while, olthougK Hence the subj. 

Non concupiscentibtM, Sinee they wer^ not covetous, Gun. 6r 
renders : though they tocre not eqtuiUy desiroiu of it, 

Notum-auditur, The Elbe had been seen and crossed by Drusus 
Domitius, and Tiberius. But now it was known onlj by Jiearsay 
See a like patriotic complaint at the dose of 37. 

XLIL i[farcomannt-«-men of the marchefl. See Latham in loe 
^Sedes, bc Bohemia.^Pv/<i« olim Boiis, cf. 28. 

Degenerant, sc a reliquorum virtute, L e. the Narisci and Quad: 
are not untoorthy, do notfall short of the bravery of their neighbors, 
the Marcomanni. 

Peragitur. AL protegitur, porrigitur, Ac Diffcretft words ate 
Bupplied as the subject oiperagitur, e. g. Paasow iter, ; Rit curtns; 
K. frons. The last* is preferable. The meaning is: Tlhis country 
(sc; of these tribes) is thefront, Bo to speak (i. e. the part fadixg the 
Eimians) of Oermany, so far <ts itis formed by the Danvhe, i e. so 
iar as the Danube forms the bonndarj between Germany and tlM 
Roman Empire. 

Marobodm. C£ Arn. 2, 62 ; Suet. Tib. 37. 
Mxtemos, sc reges^ viz. the kings of the Hermundurl Ann. 8; 
t^^^Potentia. Poioer irrespective of right Potestas is lawfaS 
mtUhority, See note^ 7 
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Nee minm vcUent, bc. being aided hj our monoyy thon they 
would be if tbej were reinforced hj our arms. This cbuue io 8om« 
oopies stands at tbe beginnin^ of 43. 

XUIL Retro, Back from the Danube aud tbe Homan border. 
— ReferurU, Resemhle. Poetical, ct 20. 

£t qitod patiunturf sc proyes that they are not of German origin. 
The^ paid tribute as foreigners, The Gothini were probablj a 
^nmant of the expelled BoiL Cf. note, 28, and Pricliard, as thera 
oited. Hence their Gallic language. 

Qtio miOgii pudeat They have iron beyond even most of the 
Germans (ct 6), but (shame to tell) do not know how to use it io 
asserting their independence. Subj. H.497; Z. 636. 

Pauca campestrium, Poetical, but not unoommon in the lator 
Latin. So 41 : secretiora Germaniae ; His. 4, 28 : extrema Galliarum. 
H. 396, HI. 2. 3) ; Z. 436. 

Jugum, A mourttain chain. — Verticea. JDistinct aummits, 

Jnsederunt. This word usually takes a dat, or an abl., with tfi. 
But the poets and later prose writers use it as a transitive yerb with 
the acc.— Aav0 settled, inhabited. Ct H. 371» 4 ; Z. 886 ; and 
Freund sub yoce. Observe the oomparativel j unusual form of the 
perf. 3d plur. in -erunt instead of -ere, Ct note, His. 2, 20. 

i\rom<?n»^ena. So nomen Latmum—Latins. liv. pass. 

Jnterpretatione Romana, So we are everjr where to imderBtand 
Roman accounts of the gods of other nations. Thej transferred to 
them the names of their own divinities according to some slighi^ 
perhaps fSuicied resemblance. Ct note, 34 : gtucquid oonsenHmus, 

Ea vii nimin% i. e. these gods render the same servlce to tha 
Germans^ as Castor and Pollux to the Eomans. 

AldSy dat pL Perhaps from the Slavonic word hoIcyssicC*^*^ 
Greek for Castor and Pollux. Referable to no German root 

PeregrijgM, sc. Greek or Boman. — Tamen, Though thesegoda 
bear no viaible traoe of Greek or Boman origin, yet thej are wor* 
shipped as brothers^ as youth, like the Greek and Roman Jkoins,'^ 
Superstitionis^^Te^oma. Cf. notes^ Hia. 3, 68 ; 6, 18. 

Zenoeinantur, Cherisk, increase. Used rhetoricallj ; properl j, 
to pander.-^Arte, sc nigra scuta, <&c — Temporc, sc atras noctes^ 
ibc — Tlncta^tattooed. 

Jp$agueformidine, etc And hy the very frightfulneM and ihor 
dow of the deathlike army. Umhra maj be taken of the literal 
Aaddm of the men in the night, with Bit, or with Dod. and Or., of 
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the general image cr aspeet of the armj. Feralis, as an aij^ ii 
foond only in poetrj and postrAngnstan prose. See Freand. 

Oothonea, Probably the Getae of earlier, and the Goths of later 
history. See Or. in loc. and Grimtn and otber authorities as tbeit 
cited. Tbe Jtugii haire perpetuated their name in an island of tlie 
Baltio (Bugen). 

Adduetius, Lit. with tigbter rein, mth more (tbsolttte power c£ 
HiHL 8, 7 : adductiue^ quam civili bello, imperitabat. Tbe ady. ii 
nsed only in the comp. ; and the part adductus is post-Augustan. 
Jam and nondum both haye reference to the writer's progreas in 
going over the tribes of Germany, those tribes growing less and 
less free as he adyances eastward : already under more subjection 
than the foregoing tribes^ but not yet m such abject slaveiy, as some 
we Bhall soon reach, sc. in the nezt chapter, where see note on 
Him, 

Supra, So as to trample doton liberty and destroy it 

Protinui deinde tA, etc ^ext in order^ from the oeedn, i. e. with 
territory b^inning from or at the ocean. 

XLIY. SuionwiL Swedes, Not mentioned under this name, 
howeyer, by any other ancient anthor. 

Ipso, The Bugii, &cl, mentioned at the dose of the preyions 
Bection, d welt by the ocean (ab Oceano) ; but the Suiones in the 
ocean {in Ooeano). Ipso marks this antithesis. 

In Oeeano, An island in the Baltia Sweden was so regarded 
by the ancients^ ct 1, note. 

Uirimque prora, Naves hiprorae, Such also had the Yeneti, 
OaesL B. G. 8, 13. Such Germanicus constructed, His. 8, 47. So 
also the canoes of the N. Am. Indians. 

Minutrantur, sc nayes— «Mtf ships are fiot fumished mth 
sails, c£ His. 4^ 12: viros armague ministrant, Or it may be 
taJEen in the more literal sense : are seryed, i e. worked, man- 
^iged. Ct Yirg. Aen. 6, 802: velisque ministrat — In ordinem. 
For a row, L e. so as to form a row, cC Zt, 814: also Bit and 
Dod. in loc The northmen (Danes ond Swedes) became after- 
wards still more famous for nayigation and piratical excursiona^ 
till at length they settled down in great numbers in France and 
England. 

In quibusdam fiuminum, Riyers with steep banks requiro thi 
aars to be remoyed in order to approach the bank. 

Mst-honos, Contrary to the usual fact in Germauy, of. &. 

7 
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JSxeeptumibuB, Limitations.r^am, Now, i e. here, oppoud 
to ihe/ofv^otn<7aoooiint8 ot free siates and limited monarehies, 

Preeario, Pi^operly: obtained hy enireaty. Hence: dependerU 
o» tJte will of aiiother^ ct A, 16. — Parendt, A gerund with passive 
sense, lit with no preeanoua right of heing oheyed. So Pass., K, "Wr. 
and Gun. 

In promiseuo. Tne nnvilege of wearing arms is not conceded 
io the mass of the oeople. — M guidemx^^t eo, and that too. 

Otiosa-^anus, AJ. otiosae hy oonjectnre. But manus, a coHeo- 
liTe nonn sing. takes a pi. yerb, d H. 461, 1 ; Z. 866. 

jRegia utilitas ««^regibos utile est 

XLV. Pigrum, Cf. A. 10: pigmm etgrave. The Northem 
cr Frozen Ooean, of which T. seems to have heard, thongh sotf^e 
refer it to ihe noHhern part of the Baltic See Ky. in loc. 

JBinc, For thie reason^ viz. quod extremus, etc 

In ortus. lUl t?ut rtsing» (pl.) of the sun, i e. from daj U> day 
sncceasivelj. It wba known in the age of T. that the longest day 
grew longer towards the north, till at length it beeame six months 
(cf. Plin. N, H. 2, ^77), though T. snpposed it to be thus long at a 
lower latitude than it really was, ct A. 12. 

Sonum-aspiei, The aurora borealis^ some snppose. 

Persucuio adjicit, The common belief adds, i, e. it is furiher 
believed, cf. His. 5, 5. 13 : persuasio inerat. 

lUue^naturiL Tantum is to be connected with illue usgut, 
Thusfar only nature extends, So thought the anoients. Cf. A. 83: 
in ipso terrarum ac naturaejine, Et verafatna is paroQthetic. The 
author endorses this part of the story. 

^r^o marks a retum from the above digression. 

Stievici maris, The Saltic 

Aestyorunv^-ieaBteTD. men, modem Esthonians. Their langoagf 
was probably neither German nor Bnton, bnt Slavonia 

Matrem Deum, Cybele, as the Romans interpreted it^ cl 43. 

Insigne^estant. Wom, as amulets, 

Prumenta labcfrant, i. e. labor/or, or toproduce, oom. Cf. Hor. 
Epod. 5, 60. LahoTare is transitive only in poetry and post-Aufpa- 
tan prose. Elaborare would imply too much art for llie author'8 
purpose. See Rit in loa 

Smwiutm, Amber, an important artiole of oommeroe in early 
tgee^ oombining some vegetable juice (hence the Latin name^ from 
fiiffiif) with Bome mineral ingredients. — Glesum, Thia namewai 
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^nonferred to giaas, when ii came into use. The ruot is German. 

Compare x^^C'*' ^^^* 

Jfeo^non tamen. Yet it i» nof, ete. 

Ut barbaris, Ct nt inter barbarosi A. 11. Barbaris ia datiTe 
in apposition with t^ which is imderstood afber eompertwn, 

Qyae-^atio, What power orproeess of nature. 

Doneo-dedit, C£ note, 87 : affedavere, 

Plervmque, Often ; a limAted sense of tho word pecnliar tc 
post-Angostan Latin. Cl G. 13 : tp«a plerumqite fama bella pro- 
fiigant; and Frennd ad t. 

Quae-expreMa-^t^oxxim mccua expressns, etc. 

/n tantwn, To weh a degree, Freqnent only in late Latin. 

A servitute. They &I1 short of libertj in not being free, like 
Dost of the Germans ; and they faM below slaYerj itself, in that 
thej are slaves to a woman. 

XLVL Venedorum et Fennorum, Modern Vends and Mnnt, 
or Fen-men. C£ Latham in loc. — Ae torpor procerum, The 
ehief men are lazy and stupid, besides being filthy, like all the 
rest 

Foedaniur, Ct infectos, 4. — Hahitum, here personal appear- 
ance, c£ note, Vl,^Ex moribus, sc Sai*matarum. 

Erigitur, Middle sense. Raise them^elveSf or rise, cf. evolTnn- 
tur, 39. 

Figunt, Have fixed hcdtitations, in contrast with the Sarma- 
tians^ who lived in carts. CC Ann. 13, 54 : fixerant domoa Frisii, 
Al. fingunt, 

Sarmatis, The stock of the modem Russians, ct 1. note. 

Cubile. We should expect eubUi to correspond with victui 
and vestitutL But c£ note 18: referantur; 20: ad patrem, <Sec. 

Comitaniur, i e. feminae eomitantur viris. 

Jngemere-4UahoTare, Toil and groan upon houses and lande, 
i e. tn building and tUling them ; though some understand domi' 
lue and agri» aa the plaoes tn which thej toil. 

Versare, To be eonstantly employed in increasing the fur- 
tnne of themselves and others^ agitated meanwhile by hope ana 
fear. 

Seeuri. Because they have nothing to lose. 

lUis, Emphatio. They, nnlike others^ have no need, «ba CC 
apud illos, 44. 

In mediwn relinqiMm. Leave for the public^ ^ e. undecidea 
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Relinqwre in medio ia tho more oommon expresBion. Bottichor ir 
hia Lex. Tae. explains it^ as eqoivnlent by Zeugma to in ms 
dium voeaHtm relinguam in medio, So in Greek, ir and c/t oftep 
interehangik 
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The Biography of Agricola was written early in tbe reign of Tmjaii 
(which oommenced A. U. C. 851. A, D, 9S\ cQnsequentlj about tli6 
eame time with the Germania, though perhaps somewhat later (cf. 
notes on Germania). This date is established by inference from the 
anthor's own kngoage in the 3d and the 44th sections (see notes), 
In the former, he speaks of the dawn of a better day, which opened 
indeed with the reign of Nerva» but which is now brightening con> 
stantly under the auspicea of Trajan. The use of the past tense 
(mUetterit) here in respeot to NerYa» and of the prcsent (auffeat) in 
respect to Trajan, is quite condusiye eyidcnce, that at the time of 
writing, the reign of Nerva was past» and that of Trajan had 
abready begun. 

The other passage is^ if possible, still moro dearly demoDstrative 
of the same date. Here in drawing the same contrast between past 
tyranny and present freedom, the author, without mentioning Nerra, 
recordfl the desire and hope, which his father-in-law expressed in hii 
hearing, that he might liye to see Trajan eleyated to the imperial 
throne— language yery proper and oourtly, if Trajan were already 
Emperor, but a yery awkwara oompliment to Nerya, if, as many 
eritics suppose, he were still the reigning prince. 

It is objected to this date, that if Nerya were not still liying, Taci> 
tus oould not hsye &iled to attach to his name (in (3.) the epithet 
JHtnu, with which deceased Emperors were usually honored. And 
from the omission of this epithet in connection with the name ol 
Kerva, together with the terms of honor in which Trajan is men* 
tioned, it is inferred that the piece was written in that brief period 
of three months, which interyened between the adoption of Trajan 
by Nerya, and NeiTa^s death (see Brotier and many others). But 
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the application of the epithet in quoAion, was not a matter oj 
necesBity or of univeroal practice. Its omission in thia caae might 
have bcen accidental, or might have proceeded from uaknown rea- 
Bons. And the bare abeence of a single word surelj cannot be 
cntitled to much weight, in comparison with the obvioua and 
Almost necessaiy import of the paasages just cited. 

The primary object of the work is sufficiently obvious. It waa 
to honor the memory of the wrlter^s exceUent &the/^in-law, Agrioola 
(ct ( 8: honori Agricolae, mei soceri, desUnatue). So far from 
apolo^zing for writing the life of so near a friend, he feels assured 
that his motiyes will be appredated and his deeign approved, how- 
ever imperfect may be its execution ; and he deema «n apologj- neces 
sary for having so long delayed the performance of that filial duty. 
Aiter an introduction of singulnr beauty and approprialenesa (of. 
notes), he sketchee a brief ontline of tbe parentage, eduoatton, and 
early life of Agricoia, bnt draws out more at length the hiatory of liii 
oonsulship and oommand in Britain, of winch the foUowing sum- 
mary, from Hume's History of England, may not be unprofitable to 
the stndent in anticipation : *' Agrieola was tbe general, who finally 
established the dominion of the Romans in this island. He govemed 
it in the reigns of Yespasian, Titus, and Domitian. He earried bis 
victorious arms northwterd ; defeated the Britons in eTery enoounter, 
pierced into the forests and the mountains of Caledonia, reduoed 
ev^ry state to subjection in the southeila paris of the island, and 
ch&sed before him all the men of fiercer and niore intractablespirits^ 
who deemed war and death itself lees intolerable tfaan swvitude 
underthe victors. He defeated them in a decisive action which 
they foTight under Galgacus ; and having fized a ehain of garrisoDs 
between the friths of Giyde and Fortb, he cni off the ruder and more 
barren partd of the island and sectered the Bomaa provmoe fooui 
tho incursionft of the more bAtbarous inhabitanta. X>unii^ tbeae 
military enterpHseaii he negleet^npot the arts of peaoe^ He intro- 
duced lawsand eivilify among tho Britons; taught them to desure 
and raise all the eonVi^niences of life; recon<nled tliem to the Ro- 
man language and mantfers; instmeted them in letters and scienoe; 
and employed every erpedient to rcnder those chains whieh 
he had forged both easy and ogreeable to thcm." (His. of £og. 
vol. 1.) 

The hifftoty of Agrieola during this period is of course Ih^ ki»* 
iory of Britain. Aeeordingly the author prefaees it with an ouUine 
of Hie geographicol featores, the situation, soi], elimate, prodttetiims 
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and^ Bo £ur as knowo to the Bomanfl^ the past Listory of the ialand 
Tadtos poflseased pccnliar adyantages for being tbe historian of the 
early Britona. His father-in-law was the nr^t to snbject the whole 
island to the swaj of Bome. He trayei^sed the oountry from south 
to north at the head of fais armies» explored it with his own eyes, 
and reported what he saw to our author with his own lips. He 
saw the Britons too» in their native nobleness, in their primitiye love 
of Uberty and virtue ; before they had beoome the slaves of Koman 
arms^ the dupea of Bomaii ai^ts^ or the victims of Roman yices. A few 
paiagrapfas in the ooncise and nervous style of Tacitus^ have made us 
quite acquainted with the Britons^ as Agi*icola found them ; and on 
the whole, we faaTe no reason to be ashamed of the primaByal inhab- 
itants of the land of our ancestry. They knew tfaeir rightE^ they 
prized them, they fonght for them brayely a.nd died for them nobly. 
More harmony among themselyes might haye delayed, but could 
not have preyented the final catastrophe. Bome in the age of Titi- 
jan was irresistible ; and Britain became a Boman proyince. This 
portion of the Agrioola of Tacitus^ and the Germania of the same 
author, entitle him to the peculiar affection and lasting gratitude 
of thosci, whoee yeins flow with Briton and Anglo-Soxon blood, as 
the histonan, and Uie contemporary historian too, of their early 
fiEithers. It is a notable proyidence.for us, nay it is a kind proyi* 
denee for mankind, tliat has thus preserved from the pen of tfae 
most sagaciotts and refleeting of all historions an acoount^ too brief 
though it be, of the oiigin and antiqnities of the people that of all 
otbers now exert -the widest dorainion whether in the political or 
the moral world, and that haye made those countries which were in 
bis day shrouded in darkness^ the radiant points for the moral and 
spiritnal iUumiDOtion of our race. **TtLe cfaild is fatfaer to the maD,** 
and if we would at tfais day inyesiigate the elements of English hiw, 
we haye it on the aiitfaority of 8ir William Blackstone, that we 
must trace them back to tbeir founders in the customs of the Brit<»tf 
and Germans^ as recorded by Gaesar and Taeitus. 

With tfae retirement of Agricofai from tfae command in Britain* 
tfae author falls back more into the province of biography. Tha 
few oocasional strokes, howeyer, iu which tfae pencil of Tacitus 
has eketched the cfaaracter of IVomitian in tfae back ground of tfae 
pidnre of Agriccla are tfae more to be prized, because fais history oi 
thatreignislost 

In namting the dosing scenes of Agricola s life, Taeitas breathes 
QMirT^ry spirit of an affectioDato son, without saerificing the im* 
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pariiality and graTitj of the historiaD. and oombines all a iiio;;m 
er^s simplicity and siiicerity with all the orator*a dignity and elo- ' 
quence. 

How tenderly he dwella on the wisdom and goodness of hli 
departed iather ; how artleesly he intersperseB his own Bympathie» 
and regretfl^ even as if he were breathing out his sorrowB amid a 
cirde of eympathizing friends 1 At the same time, how inBtructiye 
are his reflections^ how noble hia sentimente, and how weighty his 
wordfly as if he were pronouncing an eulogium in the hearing of the 
world and of poeterity 1 The sad experience of the writer in the yeiy 
ti^oublcB through which he foIIowB Agricola» oonspireB with the affec- 
tionate remembrance of hia own loas in the death of auch a &ther, 
to giye a tinge of melancholy to the whole biography ; and we 
«hould not know where to look for the compoaition, in which ao 
perfect a work of art ia animated by ao warm a heart In both 
theae respectS) it ia decidedly superior to the Germania. It is 
marked by the aame depth of thought and conciaeneaB in diction, 
but it is a higher effort of the writer, while^ at the same time^ it 
gives us more inaight into the character of the mon. It has leaa of 
Satire and more of aentiment. Or if it is not richer in refined sen* 
timents and beautiM reflectionSy they are interwoven with the nar- 
ratiye in a manner more easy and natural. The sentiments seem to 
be only the language of Agricola's virtuous heart^ and the refleo- 
tionsy we feel, could not fail to occur to such a mind in the contem* 
plation of such a character. There is also more ease and fiow in the 
language ; for concise as it still is and studied as it may appear, it 
seems to be the yery etyle which is beat suited to the subject and 
most natural to the author. In another writer we might call it 
labored and ambitious. But we cannot feel that it ooat Tacitus Tcry 
much effort Still leas can we charge him with an attempt at dis- 
play. In short^ an air of confidence in tho dignity of the Bubjec;, 
and in the powerB of the author, perrades the entire structure of 
this fine specimen of biography. And the reader will not deem 
that confidence ill-grounded. He cannot fail to regard thi^ as 
among the noblest^ if not the yery noblest monument ever reared 
to the memory of any individual. 

" We find in it the flower of all the beauties, which T. has scat- 
fcered tbrough his otherworks. It ia a chef-d'oeuyre, which aatiafiea 
at once the judgment and the fancy, the imagmation and the heart 
It is juatly proposed aa a model of historical eulogy. The praise* 
bestcwed haye m them nothing vague or far-fetched, they rise froia 
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tti« simple facts of the narratiTe. Every thing produccs attachment 
eyerything conTeys instraction. The reader loTes Agricola, admirei 
himj oonceiTes a passion for him, accompanies him in his campaigns» 
ehares in his dis^ace and profits by his example. The interest goes 
on growing to the last And when it seems incapable of further 
inerease^ passages pathetio and sublime transport the sonl ont of 
itsel^ and leaTe it the power of feeling only to detest the tyrant^ 
aud to melt into tenderness withont weaknesa oTcr the destiny oi 
tho hero." (La Bletterie.) 



I. Usitaivm, A participle in the acc. agreeing with the preced* 
ing cUnse, and forming with that clause the object of the Tcrb 
omjBit-^Ne-quidem. Cf 6. 6, note. 

IncurioM niorum, So Ann. 2» 88 : dum Tetera extollimus, re< 
eentinm incnrioeL Jtieuriomu is post-Augustan. 

Virtus vieU-^ium. Alliteration, which is not nnfrcquent in T. 
as also homceotelenta, words ending with like sounds. Dr. 

Jgnorantiam-invidiam, The gen. recti limits both subs., whicb 
properly denote different faulta^ but since they are usually associ 
ated, they are here spoken of as one {vitium), 

Jn aperto, Literally, t« the open field or wny ; lience,/r^«/row 
obstruetions, Sal. (Jug. 6) uses it for in open day, or clear light. But 
that sense would be inappropriatc here. Basi/. Not essentially 
different fix>m pronum, which properly means inclined^ and hence 
eaity, These two words are brought together in like manner in 
other passages of our author, cf. 83 : Tota Tirtusque in apertof om- 
niaqne prona Tietoribus. An inelegant imitation may be thus ex- 
pressed in English : down-hill and open-ground work. 

8ine gratia aut ambitione. Without courtzng favor or eeehing 
preferment, Oratia properly refers more to the prescnt, ambitio 
to the future. Gf. Ann. 6, 46 : Tiberio non perinde gratia pracsen- 
tinm, qnam in posteros ambitio. AnUntio is here used in a bad 
•ense (as it is sometimee in Cic.) For still another bed sense of thf 
word, cf. G. 2*7. 
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CMerrimw ^tMque, Snch men aa Pliny iUe elder, OUttdtQB 
Poliio» and Joliiia Seeondu^ wrote biograpbiea. Also Bu8ticii& and 
Senecsa See chap. 2. 

Plerigue. Not motfc i^enons^ but tiiany, or verif many, C£ Hi& 
1, 86| and 4, 84, where it denotes a less number than plurea and 
plurimi, to wbich it ia allied in ita root ^ple, ple-U8| plue^ plerus. 
See Freand ad v.) 

8uam. ipti vitanL Autobiography, Cic in bis Epist to Luo- 
eeius says : If I cannot obtain tbis favor from yoo, I sball perbaps 
be eompelled to write my own biography, tnultorum exemplo et 
darorum virorum, When ipM is joined to a poasessive pronoun in a 
reflexive cUuse^ ix, takes the case of the subject of the clausc. Cf 
Z. 696,Note; H. 452, 1. 

Ftdudam morum. A mark of consciout intcgrity; literally 
oonfidence o( i e. in their mora]& Morum is objective gnn. For 
the two accuaatives (one of which bowever is the clause suam-nar' 
rare) after arhitrati sunt, see Z. 894 ; H. S'?^. A gen. niay take 
the plaee of the latter aoe., es»e being uoderstood, Z. 448. 

JRutilio. Butilius Bufus, eonsul A. U. C. 649, whom Cia (Brut. 
30, 114.) names as a profound scbolar in Greek literature and pbi- 
losopbj, aad Yelleius (2, 13, 2.) calls the best mon, not raerely of 
bis own, but of anj age. He wrote a Boman history in Qreek. 
Plut Mar. 28. His autobiograpbj is mentioned onlj by TacituBi 

Scauro, M. Aenulius Scauru^ consul A. U. C. 689^ wbo wrote 
an autobiograplij, which Cic (Brut. 29, 112.) oompares £(ivorabIy 
witb tbe Cyropaedia of Xenophon. 

Citrafidem. Cf. note G. 1^,'^AtU obtrectationi. Enallage, c£ 
note, G. 15. Bender : This in ihe caee of RuUliue and Soauirusdia 
Hot impair (public) confidenee or incur (public) cenBure. 

Adeo. To 9ueh a degree^ ov eo true it ia. Adeo conchisiva, et 
in initio sententiae eollooata, ad mediam latinitatem pertinet Dr 
livy uses adeo in thiB way often ; Cic uses tanttim. 

At nunCf etc But now (in onr age so different f rom thobs better 
days) inuindertaking tbunite (i. e. if I had undertaken to write) th» 
life of a man ai ihe time of his deathy I sftotUd have needed per- 
mission ; ufhich I would not haive asked, since in that case / shMdd 
hme fallen tm times so crud and hostile to virtue. The referenee 
ia particularly to the time of Domitian, whose jealousy perbaps 
ocoasioned the death of Agrioola, and would have been offended by 
ihe very asking of permission to write his biography. Aeeordingly 
the historian proceeds in the next chapter to ilhistrate the treat 
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mfDik wliioh the biographen of eminent Boen met with frcm that 
'eniel tyrant. Opuafuit Btanda inatead of oput ftti$8et, C£ His. 1, 
16: dignu9 eram; Z, 22: ratio fuU; and Z, 518, 519. The con- 
eise mode of using the fatnre paiiieiples Horraiuro and incurMturut 
(in place of the verb in the proper mood and with the proper con- 
junotionfl^ i^ wlien, aince) belongB to the silTer i^ and is foreign to 
the language of Cicero. Such ia ihe interpretation, which after a 
thorongh feinvestigatlon, I am now indined to apply to this much 
disputed paasage. It is that of Bitter. It will be seen that the text 
also differa alightly from that of the first edition (in-cursaturus in* 
ateadof ni cursatuma). Besidea the authcrity of Rit, Dod., Freund 
and. othera^ I hare been infinenoed hj a regard to tbe usage of 
Ta^tufl^ which lends no sanctien to a transttiye sense of curwrt, 
G£ Ann. 15, 50 ; His. 5, 20. In many editions, mihi stands before 
nune narratura, But nune is the emphatic word, and should stand 
first^ aa it does in the bestMSS. 

IL Zeffimw, Qois? Tacitus ejusdemque aetatis homines alil 
Ubit In actis dinmia Wr. These joumals (Fiske^s Man. p. 626., 
4. ed.) published such events (c£ Dio. 67, 11), and wei-e read- 
through the empir« (Ann. 16, 22). T. wos absent from Rome when. 
the eyents here referred to took place (cf. 45: longae absentiae). 
Hence the propiiety of his saying legimut, rather than vidimue or 
meminimus, which havd been proposed as corrections. 

Aruleno Huatico. Pnt to death by Domttian for writing a me- 
moir or penegyric on Paetus Thraseo, cf. Suet Dom. 10. 

Paetue Thraxea, Cf. Ann. 16, 21 : ■ Trucidatis tot insignibus 
viria^ ad postremnm Nero mrtutem ipeam exseindere concupiTit^ in- 
terfecto Thrasea Faeta 

fferenmo Senecioni, Cf. Plin. (Epist 7, 19), where Senecio i» 
said to have written the life of Helvidius at the request of Fannia, 
wife of Helyidius» who waa also banished, as acoeesory to the crime, 
butwho bore into exile the very books whieh had been the cause 
of her exile. For the dat. c£ note^ G. d : UUtn, 

Priteue HdfAdiue, son-in-lav of Thrasca and friend of the 
younger PUny, waa put to death by Yespftsian. Suet Yesp. 15 ; 
Hia4^5* JuY. Sat 5,86. 

Laiudati eeaent. The imp. and plap. subj. are used in narration 
after cwfi» even when it denotes time merely. Here however a 
«anaal connection is also intended. H. 61S, H. ; Z. 677) 678. 

TriumviTie, The Triumviri at Rom<^ Uke tho Undecimviri <o9 
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crScica) at Athens^ had cbarge of the prisons and execativiii^ foi 
which purpofle thej had eight lictors at their oommand. 

dmiHo aeforo, The oomitinm wastipart of the fonim. Tet 
the worda are often used together (ct Suet Caes. 10). The comitium 
was the proper place for the punishment of criminals, and the word 
forum BUggests the f urther idea of the publicity of the book-buraing 
in the presence of the aasembled people. 

Oontsientiam, eta jThe eoMdoumesSf L e. comtnon hwtoledge 
of mankind; for eoMcientia denotes what one knows in oom- 
mon with othera^ as well as what he is conscious of in himselC G€ 
Hia. 1, 25 : eonseientiam facinorie; Cic Cat 1. 1 : omnium horum 
eonecientia. In his Annals (4, 85X T. lidicules the stupiditj of 
those who expect by anj present power, to extinguish the memory 
also of the next generation. The sentiment of both passages is just 
and fine. 

Sapientiae professorilma, Philosophera, who were bamshed by 
Domitian, A. D. 94, on the occosion of Rusticus^s panegyrio on 
Throsea. T. not unfi^equently introduces an additiontU cireumstanee 
by the abL abs., as here. 

JV« oecurreret. Ke with the subj. expresses a negativc intention ; 
vt non a negative result H. 490 ; Z. 632. 

Inquisitionea. A system of eepionage^ sc. by the Emperor's toola 
and informers. — ^£V— etiam, even, Cl note, 11. Al. etiam 

Memoriani-perdidieeemuSt L e. we sbould not haye dared to re- 
member, if we could have helped it 

III. Et quanquam. Et pro eed So Dr. But nunc demum animue 
redit implies^ that confidence is hai^oly restored yet ; and thereason 
for so slow a recoyery is given in the following clause. Hence et 
is used in its proper copulative oc explicative sense. So Wr. De- 
mum is a lengthened form of che demonstrative dem. Cf. i-demf 
tBin-demy 5^. Nunc demum^pw d^ Freund. 

Pritm statim. Statim gives emphasis: at the very com^^^encement, 
etc ; c£ note, 20. — Dissodabilce, ineompatible, 

Augeatque-Trajanus. This marks the date of the o>uipoaition 
ea.^ly i:i the reign bf Ti-ajan, cf. G. 87 ; also p. 139 supra. 

Seeuritae publica, "And puoLic security Jiae assumed not onlif 
hopee and vnshes^ but Jms seen t)iose wishes arise io eonfdeiic^ atia 
etability. Securitas publica was a current expreasion and wish, and 
was frequently inscribed on medals.'' Ky. 

Assumpserit. This word properly belongs only to Jidfirujm •» 
robnr. Spem ac votum wonld requiro rnther concpperit. Zeufrw 
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Subit Sieala in, lit creeps under. C£ note, H. 1, 18. 

JnvUa primo-€anatur, The original perhaps of Pope'8 lincs 
Vioe 18 a monBter, <tc. 

Quindeeim annos, The reign of Domitian from A. D. 81, to 
A. D. 96. 

Fortuitis ea^ibu%, Katnral and ordinary death, as opposed to 
death by violence, saevitia prineipis. ^ Promptiseimua quisque, 
Ths ablestf or afl the ahlest, Quisque with a BUperlatiye, whether 
•ingular or plural, is in general equivalent to omnes with the posi- 
tive, with the additional idea howeyer of a reciprocal comparison 
among the persons denoted by quisque. Z, TlO, 6. 

Ut ita dixerim, An apology for the Btrong expression nostri 
superstites : survivors not of others onlyy but so to speak, of ourselves 
cUso ; for we can hardly be said to haye lived under *the tyranny of 
Dom., and our present happy life is, as it were, a renewed existence, 
afber being buried for fifteen jears. A beautiful conception I The 
use of dixerim in preference to dicam in this formula is character- 
istic of the later Latin« Cf. Z. 528. The et before this clause is 
omitted by some edltors. But it is susoeptible of an explanation, 
which adds spirit to the passage : A few of us suryive, and that not 
merelj ourselves, but so to speak, othera also. In the Angustan age 
superstes was^ for the most part> foUowed by the datiye. 

Tamen. Notwithstanding the nnfayorable circumstances in 
which I write, after so long a period of deathlike silence, in which 
we haye almost lost the gift of speech, yet I shall not regret to have 
composed even in rude and inelegant language, etc For tlie con- 
struction ofpigebit, c£ Z. 441, and H. 410, 6. 

Memoriamr-eomposuisse. Supposed to refer to his forthcoroing 
history, written, or planned and announced, but not yet published. 
Some understand it of the present treatise. But then interim 
would haye no meauing ; nor indeed is the languoge applicable to 
his Agricola, 

IfUerim^ sc. edittts or yulgatus, publislied meanwhilef i. e. while 
preparing the histoiy. 

The reader cannot but be struck with the beauty of this intro- 
duction. It is modest, and at the same time replete wit^ the diguitj 
of conscious worth. It is drawn out to considerable length, yet it 
n all so pertinent and tasteful, that we would not spare a sentenoe 
or 8 word. With all the thoughtful and sententious breyity of th« 
exordiums of Sallust, it has far niore of natural ease and the beanty 
of appropriateness. 
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IV. Cnaeud Jui%u9 Agricolcu Every Eoman liad ftl leait ihfee 
names : tbe nomen or jmme oi the gena» which alnrays euded in. tnf 
(JuHub); ihe praenomen or indiyidual name ending in u» (Cnaeus); and 
the cognomen or famiJy name (Agidcohi). See a brief account of A» 
in Dion Caasius 66, 20. Mentioned only by Dion and T. AL Gnaeus, 
C and G. being originallj identicaL 

ForojtUiefuium colonict, Kow J^rejus. A walled town of Gallia 
NarbonensiB^ built bj Julius Caesar, and used aa a naval ttttUion hj 
Auguatua (cf. His. 8, 43: clau$tra maris). Augnstua lent thither tlia 
1>eaked ahips captured in the battle of Actium, Ann. 4^ 5. . Hence 
perhapa called iilu9tri$^ 

Procuratorem Caesarum, Collector of imperial revenues in 
the Koman Proyinces. 

Q^ae eque«tiria~^t, i. e, the procurator waa» as we say, ex officio^ 
a Boman knight. The office was not couferred on senatoi^s. 

Jttiius Graecinua, Cf. Sen. de Benet 2, 21 : Si exemplo magni 
animi opus est^ utemur Graedni Julii, yiri egregii, quem C. Caesar 
occidit ob hoc unum, quod melior yir esset^ quam esse quemquam 
tyranno expediret. 

Senatorii ordinis, Pi*ed. ajfter /uit imderetood, with ellipeis oi 
vir, H. 402, III. ; Z. 426. 

Sapientiae, Philosophy, cf. 1. — Gaii Caesarie. Known in Eng- 
lish hiBtories by the name of Caligula» 

Marcum Silanum, Father-in-law of Caligula, c£ Suet Calig. 
23 : Silanum item socerum ad necem, secandasque novacula fianees 
compulit. 

Jusstis, Supply eat, T. often omits eat in the first of two passlve 
verbs^ c£ 9 : detentus ac statim . . . reyocatus est. In Hand's Tur- 
sellinus (2,474) however, jussus is explained as a paHiciple, and quia 
abnuerat as equivalent to an.other participIe««Aavtn^ heen commanded 
and having refused, 

Abnuerat, lit had refused, becau«e the refusal was prior to the 
slaying. "We, with less accuracy, say re/u9ed. Z. 606. 

Barae castitatis, Ellipsis of mvlier, H. 402, III. ; Z. 426. 

In-indvlgentitique, Brought up in her bosom and tender lovt, 
Tndulgentia is more frequently used to denote excessive tendemees. 

Arcebat has for its subject the clause, qtwd statim, etc ^e waa 
guarded against the aUui*ements of vice by the wholesome influenooB 
thrown ai ^wd him in the place of his early education. 

Massiliam, Kow Mai^seilles. It was settled by a colony o 
Phocaeans. Hence Graeca coniitate. Cf aleo Ciccro^s aocount <»1 
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Jvo high cu]tu]*e and refioemeDt of MawUia (Cic. pro Flocco» 26).-- 
ProvincitUi parfimonia, Parntnonia iu a good sense; eeonatnift 
ts opposed to the luzury and extrayagance of Italj and the City. 

Zocumr^ixtutn. Enallage for loais^ in quo mi:(ta erant, eta 
D. 704, III., cf. 25 : mixti oopiia et laetitia. — Beti^ compoutum denote» 
a happy eombination of the elements^ of which miztum expreaM» 
only the co^xistencf, 

Acriua, sa aequo-*too eagerly. H. 444, 1, and Z. 104, 1. note. 

Coneesium-^enatori. Militarj and civil studies were deemed 
more appropriate to noble Koman youth, than literaturc and philo- 
dophy. Senatori must of course refer, noi to the of&ce pf A., but to 
hia rank by birth, cf. aenatorii ordinis above. 

Jlaunste, nir-eoercuisset. An analysis of this sentence ahows^ 
that there is an ellipsis of hausurtem fuiBse : he imhihed, and would 
have continued to imbibe, had not, <&c In such sentencea^ which 
abound in T. but are rarel/ found in Cic, ni is more readily trans- 
lated by but. Cf. Z, 619. 6 ; and note, Uis. 3, 28. For the apphca- 
tion of haurire to the eager stu^y of philosophy, c£ Hor. Sat. 2, 4, 
95: haurire vitae praecepta beatae, and note, His. 1, 51: iMuscruni 
animo. 

Prudentia matris. So Nero*8 mother deterred him from the 
«tudy of philosophy. Suet Ner. 52. 

Pulchritudinem ac speciem. The heautiful image, or beau ideal, 
by hendiadya. Cf. Cic Or. 2 : speciei pulchritudinia. See Rit. 
m loc 

Vehementiu8 quam caute. For vehetnentiwt guam cautius, whicli 
18 the regtUar Latin construction. T. uses both. Cf. Z. 690, and 
nQte, Hia. 1, 83. 

Mox. In T. Bubsequently, not preaently. K. 

Hetinuitgue-inodum. And, what is most difficuU, lue retainea 
from philo9ophy moderatior, — ^moderation in all things, but especially 
in devotion to philosophy itself, where moderation is diffieult in 
proportion to the excellence of tlie pursuit^ as waa ahown by the 
extravagance of the Stoics and sorae other Grecian sects. As to the 
sense of modumt cf. Hor. Sat. 1, 1, 106 : est modut in rebus ; and for the 
Bcntiment^ Hor. £p. 1, 6» 15: Insani sapiens nomen feraty aeguui 
iniqui, ultra quam satis est virtutem ti petat iptam. 

V,^ Castrorum. This word is used to express whatever per* 
tains to military life, education, <&c, as the coutcxt may requiro. 
Evcry Roman youth who aspired to clvil office, must have a mib 
tary cducation. 
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JHligenti ac moderato, Care/tU atid prttdent, cf. our auUiori 
eliaracter of the Bame commander, His. 2, 25 : cunctator natura, ete, 

^/>/>ro6av{^— fedt^ ut ei probarentiir. Dr. It is a ooDstructlo 
praegnana. He obtained the first rudiments of n military educatioD 
under FauUinaa, and he gained his approbation. 

Mectu9-ae8timaret, Having been chosen as one whom he VHnila 
estimate (L e. test his merit) by tenting toget]ier, i. e. by making him 
QiB companion and aid. Young men of rank and promise were 
thus aasociated with Koman commandera. Gf. Suet, Caea. 2. T.» oa 
aaual, ayoida the technical way of expressing the rclation. Ad 
vcrbuu]^ eontuhemium^ cC note, Hia. 1, 43. Othcra make ae«k hnaret 
'^ignum aestimaretf and contubemio abl. of price. Cf. Dod. 
and Dr. • 

Licentersegniterf ac. agena. lAcenter refera to voluptates, segnu 
ter to comm£atit8. — Commeatus^furloughSf absence from dutg,—» 
Inseitiam, sc tribunotus— i^noratuje of fiis official diUy or inexperi- 
ence in toar. — Retvlit. Referre ad is used very much like the cor- 
responding English, viz. to refer to an object, or devote to an end. 
Sense : He did not take advantage of his official standing and /m 
military inexperiencCy to give up his time to ease and pleamre, Wr. 
takes retvlit in the more ordinary sense of brought back, thus : A. 
did not bring back (to Rome) tbe empty name of Tribune and no 
military experience, there to give himaelf up to leiaure and pleasure. 
The former version accords better with the language of the whole 
possage. Wr. questions the authority for such a use of referre, But 
it may be foiind, e. g. Plin. Epist 1, 22 : nihil ad ostentationem, 
omnia ad conscientiam refert, 

Noscere-nosci, etc T. is fond of such a series of inf. depending 
on some one finite verb understood, and hence closely connected 
with each otlier, cf. G. 80 : praeponere, etc note, Here supply from 
retulit in the preceding number the idea : he made it hia bu9ines$ 
or aim to knoWf etc The author'a fondneaa for antithesia is very ob- 
aervable in the aevcral aucceaaive paira here : noscere-nosd ; diseere^' 
tequi; appetere-^ecusare ; anxius-intentus. 

In jactationeTn, Ah jactatione. In denoting the object or pui^ 
poae, Z. 814: he covetedno appointment for tlie sake ofdisplay; Ac 
deelined none throi^h fear, 

Anxius and intentus qualify agere like adverba cf. R. Exc 28, l. 
9*0 conducted himself both toith prudence and mth energy. 

JSjr^ra^a^tora-agitatior. So Cic. Som. Scip. 4 : agitatua et eror 
•«totus animus; and Hor. Epod. 9, 81 : Syrtes Noto exercitataa. 
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IneeHsae eoloniae. Camalodiiniimy Londinium and Yeiiilaminffl. 
Cf. Ann. 14, 88, where however the historian does iiot exprefiely 
Bay, the last two were bumed, 

/i».'am5f ^ruo— ambigUQ, in a critical state. R 
Alteriw, bc. ducifl. — Artem et usum. Military science and expe- 
rienee. ' 

Bumma . . . eessit, The general manc^ement (cf. notea^ H. 1, 87. 
2, 16. 88) and the glory of reeavering the provinee went to the general 
(to his credit). The prinuuy meaning of eedere is to go, See Freund 
8ub T.— c/ttvem, bc A. 

Thm, se. while Teterani trucidarentur, etc — Mbx, bc. whea 
PauUinus and A. came to the reBcue. 

y^ee minus, etc A remark worthy of notice and too often 
ti*ue. 

VI. Magistratus, The regular couree of offices and honors at 
Rome. 

Per-anteponendo, Enallage, cf. G. 16, note. Per here denoies 
manner, rather than means (cf. |>^ /amen^o, 28); and anteponendo 
likewi oo ' ■ a nteponentea. R. Render: mutually loving and preferring 
one anmther.^NiH quod^^but. Cf. ni, 4. There is an ellipsis be- 
fore niH quod, which B. would supply thus: greatlj to the credit 
of both partiea— 6ttf more praiee helonge to the good wife, etc Major 
BC quam in bono yiro. So, after plm supplj quam in malo yiro : 
But more praise helonge to a good vAfe, than to a good husband, hy 
ae much as more hlaine aUachea to a had mfe, than to a bad 
husband. 

Bore quaeeturae, The Quaestors drew lots for their respective 
proTinces. Their ilumbcr increased with the increase of the empire, 
till from two they became twenty or more. As at first a Quaestot 
Aocompanied eaoh CoubuI at the head of an army, so afterwardd 
each ProeonBul, or Govemor of a proyince, had his Quaestor to col- 
lect and disburse the revenues of the province. The Quaestorship 
was the first in the courBe of Boman honors. It might be entered 
upon at the age of twenly-four. 

Balvium Titianum, Brother of the Emperor Otho. See His. 
B. 1 and 2. pass. For the office of Proconsul, «^c, see note, His. 
1, 49. 

Parata peeeantihue, Readyfor teieked rulei^s, i. e. afiTo* ding great 
fbdlities for extortion in its oorrupt and seryile population. Paratw 
with a dat of the thing; for which there ib a preparation, is pecu- 
Juir to poetry and post-Augustan prose. Cf. Freund ad y. Ad 
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rem. c£ Cic Episi ad Qunt. 1, 1, 6 : tam corruptrioe piK>Yinoiiiy M 
Asia ; and pro Mur. 9. 

Quantalibet faeilitaU. Anj indulg«nce (license) howcTer great 

Hedempturw eueL Subj. in the apodosia anfiweriDg to a pro- 
tasis understood, bc if A. would have entered into the plot Cfl 
H. 602. Obsenre the use of mel lather than fuisaet to denote what 
tbe proconsul would have been ready to do €i< any Hme during their 
eontinuanee in offioe. Gt Wr. in loci 

-^Disnmulatumem, Concealment (of what is true) ; umnlaiio^ on 
the other hand, is an allegation of what is falsc 

Auetue est JUia, So Cic ad Att. 1, 2: filiolo me auctom seita 

Ante eublatum, Prevunuly bom. For this nse of eublaimn, 
see Lezicon. — £revi amieit, ke loBt akwtly after; theugh B. 
takes amisit as perf for plup. and renders lost a short time 
before. 

Mox inteTj etc, sc annum inter, supplied from etiam iptmm.^m 
annum below. 

Tenor et eilentiwn, Hendiadys for continuum silentium, or 
tenorem siientem. R. 

Juriedietio. Fw the admintstraiion ^fjustiee in privateeeueM 
had notfallen to hi»loL Only two of the twelve or fifteen Praetors^ 
yiz. the Praetor Urbanus (see note H. 1, 4*7) and the Praetor Pere* 
grinus (who judged between foreiguers and citizens) were said to 
exenoBe Jurisdictio. The adjudication of criminal causes was ealled 
quaestio, which wos now for the moet part in the hands of the 
senate (Ann. 4^ 6), from wliom it might be transferred by appeal to 
the Praefect of the Citj or the Emperor himself. The Pnietori 
received the Juriadictio or tbe quaestio by lot ; and in case tfae foi^ 
mer did not fall to them, the office was ahnost a sinecure; esRsept 
that they continued to preside over the public gamea See fuither, 
on the name and offioe of Praetor, His. 1, 47, notc For the pltfpw 
in obvenerat, see note, 4: abnuerat < 

£%— iCt omnino. Tfie ffosnes and in gcneral the pageawtry ef 
effiee (tnanta Ao9ton«) expected of the Praetor. Obserre the use of 
the neuter plural bf the adj. for the subst, of whtch, especially b»> 
fbre A gcn., T. is peculiarly fond. 

Medio rationis, The text is doubtful. The MSS. vacillate b«- 
tween m6(;^ ra^not« and modo rationis; and the recent editiona. 
for the moet part^ follow a third but whoUy oonjectural reading; 
fift pwderatiofiis, The sense is tbe same with ei!her reading: Si 
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Miducted ihe <jame» and the empty pageaintTjf of effice tn a ha/pf^ 
mMSi (partaking at once) ofprudfinee andplefU^, See Freund ad dueo. 

ITfir-propior, As far from Iweury^ eo (in the earae proportion) 
nearer U> glortf, i e. the farther from lu^ury, tbe nearer to glory 
C£ Freund ad utu 

Longe-propwyr, Enallage of the adv. and adj. cf. O. 18 : extra, 

Me eendeeet. Wotdd not /^vefelt, ete., i. e. he reoovered all tho 
plundered offerings of the temple^ but those which had been saca^i- 
legiously talcen away by iVero for the supply of liis vicious pleasures. 
This ezplanation supposes a protasis understood, or rather implied iu 
guam Neronie, Cf H. 608, 2. 2). The plnp. sub}. admits perhaps 
of another eicplanation, the subj. denoting the end with a view to 
whioh Agncola labored (H. 581 ; Z. 549)» and the plup. eovering 
all the post down to the time of his labors: he labored that tho ver 
public might not have experienced, and he virtually effected ihat it 
had not experieneed, siace he restored everything to its former 
state, the plunder of Kero alone excepted. See Wr. and Or. in loe; 
Perhapa this would aot be an unexampled praegnantia for Tacitus. 
For sentire in the sense of experiencing especially evUf see Hor. Od. 
2, 7, 10, and other ezamples in Freund sub v. 

YIL Classis Othoniana* Ad rem. cf. Hls. 2, 12, seqq. — JAeenter 
vagek. Hoaming in guest of plunder, — Iniemelios» Gf. note, 2, 18. 
— /» praediis suis, On her own estates. Praedia indudes both landa 
and buildings. 

Ad solemnia pieiatis, To perform the last <^ees of •fd.ial 
affeetion, . 

Nuntio deprehensus, Supply est, cf. 4 : jussusi Was overiaken 
nnexpectedly by the nems of Vespasian*s elaim {nominaiton) to th. 
thrme,^AffeetatL Cf. note^ G. 28.— /m partes, to his (Vetsp.) party. 

PrinolpmuSf sc; Yespasiani-^ifKctantM regebat, Yesp. was do- 
tained* in Egypt for some iime after his troops had entiered Rome 
under Mucianus ; meanwhile Mucianus- exer^ised aU tlie imperial 
power, et Hia. 4, 11. 39 : vis penes Mueianum erat. 

Juven^-ttsurpante, Dom, was now eighteen years oid, cf. His. 
4> 2 : nondum ad curas intentus, sed stupris et adfdteriis fUitmn 
priticipis agebat, 

Is, sc Mucianus. — Vicesimae legionL One of three legions^ at 
fchat time stationed in Britain, which submitted to the govemraeiil 
«f Yesp. tarde and non eine motu (His. 8» 44). 

Deoessor, Predeeessor, It was Rosctus Coelius. His. 1, GOi 
. Legatis^onsularibus, Oovemors or Proconsuls. Ibe prorince* 
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were goyerened bj men who had been conBnls (eon9tdare$), and m 
iegaius meant any commiBmoned offioer, these were dUtingaiahed aa 
iegati eonnUares, With reference to this oonsular authority, the 
lame were CBLiled. proearuulee. Cf. note, H. 1, 49. Trebellius Maxi* 
mus and Yettins Bolanus are here intended. • Cf. 16. and Hia. 1, 60. 
2» 65. J^rtmia^justo potentior. Dr. 

Zegatus praetoritis=slegatu8 legioniSf commander o/ tke iegion- 
C£ note^ Hi& 1, 7. Here the same person as deeessor, 

Inffeniase quam feeMMe^ etc., inyolves a maxim of policy wortli 
noting. 

YUI. Placidiua. Witli less energy. See more of Bolanus at 
dose of 16. 

Dignum est. A general remark» applicable to any such pro- 
vince. Hence the present^ for which some would substitute erai 
or eeeet. 

J^e increeeeretj sc. ipse: iest he should i>eeome too great, i. e. 
rise above his superior and so excite his jealousy. Kefen*ed hy 
W. to ardorem for its subject But then ne inereseeret would be 
Buperfluous. 

ConstUarem, sc Legatum-— Groyernor, c£ 7, note. 

PetiliuB Cerialia. C£ 17. Ann. 14, 82. His. 4, 68. 

Sainterunt-exemplorum. Had room for exertion and so for «ef- 
ting a good examplef cf. Ann. 13, 8 : yidebaturque locus Tirtutibui 
patefactus. The position of habuerunt is empbatic^ as if he had 
«aid: tJtenliad virtuetf etc. See Rit in loc. 

Communicabatj sc cum A. — £x eveniUt from tiie eventj L e. in 
toMequence of iUs eueceM. 

Ineuamfamam. Ct in jactationem, 6, note. 

Mxtra gioriam is sometimes put for sine gloriciy especially by 
tlie late writera Hi& 1, 49 : extra vitia. Hand*s Turs. 2, 679. 

IX Hevertentem, etc. Returning from his command in Britain. 
^Divus. Cf. notes, G. 28 ; His. 2, 83. 

Vesp,-ascivit. By yirtue of his office as Censor, the Emperor 
elaimed the right of elevating and degrading the rank of the citi- 
ccns. Inasmuch as' the &milies of the aristocracy always indine t« 
run out and becomc extinct; there was a nccessity for an occasional 
re-supply of the patrician from the plebeian ranks, e. g. by Juliui 
Caesar, Augustus and Claudius (Ann. 11, 26), as well as by Yespa* 
•ian (Aur. Vic Cae8.9. Suet ^.y^Provinciae-praeposuit. Aquitanui 
was one of scYen proyinees^ into which Augustus distributed Gaul, 
and which with the exoeption of Karbonne Gnul, were all subjed 
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lo the immediate dispoeal and control of the Empeior himsclf 
It was ihe south-westem part of Gaul, being encloscd bj th« 
Bhone^ the Loire^ the Pyrenees and the Atlantic. 

Splendidae-destinarat. A province of the first importance both 
in its ffovemmeTU (in itself oonaideredX and the prospect of the con- 
MuUhipt to fohieh he (Vesp.) had deetined him (A.), sc. as aoon aa hu 
office flhould have expired. * 

Svbtilitatem-^calhd^tAtem, nice discemment; discrimination. 
'^Exereeat ObBcrye the subj. to expreas the yiews of others^ uot 
of the author. H. 681 ; Z. 671. 

SiBcura^-affenM, Requiring less anxious thought and m^ntal aeu» 
men^ aad proceeding more hy physieal force, Secura^mmME anjiia. 
Dr. Cf. note^ His. 1, 1. 06/ii«or««minus acuta. 

Togaios. Oivilians in distinction from milit?J7' men, like A. 
The toga was the drcss of civil life to some extent in the provinees 
(c£ 21, His. 2, 20X thougk originally worn onlj in Rome, (Bcck. 
Gal]., Exc Sc 8.) 

Remiesiomanqv^, The Greeks and Ronians both used the pl. 
of many abstracta^ of which we use only the sing. For examples 
sec R. Exc. 4. For the principle of. Z. 92. 

Curarumi-divisi, This dause means not merely, that his time 
was divided between business and relaxation ; but that there was a 
broad line of demarcation between them, as he proceeds to explain. 
/>m«»-«diTer8a inter se. Dr. So Yirg. Geoi^. 2, 116: divisae arbo- 
ribus patriae— icountries are distinguished from each other hj their 
trees. Jam vera, Gt note, G. 14. 

Conventus, sc juridicis=:c(mr<«. Tlie word deaignates also the 
districts in which the oourtB were held, and into which each pro- 
vince was divided. Ct Smith*s Dict of Ant. : ConyentuSb So Pliny 
(N. H. 8» 8.) speaks of juridici conyentuSb Tacitu?^ as usual, ayoida 
the technical designation. 

Vltra. Adv. for adj., c£ longCf 6. — Persona. 1. A mask {per 
•nd sono), 2. Outward show, as herc 

Tristiiiamr-exuerai, Some connect this clause hy zeugma with 
tke foregoing. But with a misapprehension of the meaning of 
«ntfro^ which— «UM entirely free from ; lit had divested himaelf 
ol TliUB understood, the dause is a general remark toudiing the 
diaracter of A., in implied oontrast with other men or magistrates 
with whom those yicea were ao oommon. So in Ann. 6, 25, Agrip- 
pina 18 aaid to haye diyeated herself of vicea {vitia exuerat) whieb 
were eommon among women, but which never attached to her. 
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JfacUitas. Opposed to 9emit(t9^1nndn^ indulgeuee. 

AbtiinenUam. This word, thongh Bometimea denoting temper- 
anoe in food and drink, more properlj refers to the desire and use 
of money. AbHinentia is opposed to avariee; eoniinentia to een- 
tual pleaeure, Cf. Plin. Kpis. 6, 8 : alieni abstinentissimus. Here 
render honestj, integrity. 

€hiir4ndulgeni. See the eame sentimeni^ His. 4, 6: quando 
etiam sapientibus cupido gloriae noviBsima exuitur. 

Otteniandar-arteTnt cf. 6: per-anteponendo ; also G. 15, note. 

CeUega». The goTeraors of other proyinces. The word means 
eJuMen together; henoe either those chosen at the same «lection or 
those chosen to the same office. Of. H. 1, 10. 

Proeuratores. There was but one at a time in each proyince. 
There may have been several however in succession, wMle A. was 
ProconsuL Or we may understand both this dause and the pre- 
ceding, not of his govemment in Aqnitania in particular, but as a 
genecal £Eict in the life of A. So E. For the office^ see note, 4 ; and 
for an instance of a quaiTcl between the Proconsul and the Pro- 
curator, Ann. 14^ 88. 

Atteri>^y\n(a as the antithesis shows, though with more of the 
implication of dignity impaired (worn off) by conflict with in- 
feriors. 

Minue irimnium, Quatri omitted. See H. 417, 3 ; Z. 486. 

Comitanie opinione. A general expeetaJtion attending /mn, as it 
were, on his retum. 

Nvtlia eemumibue, Ablatiye of eauee, 

Elegit Perf. to denote what hae infaet taken place. 

X. In eomparationem, Ct in suam famam, 8, note. 

Perdomita eet. Completely whdued, 

Jterwn fid^^faithfutly and truly ; lit. with fidelity to &ct& 

£ritannia, It has generally been supposed (though G^senias. 
denies it in his Phenician Paloeography) that Britain was known to 
the Phenicians, those bold nayigators and enterpriaing merehants of 
antiquity, under the name of the Casaiterides, or Tin Island& Gree^ 
authors make early mention of Albion (plural of Alp f ) and lerne 
(Erin) as British iJBlands. Bochart deriyes the name (Britain) from 
the Pheniciaa or Hebrew Baratanac, '* the Land of Tm ;" others 
from the Gallie JSritti, Piunted, in allusion to the custom among the 
inhabitants of painting their bodies. But according to the Welsh 
Triads^ Britain derived its name from Prydain, a king, who eai*Iy 
roigned in the island. Cf. Tumer*8 His. Ang. Sax. 1, 2, seqq. T?it 
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geographioal desoripiioii, which foUows, caDnot be exonerated from 
the charge of verbiage and grandiloquence. T. wanted the art ot 
saying a pUiin thing plainly. 

Spatio ae eoelo, Brit not onlj stretches ont or lies oyer against 
these BOTeral countri^ in Mtttaiioiif bnt it approaches them also in 
^imate : a circumctance which illustrates the great size of the 
island (c£ maxima, above) and prepares the way for the description 
of both below. 

Germamae and Hi^paniae are dat. aft^ ohtmditur. The mis- 
talcen notion of the rdatiye position of Spain and Britain is shared 
with T. by Caesar (B. 6. ISX Dion (89, 60), and indeed by the 
anoientB in generaL It is so represented in maps as late as llichard 
of Cireneester. C£ Prichard, III. 8, 9. 

Miam intpieitur. It is even 9een hj the Gauls, implying nearer 
approaoh to Gaul, than to Germany or Spain. 

Nvllie ierris, AbL ab&, eotUra taking the place bf the part, oi 
rather limiting a part imderstood. 

Jjiviue. In his 105th Book ; now lost^ except in the Epitome. 

Fabiw Rusticue. A friend of Seneca, and writer of history ic 
the age of Claudius and Nero. 

Ohlongae ecutulae, Geometrically a ti*apezium. 

Mt est eafaeiee, And euck is the forfnf exehteive of Caledoniai 
vftence the acc&unt kae been extended aleo to the vluile laland 
. Sed^^enuatur, JButaveut and irregular extent of lande jutting 
out here {jam, cf note, G. 44) on this remotest shore (l e. widening 
out again where they seemed ahready to haye oome to an end), is 
narrowed down as it were inio a tcedge, The author likens Cale- 
donia to a wedge with its apex at the Friths of Clyde and Forth, 
and its base widening out on either side into the oeean beyond. 
Enormis is a poBt-Awgostan word. J^ToviMimt— extreme, remotest 
G. 24, note. 

AffirmaeiL JSstahlished the faot, hitherto supposed, but not 
fully asoertained. This was done in Agrioola's last carapaign in 
Bntain, c£ 88. 

Oreadas, The Orkneys. Their name occurs earlier than thi», 
bat they were little known. 

JHepeeta estJ Was seen through the mist^ as it were ; disooTered 
in klM distanoe and obscurity. C£ note, H. 4, 55 : dispeeturaa 6al- 
haa, eto. 

3%ule, Al. Thyle. What island T. meant, ib uncertain. It hai 
betn referred by different critics^ to the Shetland, the Hebridc^ aud 
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•Yen to loeland. The aeoount of the islsnd, like that of the mtm 
rounding ocean, 18 obTiouflly drawn from the imagination. 

jVam haeiemu, etc For iheir orders were to proeeed ihu» far 
only, and (besides) wi$Uer vhu approa^hing, Cl haetenua, O. 26^ 
and appetere, Ann. 4, 51 : appetente Jam Iwe, The editions gene- 
rally have nix instead of jtunan, But Rit and Or. with reason 
foUow the oldest and best MSS. in the reading Juasum, which with 
the slight and obvious amendment of nam for gtiam by Bit renders 
thia obecure and yezed passage at length easy and clear. 

Pigrum et grave. See a similar description of the Northem 
Ocean, G. 26: pigrum ao prope immotum. The modem reader 
need not be informed, that this is an entire mistakci as to the mat* 
ter of iact; those seas about Britain are never frozen; ihough the 
nayigators in this Toyage might easily haye magnified the perils and 
hardships of their enterprise, by transferring to these waters what 
they had heard of those further north. 

Perinde, AL prdnde, These two forms are written indiscri- 
minately in the old MS9. The meaning of ne perinde hero is not 
$o mueh, sc as pther seas. C£ note, G. 6. 

ye ventieHUtolli. Directly the reyerse of the trath. Those 
seas^ are in fact^ remarkably tempestuous. 

QuodAmpelliiur, False philoeophy to explcun a fictitiouB phe- 
nomenon, as is too often the case with the philosophy of the 
ancients^ who litUe understood natural soience, cf. the €Utronomy of 
T. in 12. 

Neque-ae. Correlatiyes. The author assigns two reosons why 
he does not discusB the subject of the iides : 1. It does not suit the 
design of his work ; 2. The subject has been treated by many othcn^ 
e. g. Strab. 8, 6, 11 ; Plin. N. H. 2» 99, <feo. 

MuUwn fluminum. M*ltum is the object of ferre, of whieh 
mare is the subject^ as it is also of all the infinitiyes in the sentence. 
Flumiwum is not riyers but eurrents among the islands along the 
shore. 

Ifee liitore temu, eto. " The ebbings and flowinge of the tide are 
$iot eonfmed to the shore, but tfie eea penetrates into the heari of 
ihe eountry, and vforks its way among the hiMs and mouniains, eu 
in ite native bed." Ky. A description yery appropriate to a coast 
lo cut up by aestuaries, and highly poetical, but wanting in sim-- 
plicity. 

Jugi» eiiam ae montibus, Jugis, c£ G. 48. Ae, Atgue in tlie 
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•ommon editiona. But ae, besides being more frequent beforo a 
oonionaut^ is found in the best MSS. 

XL Indigenae an adveetu Gf. note, G. 2: indigenii& 

Ut tnter barbaroe^ sc. fieri Bolet Cf. ut in licentiat G. 2 ; snd 
at inter Germanoe, 6. 80. 

^utilae-agseverant, Cf. the description of the Gemans» G. 4. 
The inhabitants of Caledonia are of the Bame stock as the other 
Britona. The condusion, to whieh onr anthor inclines below, xvl 
that the Britons prooeeded from Gaul, is suBtained by the authority 
of modem ethnologista. The original inhabitants of Britain are 
found, both by philological and historical evidence, to have be- 
longed to the Celtic or Cimmerian stock, which once orerspread 
nearly the whole of central Europe, but were overrun and pushed 
off the stage bj the Gothic or German Tiibes, and now have their 
distinct representatives onlj in the Welsh, the Irish, the Highhind 
Scotch, and a few similar remnants of a once powerful race in the 
extreme west of the oontinent and the isUnds of the sea. C£ 
note on the Cimbri, G. 87. 

SUurum, The people of Walea 

Oolorati vuUu», Dark complexion. So with the poets^ colorati 
Lndi, Seres» Etrusci, dc 

Hispania, Nom. subject of faeiunif with erineet Ac 

Jberos. Froperly a people on the Iberns (Ebro), who gaye their 
name to the whole Sponish Peninsula. They belonged to a differ* 
ent race from the.Celtic^ or the Teutonic^ which seems once to hare 
inhabited Italy and Sicily, as well as parts of Gaul and Spain. A 
dialect *3 still spoken in the mountainous regions about the Bay of 
Biscay, and called the Basque or Biscayan, which differs from any 
other dialect in Europc C£ Prichard's Physical Researchefl, toL 
IIL chap. 2. 

Pfoxtnit Oallia. C£ Caec B. G. 5, 14: Ez his omnibus longe 
sunt humanissimi, qui Cantium (Kent) inoolunt^ quae r^o est ma- 
ritima omnis^ wque multum a OaUica diffenmt eoneuetudine, Et 
mmoleo : thoee neareet the OauU are alto like them, 

Durante vi. JSither becauee the infMenee of a eommon origin 
Ml eoniin^ueet etc 

Procurrentibue-ierrie, . Or becauee their territoriee running oul 
^iomard» one another, literally, in oppoeite direetioM, Britain to- 
wards the suuth and Gkul towards the nqr^ so as tp f^pproaoh 
each other. See Rit, Dod. in loc, and f^und ad diversue, 

Poeitio-de^t, The idea of sipfiilarity being already expreesed is 
8 
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timiUs, 18 understood here: their situatioL. in the sanie eliiiMlti 
{eoelo) has given them the same personal appearanoe. 

AeiiimafUL Indet dat after eredibUe est, cf. note^ G. 6. 

Morum refers to the Gkrala. You (indef. subject^ ct qujeecai^ G- 
S6) may disooyer the religion of the Gauls (among the Britons) 
in their fnll belief of the eame saperetitJona. ^ CaeB» B. G. 6» 18 : 
disciplina in Britannia reperta atque inde in Galliam translata esse 
exiHtimatur; and he adda, that those Tvho wished to gain a more 
perfect knowledge of the Druidical system still weut fi*om Gaul to 
Britain to leam. Sharvm Turner thinka, the sjstem must have 
been introduoed into Brilain from the East (perhaps India) by the 
Phenicians^ and thence propagated in Gaul. Hi& Ang. Sax., B. 1, 
chap. 5. 

Pertuaeiane, Sce the samc usc of the word, Hi& 5, 5 : eademque 
de infemis persuasio. 

Inr-periculis. Tlie same seDliment is exprefiscd by Caesar (B. 
G. 8, 19). 

Ferodae, In a good scnse, courage, ct 31 : yirtus ao ferocia. 

Pyo^crttn/— prae se ferunt^ L e. exhihit 

Ut quoe. Ut quif like qui alone, is foUowed bj the subj. to ex- 
j)ress a reason for what precedes. It may be rendered bj becauee 
or siTice with the demonstrative. So quippe cui placuisset, 18. CC 
Z. 565 and H. 519, 8. 

OaUos floruisse, Cil G. 28. 

Otio. Opposed to belliSy peaee, — Amissa virtute, Abl. absL 
denoting an additional circumstance. Cf. 2 : cxpulsis-professoriius, 
notc. — Olim limits victis, 

XIL Sbnestior, The more honorahle (L e. the mau of rank) is 
the charioteer, his dependents fight (on the chariot). Tlie reyerse 
was true in the Ti*ojan War. 

Faetionihus ^raAtin/MTwdistrahuntur in factionea Dr., and 
Or. T. is fond of using simple for compound yerb& See note^ 
22 ; also numerous examples in the Index to Notes on the His- 
toriesL 

Civitaiihus, Bat for Gen. — Pro nohis, AbL with prep. Ibr 
dat Enallage. R — Conventus, Convention, meeting. 

Coelumr-foedum, The fog and rain of the Brilish lalcs are strH 
proyerbiaL — Dierum spatiot etc CC Caes. 513. 

Quod si «" and if, From the tendency to connect sec 
tenoes by relatiyes oroBC the ,use of quod before certain coi 
iunctions, pnrticularly «j, merely as a copulative Ci. 7*, 807 
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iilio Freiind sub t. Tho &ct alleged in tbis sentence ib as &Ue 
as the philosophy bj wbich it ia explained in the next^ c£ Q; 46 : 
in ortna^ note. 

SeUicet-eadit, This explanation proceeds on the assumption 
tbat night ia canaed by the shadow of monntainB, bebind which the 
san sete; and since these do not exist in that levcl extremitj 
of the earth, the sun haa nothing to set behind, and bo there ia 
no night. . The astronomy of T. is about of a piece with his natural 
philoeopbjr» cf. 10. — Extrema-^errarum, Cf. note, 6 : inania 
konori». 

Non efigufOy lit do not elevate the darkness^ l e. do not cast 
th^ ahadow so high {inffaque-eadit\ as the sky and the stars ; 
henoe they are bright (elarc^ through the night 1 1 Pliny also 
sapposed the heavens (above the moon) to be of themselyes per- 
petuall/ luminous» but darkened at night by the shadow of the 
earth. N. H. 2, Y. 

Praeter. Beyond. Hence either beeides or except, Here the 
latter. — Feeundum, More than patiens, fruitful even, — Proveniunt. 
Ang. eome forvsard, 

Fertr-aurumf etc This is also affirmed by Strabo, 4, 5, 2, but 
denied bj Cic. ad Att 4» 16, 7, and ad Div., T, 7. The modems 
decide in favor of T. and Strabo, though it is only in incon- 
■iderable quantities that gold and silver have ever been found in 
Britain. 

Margarita, Tlio neuter foim of tbis word is seldom used, neyer 
by Cicera See Freund sub v. 

Rubro mari, The Jied Sea of the Greeks and Romans em 
braced both the Arabian and the Persian Gulfs ; and it was in thc 
latter especially, that pearls were found, as they are to this day. 
CC Plin. N. H. 9» 64 : praecipue hiudantur (margaritae) in Pereieo 
rinu marie rubri. For an explanation of the name (Red Sea), see 
^thon's Claasical Dictionary. 

Sxpulea sint, Caat out, i, e. ashore^ hy the toavee, Subj. 
in a subordinate dause of the oratio obliqua. H. 681 ; Z. 

«08. 

Naiuramr-avaritiam, A very characteristio sentence, both Ibr 
iti antitheais and its satire. 

Xin. Ipei BritannL IpH marks the transition from th« 

itry to the people, et ipsos Germanos» G. 2. 

Obeunt properlj appliea only to munera, not to trihuta and deleo' 
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htm, which would r«qiiire tolenml or loiiie kindied T«:h. Zengam 
H. 704,^2; Z.116. 

Igiiur^nowi In the firot sentenoe of the section the author 
has indioated hk purpoee to epeak of the people of Britain. And 
ncw in purwanee of that dengn, he goee back to the commenoe* 
ment of their history, aa related to and known by the Romana 
C£ note» 6. 28. 

JHtme. C£ note» G. 28: D. Jnliua. For Julius Caesar^s cain- 
paigns in Britain, see Cae& B. G. 4, 21. aeq. ; 5, 6. seq. ; Strabo^ 
lib. 4» (bc 

ConsUium. His adviee (to his suecessor); See Ann. 1, 11.— 
PraeeephaiL A eommand (of Augufltua^ which Tib. affected to hold 
Bacred). Ann. 1, 11 ; 4, Zl. 

C. Oaeearem. Caligula» cf. 4^ note. — Affitasee, etc c£ 39. Hi& 
4^ 16; Suet Calig. 44. 

Ni-fimeent. Cf. K% 4, note. The ellipBiB may be supplied 
thna: he meditated an inyafiion of Brit and wndd have invaded t^ 
had he not been velox ingenio, etc But in idiomatic £ng. fii— but 
Of course fuiseet ia to be aupplied with velox ingenio and mobilis 
poenitentiae. AL poenitentia. But contrarj to the Ik^S. Molniie agrees 
with poenitentiae (c£ liy. 81, 82 : celerem poenitentiam), which ia 
a qualifying gen. Or. 211. B. 6. lit ofrepentanee eaey to be moved 
Render: fiekle of purpoee, 

Auetor operie, Auctor fuit rei adTeraua Britannoa gerendae et 
feliciter geatac Dr. See on the aame aubject Suet Claud. 17.— 
Aeeumpto Veepasiano, c£ Suet Yeap. 4w H. 8, 44 

Quod-fuit. Yeapasian^a participation in the wor against Biit 
waa the commencement of hia subeeqnent brilliant fortunec 

Mon8tr<Uu8 fatia, L c a &tiB^ by the fatee. The expresaion la 
borrowed perhapa from Yirg. Aen. 6, 8*70: Ostendent terria hune 
tantum/oto. 

XIY. Considarium. C£ note on it^ 8. — Aulus Plautius. Ann. 
18, 82; Dio. 60, l^.^Ostorius Seapula. Ann. 12, 81-^9.— PnKnnu^ 
sc Romac 

Veteranwrwn eclonia. Camolodunum. Ann. 12, 82. NowCol- 
eheater. Dr. — Et reges. Kings eUso, L c beaides other meanc—- 
Ut vetere, etc So in the MSSb and earliest editionc Rhenanui 
tranaferred vt to the place before haberet which. it occupies in 
the common editiona. But no change-ia necessary. Render: 
ihat tfi accordance vfith their estabUshed cusiom^ the Jioman peopU 
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miglU haioe ktnffs aho os Ihe inttrumenU of reducmg (the Britons) to 
Blavery, 

Didius Gallus, Cf. Ann. 12, 40: aroere hostem satis habe* 
bst— Par^a a prioribtte, The acquisUions (conqueats) of hie pre- 
deeessore. 

Aueti officiu Of enlarging the boundaries of his government, 
Offieium is used in a like sense, Caes. B. C. 8, 5 : Toti officio mari< 
iimo praepositns, etc. So Wr. ; Or. and Bod. nnderstand hj it 
yoing begond the mere performance of his duty, It was his duty to 
protect his proyince: he enhu^ed it — Quaereretur. Subj. in a 
jrelative dause denoting a purpose. H. 600 ; Z. 667. 

Veranius, Ann. 14» 29. — PauUinus, Ann. 14, 2^30. 

Monam insulam, Now Anglesey. But the Mona of Caesar is 
ihe Isle of Man, called by Pliny Monapia, The Mona of T. was 
the chief seat of the Druids, hence ministr€mtem vires rebellibus, 
SoT the Druids animated and led on the Briton troops to battlc 
T. iias given (Ann. -14» 80) a yery graphio sketch of the mixed 
multitude of armed men, women like faries, and priests with hands 
nplifted in prayer, that met PauUinus on his landing, and, for a 
lime, well nigh paralyzed his soldiers with dismay. In the same 
eonnexion, he speaks also of the human sacrifices and other bar- 
barous rites, which were practised by our Briton Fathera in honor 
of their god& 

XV. Interpretando, By putUng their oum, i. e. tfte toorst con- 
struction upon them, 

JHx facili^facile, A frequent form of expression in T., ad Grae- 
oorum oonsuetudinem. Dr. See B. Exc 24. 

Singtdos-binos. Distributiyes*«-on«/or each tribe^wo for eaeh 
iribe, 

Aeque-aeque. Like Greek oorrelatiyes ; alike fatal to their 
Bubjects in either ease, So bixoiws /*€V and hyioius Se, Xen. Mem. 1, 
6^ 18; PktSymp. 181. C. 

Alterius manus eeniuriones, alterius servos, This is the reading 
jf the latest edltions (Dr. Wr. Or. and R.), and the best MSS., 
though the MSS. differ somewhat: Cetiturions, the hands (instru- 
mentB) of the one, and servants, the hands of the oth^, added instdt 
to injury, For the use of manus in the aboye sense, reference ia 
made to Cic in Yer. 2, 10, 27: Comites illi tui delecti WMmts 
«rant tuac So the centurions of the legate and the seirvants of the 
proeurator are said hy pur author to haye robbed the Britoo 
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king PrasatagUB of his kingdom and hia polaoe, Ana 14^ 81, wldflk 
lA the best oommentaiy on the paaeage before ns. 

Ab i^^vis. By the feeble and cowardlj. Aatithetio to for 
tiorein, In battie, U is the braver that plunders tu; btU now (it ii 
a speoial aggrayation of our BnfferingB, tbat) by the feeble and eow 
ardly^ ^ So in oontempt^ they call the veteranB» cf. 14: vete- 
ranorum eolania ; 82 : eenum eolonia. 

Tanivm limitB pro patria ; as if it waa for their country only 
rhey knew not how to die. 

Si eeee, etc, i e. in eompaneon with their own numbera. 

Patriamr-pareniee, bc. eautas belli esee, 

Recessi»9eL ObBerre the Bobj. in the Bubordinate olaueoB of Uie 
oratio obliqua throughout this ohapter. H. 581 ; Z. 608, 

J^eve-paveeeerant, ThiB Terb would have been an imperatiye iu 
the oratio rdcta» Z. 603, c. I^eve is appropriate either to ihe imp. 
or the Bubj. 

XVL Instinetiy L e. furore quodam afflatu Dr. For a fuUer 
aecount of this revolt^ see Ann. 14^ 81-38; Dio. 62, 1-13. 

Boudicea, Wife of PraButagua» king of the Iceni. When oon- 
quered, Bhe ended her life by poiaon, Ann. 14, 61, 

JExpugnatis.praesidiis. Having stormed ihe fortresses, The 
foroe of ex in this word is Been in that it denotoB the aetual 
earrying of a place bj asaault^ whereos oppugnatus only denotea 
the asflault itaelt So iifwo\iopicn^is^taken in a Biege, woKiopiai^fU 
«-besieged. 

Ipsdm coloniam, C£ note 14 : veteranorum colonia. 

In 5ar6an»<— qualis inter barbaros esse solet B. Exc. 25. 

Ira etvietoria, Hendiadja. Eender: Nor did they in the eo^ 
eitement of vietory omit, eta So Dr. R. and Wr. Ira may, how- 
eyer, refer to their long eherished resentmenL Ira oausam, victoria 
faoultatem explendae saeyitiae denotat Rit — Quod nisi And 
fiadnot, etc C£ note, 12: guodsL 

Piitientias, Host Latin authors would have said: ad patien- 
tiam. R. PcUientia here^msubmistion, 

Tenentibus-plerisque, Though many still retained, L e. did not 
lay down their arms, 

Propius, Al. proprius, Bnt tbat is purely conjectural. AdT. 
ior adj., e£ ultra, 8 ; longe, 6— propior, like the propior cura vi 
Ovid. Metomor. 13, 578. Eender: a more urgent fear. Soma 
would oonnect propius with agitabat notwithstanding itB remoto 
poBition. 
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8uae gttoque, HU awn altOy sc as well as that of Ihe Kmpire. 

Duriiis, 8G. aeqao. H. 444, 1. cfl 4 : acritu, note. 

Delictie-wmts. A etranger to their faidte. Cf. SIL Ital. 6, 254 
AOTusqae dolori. Wr. C£ Bot Lex. Tac Dativue, 

foenitentiae mitior, i. e. mitior erga poeniteDtiam) or facilior 
erga poenitentes. Poenitentiae dat. of object 

Compoaitis prioribus, Having restored things to tlieir fomier 
quiet ttate, 

Nullis-experimentie, Undertaking no military expeditioM, Or. 
"'Castrorum, Cf. 5, note. 

Comitate-tenyit, "HetaiHed the protdnce hy a popular manner 
cf administeriftg the govemment,** Ky. — Gurandi. Note, H. 1, 62. 

Jgnoscere, Properly not to notiee, henoe to view toith indulgenee, 
to indulge in, 

Vitiis blandientibus, The reference is to the luxurious ani. vir 
eioue pleamiree of the Bomans» which enervated the Britons» c£ 21, 
at close, where the idea is bronght ont more fulljr. 

Curnflaeciviret, Cunu^^ince, Hence the subj. 

Precario, Cf. note, G, 44. — Mox, cf. note 4. • 

Velut pacti implies a taeit compact It was nnderstpod between 
ihem, that the army were to enjoy their liberty ; the general, hia 
life. Snpply «un^ with pacti, Dod. and Wr. eoipi>ly eesent ; bnt 
they read haec for et before seditio contrary to the best MSSc 

^ seditio, Et^and so, Al. haec seditio. 

Stetit, Not stopped, but stood, os in onr phrnse : stood them in 
B« much. So Oyid : Multo sanguine — ^viotoria stetit, And T. Hi& 
8, 63 : Majore damno — ^veteres civium discordias reipublicae etetisse, 
Rcnder: cost no blood, Br. 

Petutantia, Insubordination. — Nisi quod, bul^ cf. 0. 
Bolanus, If the reader wishes to know more of the officers 
named in this chapter, for Tnrpilianus, see Ann. 14, 39. Hia. 1, 6; 
Trebellius, His. 1, 60; Bolanns, Ann. 15, 3. His. 2, 65. 79. 

Caritatem — auctoritaHs. **Had conciliated affection as a substi' 
tutefor authoriti/.** Ky. 

XVII. Recuperavit. Al. reciperavit, The two forms are written 
indiscriminately in the MSS. Tho word may express either the re- 
eoTery of what was lost^ or the restoration to health of what waa 
diseased. Either would make a good sense here. Cf. chap. 6 ; also 
Cia Phil. 14, 13: republica reeuperata, Or. renden acquired again^ 
se. what had preyiously belonged, as it were, to him, rather than to 
the bnd emperors who had preceded him. 
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Petiliua OericUii, Ct note, S,^BrigatUum. G£ H. 8, 45;'Aii]l 
12^ 82. Their temtory embraced Camberland, Westmorelancl» 
Lancaahire, Dnrham and Yorkshire. 

Ant vietoria aut bello, L e. either reeeived thetr eubmiuion aftef 
tkt vietorjf, or involved them in the ecUamitiee of wir, Aut-isut 
generally adyerBatiye-i-either — or on the contrarj. Vel-^ only 
diajnnctiyevwhether— or. Cf. note on yel-yel, G. 15. 

Alteriue, Another than Julina Frontinuflk i e. by implicati«m« 
one different Irom him, leee brave and great. Cf. Hia. 2, 90: tan* 
qnam apud alterius ciyitatb senatnm; 3, 18, note. Aliue isth» 
word nsuallj appropriated to ezpresB thia idea. AUer generally 
impliea a re9emJblance between contrasted objectai See Freund. 
ad y. 

Obruiuet-tuetinuit, These worda primarilj refer to phjBioid 
energiee^ and are ezactly counterpart— c rt«^«t-fM<fat««i 

Quantum lieebat limitB vir magntu : cm great a man, a» it wa» 
permitted him to be, restricted as he waa in his reeourcea^ perhaps 
by the parsimony of the Emperor. On Julius Frontinuai c£ H. 4^ 
89. He waa the firiend of Plinj the Younger (Plin. £p. 9, 19) and 
therefore probably of Tacitua. His ' booka on Stratagema^ and on 
the Aqueducta of JElome are atill extant — Super, oyer and aboye^ 
i e. beaidee. 

XYIIL Agentem, ac. ezcubiaa or atationem-^stationed in, cf. 
Hi& 1, 4tJ : oopiaa, qnae Lugduni agebant Ala. Cf. note, H. 1, 54. 

Ordovicum civitas. Situated oyer againat the Jaland Honiv 
north of the Siluree^ i. e. in the northem part of what ia now 
Walcs. 

Ad-verterentur. Were tuming themselvee (middle aenae) towardt, 
i. e. looking to or/or. Oceaaionem. An opportunity, sc. to attack 
the Bomans in their security. AL tUerentur. 

(iuibu9-erat 77iey who unshed /or war. Greek idiom for qui 
bellum yolebant See Kiihner's Greek Gram. 284^ 10, a, ct Hi& 8^ 
48 : yolentibus foit^ eia, and note, ibid. In Latin, the idiom oc- 
curs chiefly in Sallust and T. See Z. 420, and H. 887, 8. 

Ae-opperiru AL aut by conjectnre. But ac^^ac tamjen, ana 
yet. C£ Ann. 1, 86 : exauetorari — ae retineri sub vexillo. 

Trantvecta. AL transacta. C£ His. 2, 76 : abiit et trantveetum 
nl tempue. Onlj T. uaea the word in reference to time. 

JTtimmi^oohortes or manipuli, c£ Hia. 1, 6: multi numeri 
Iliia uae of the word is poet-Augustan. Cl note, Hia. 1, 6. 

Tarda et contraria, In appos. with the foregoing daiu io i i 
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9iremnstanee9 cakfUaied to retard and oppoee him in eommeneing 



PUrieqve^ sc of the inferior officers. Thej thought it best that 
thoBe parts of the oonntry, whoee fidelity was qnestionable {suepecta^ 
riiould be secured bj garrisons (eustodiri£j, JPoHus is an adj. ond 
goes with vid^atur^^ eeem^ pre/erable, 

Legionum vexUlis. Some understand this of yeteran soldieni 
who had eerved out their time (twenty jears), but were still mi 
vexUlie (not dismissed). So B. and W. Others of parts of thf 
legions detaehed for a seaaon sub vexillb (under separate etandarda) 
So Gronoyiua. The word eeems to be used in both Bensea. See 
note, H. 1, 81. 

/n aequum, Into the ploin. Aequus, prim. level, hence aequor« 



JErexit aeiem, Led his troops up the steep, So His. 3, 71 : cri 
gnnt aciem per adversum coUem. 

Ae-eeteris, And that aceording as the first entei^prises wewt (cC 
note, 6 : eeesit\ would he tlie terror in the rest of his eDgagementsL 
Gf. H. 2, 20 : gnarus, ut initia belli provenissenty famam in eeterafore^ 
AL fore univerea, 

Poeseasione, Tahing possession, cf. 14. A poasidSrej i. e. occu' 
pore, non & possideref ({xiod est occupatum tenere. Rit. For the 
abl. without o» cf. H. 2, 79 : Syria remeans. 

Ut in dvbiie eonsUiis, sc fieri eolet Generals are not apt to be 
prepared beforehand for enterprisee^ not oontemplated atall iii their 
Driginal plans. 

Qui-expeet€d>ant, Who toere looking out for (ex and speeto) a 
fieet, for ships, in a word for the sea, i. e. naval preparations in 
general, instead of an attack by land. The language is highly 
rhetorical. — Crediderint. Livy, Nepoe and Tacitus use the perf, 
subj. after ut, denoting a consequenoe, when a single, specifio past 
aot ia expreased ; when a repeated or continued ootion, the imp. 
subj. Moet writers use the imp. in both cases. See H. 482, 2, aud 
480 ; Z. 616 ; also Z. 604, Note, and note H. 1, 24 : dederit. 

Offieiorum amJnium, ** Complimante ofoglee,'* Ky. 

Plaeuisset, Subj. c£ note^ 1\\ ut quos, 

JSxpeditionemr-eontinuisse, He did not eall it a eampaign or a 
wleiorg to have kept the eonquered in subjeetion, 

Zaureatis sc. litteris. It was customary to communicate the 
newB of yictory to the Emperor and Senate, by letters bound witb 
bay leares; cf. liv. 6, 28 : litterae a Postumio laureatae aequuntur 
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Without litterae, it ooenrs onlj here. Or. So in H. 8, 77. T 
ayoids tlie teehiiical expreflBicn and employa Ihe word laureci, Beldom 
used in this sense. 

JHmmulatione. C£ note, 6. — AeetimantibiM, cf. aeatimantiy 
11. The aspiring, and especiallj the yain, may learn from thia 
paasage a lesson of great practical yalue. Compare alao § 8, at 
the close. 

XIX Aliena experimenUL The experienee of otJiers. 

I^ihiL Ellipeia of €igere (which is inserted without MS. authoidty 
in the common editions). So Cic Phil. 1, 2 : Niliil per senatum, 
etc. Cf. G. 19 : acUuic, note. 

Aaeire, aL accire. To reeeive into reffular service, The referenee 
18 to the transfer of soldiers from the raw recruits to the legiona. 
Bo W. foUowed bj Dr. R. and W. The ncxt clausc impliea^ that 
he took care to receiye into the seryice none but the best men 
(optimum quemque\ whom he deemed trustioorthy {fidisiimum) just 
lu. proporticn as thej were good. This use of two superlatiyes 
mutuaUj related to each othcr, the former with quiaqwi, is frequent 
in Latin and resembles the English use of two comparatiyes: the 
better» the more trustworthy. Cl Z. 710, b. ; also note, 8: promp- 
tieamue quieque, 

Bxsequi^^xmire, A sense peculiar to the kter Latin. Cic and 
Caes. use persequL For a similar use of tlie word in tlie expression 
of a similar sentiment^ see Suet. Jul. 67 : Delicta neque obseryabat 
omnia neque pro modo exsequebatur. Compare our word exe- 
cute, And mark the sentiment, as a maxim in the science of goy- 
ernment» 

Severitatem commodare, W. with Dr. and R. make this an 
example of zeugmfk And in its ordinary acceptation ^. e. in the 
sense togive) the word ccmmodare certainly applies only to veniam, 
and not to severitatem, But cammodare in its primary signification 
mcans to adapt; and in this sense, it suits both of its adjuncts: Ife 
adapted (awarded) pardon to small offences, severe punishment to 
qreat ones, So Wr. For the series of infinitiyes, cf. notea, 6 : nasei^ 
etc. ; G. 30 : praeponere, etc. 

Hiec poena — contentus esse, Nor toas lie always content toith pntnr' 
ishment, hut oftener with repentance, Mere puniBhment withoiit 
reformation did not satlsfj him ; reformation without punishment 
satiBfied him better. See Dod. ;n loc Here too aome haye callod 
tn the aid of zeugma. 
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AueHoMm. AL exactionem. The former is the reading of the 
greater part of the MSS. and the later Germon edition& Avettanem 
tributorum. rcfers to the increased tribnte exacted hj Yesp. g£ 
Sueton. Yeflp. 16: auxisse tributa proyinciiB^ nonnuliis et 
dujdiectste. 

Munerum. DutieSy burdens, — CireumdM. Cf. note, 2 : expulsia. 
etc, and 11 : aroissa virtute. «^ /j r-, ,^/x s^ V ^ V ^ * ^r ' -^ *"^ 

Namque-eogehantur. The best version we can giye of this ob- 
■enre pafisage is aa follows : For ihey leere eompelled in moekery to 
uthffthe doeed granariee and to huy eom needlessly (beyond what 
was neceflsarj, cl note on ultrOf G. 28, when they had enough of 
tlieir own) and to eell it at a' fixed price (prescribed by the pur- 
chasen). It has been made a question, whether the granaries of the 
Britons^ or thoae of the Romans are here meant Dod., Dr. and R. 
adTocate the former opinion ; Walch, Wr., Or., and Rit tho latter 
Acoording to the former view, the Britons were often obliged tc 
buy com of the Romans, because thej were forbidden to use their 
own, to supply themselyes and their &miliGS ; acoordihg to the lat- 
ter, because they were required (as explained below) to cany their 
oontributions to a quarter so distant from their own granaries^ that 
thej were fiun to buy the corn rather at some nearer warehonse of 
the Romana. The eelling at a fixed priee is equally intelligible on 
either suppomtion. Or. following the best MSS. reads ludere pretio, 
which Rit has amended into eolludere pretio. Ultro may well 
enough be rendered moreover or even^ thus giying emphasis to 
emere, 

Devortia itinerum. Bye roade, explained by aWo, as longinquitae 
is by remota. The object of requiring the people to conyey their 
contributions to such distant and inconyenient pointi^ waa to com- 
pel them to buy of the Romans, or to pay almost any sum of money 
to ayoid compliance. The reader of CSo. will remember in illuBtra- 
tion of this whole passage, the yarious arta to which Yerrea is eaid 
to haye had recourse to enrich himsel^ at the expense of the people 
df his proyince (Cic in Yer. 8, 72, and 82^ such as refiising to accept 
4ie contributions they brought^ obliging them to buy of him at his 
own price, requiring them to carry supplies to pointa most distant 
and difficult of access, ut veeturae diffleultate ad quam vellent ttesti- 
VUKtionem pervenirent. 

Omnibue, sc et incolis et militibus; pautis, sc praefectis ant 
pablicaniB. Dr. / . , ' i ^ ■/ ' 

Donee-fieret. The subj. here denotes a purpose or object in 
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new, aad theretore followB <fofie0aoeordiDg.to the rale E. 528| 
n. ; Z. 67(L Tadtas howoTer always expreases a repeated poet 
action after donee by the impu Bubj. C£ note^ 87 : affectavere; H. 
1, 13. 36. 

XX. 8tatim. Emphatie, like 9lb69, Cf. Thacyd. 2, 4*7: rod 
b4povs €l^s apxo/i4you: at the vertf beginning of sammer. So 
in § 8. 

Intolerantia^ aL tolerantia, but withoat MS. aathonty. Incwna 
ia negligence, Intolerantia is ineufferable arroganee, severityy in a 
word intolerance, So Cic. : saperbia atqae intolerantia. 

Qua&^im^HUur, And no wonder, since tibi toliiudinem fiEudant; 
paeem appellant; 30. 

Jfultu8f al. militunL Multus in the reoent editiona MuUuas» 
frequeni^ c£ SaL Jag. 84 : multns ac ferox instare. — Modettiamr^dta' 
•ectoe, These words are antithetic^ though one is abstract and the other 
concrete. The whole dause may be literally rendered thas : ever 
pretent in the line of mareh, he commended good order {diseipliHe}, 
the dieorderly he restrained. 

Popularetur, so. A. Quominua, that not-o^ntt: but ?ic ravaged 
their country hy unexpected invasioM, 

Irritamenta, Indueement8.~^Paci8, Ang, to or for pCMe. 

JSx aequo egerant, lit. had acted (lived) on an equalitj, l e. had 
maintained their independenee, ct His. 4, 64: aut ex aequo agetis 
aut aliis imperitabitis. 

Iram poeuere, Cf. Hor. Ars Poet : et iram oolligrit ao ponii 
temere. See also G. 27 : ponunt dolorem, etc 

Ut^raneierit. The danse is obseure. The best that can be 
made of it is this : they toere eneompassed byforte and garrison» unth 
80 mueh skill and eare that no part of Britain hitherto new went over 
(to the enemj) tnth impunity (literally unattacked). For the mean- 
ing of nova^ cf. 22. For traneierit, cf. traneiiiOf H. 2, 99 ; 8, 61 ; 
aad Freund, sub t. This is Walther^s interpretation. If, with 
Ehi^^sti^ Dr. and some others, we might suppose a eic, itaor tam to 
be understood with illaceesitOf we might obtain perhaps a better 
sense^ Ti& tame over (to the Romans) with so little annoyanee (from 
the enem j). In the last edition ameaning was attadied to tranaiefit 
{jremained, sc. unattacked)^ for whidi I now find no suffident 
authority. Among the many amendments, which haye been sug 
gested, Uie eadest and best is that of Susius, foUowed by Wexiu^ 
IXAbner, Or. and Rit^ Tiz. placing Hlaceeeita transiit at the begin- 
«ing of the next chapter. But this does Tiolence not only to MS 
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tuthority, but to Latiii usage in making the adverb i4^, so a% a», 
foUow ^ton/o. In euch a connection, tU must be a conjunction-"* 
8o thatf that, See Freund sub y. For the perf. subj. cf. note, 18 : 
credideriat, 

Praetidiia eaatellisque, Gordon, in his Itinerarium Septentrio* 
nalC) found more remains of Roman Vrorka in that part of Britain 
here referred to, than in anjr other portion of the Ishind. 

y?rT , Ut-^aaniescerent, In order that tkey might become habu- 
tuated, etc. — In beUafacUes, Easily indinedto toart. Cf. Ann. 14^ 4: 
facili ad gaudia» AL in beUo, bello, and in bellum. — Otio, See note, 
11 : otio. — Privaiifn, A» a privcUe individual; -publice, by publie 
authority, and of eourse from the publie treasury, cf. note G. 39 : 
publice.— %/a}i» vero. Moreovfir, c£ 6. 14, note. 

Anteferre, Wr. takes this word in ita primary 6ensd»-bear 
before, i e. cany beyond : he carried (advaneed) the native talenU 
of the BritoM beyond ihe leaming of the Gauls, But there is no 
authority for such a use of the word, when followed hj the acc 
and dat. It is doubtless used in its more ordinary sense ; and the 
preference which A. expressed for the genius of the Britons over the 
leaming of the Gauls, stimvlated them to greater excrtions. It is 
Bomewhat curious to observe thus early that mutual emulation and 
jealousy» which has marked the whole historjof Britain and France. 
The national yanitj of La Bletterie is sorely wounded bj this re- 
mark of T. See his note in loco, also Murphj*B. — Toga^ C£ note 
on togatoa, 9. 

Ut-concupiscerent. Ut=9o that, denoting a oonsequence. The 
Terb here denotes a continued or habitual state of mind. Hence 
the tmp. anbj. C£ note, 18: crediderit 

Diaeeeeum, sc. a patrum moribus ad yitia yaria. Br. 

Delenimenta^Hlaf' qvahua animi leniuntur. Dr. Oharmt, btau' 
dishments, C£ H. 1, 77. The word is not found in Cic. or Caes. 

Hvmanitas, Oivilization, refinement. Compare the professor- 
ehips of humanity in European ITniyersities. 

Pars servitutis. For the sentimen^ c£ His. 4, 64 : yoluptatibus^ 
quibus Romani plus adyersus subjectos, quam armis yalent Own 
moM^hiley although, Hence the subj. 
> 1 -^ . XXIT. Tertius-annus. Third eampaign. 

/f"/ ' , l , Tofwn, The Frith of Tay. — Nationibus, Here synonymous with 
^ gentes; sometimes lese comprehensiye, cf. note, G. 2. 
'^fr^c^' P^^<>f^ <*^ f^^' -A.!. a?i^ fugo, but without authority. There 
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ure bat two difltinct danses marked hy ant-atU: eitker tdkm b^ 
a99auU or abandoned hy eapitulation andfiight, 

Nam-firmjabantur, This clanse aaaigDB a reason, why tbe 5o- 
mans were ahle to make freqnent sorties (crebrae eruptione»), tiz. 
BUppliea of proviaion ao abnndant, aa to be proof againat blockade. 

Mora» obsidionis, A protracted siege, or blockade. 

Annuis copiis, Supplies for a year, Thia is the primary 8ig«- 
nification of annuus ; that of our word ainn%wl ia secondary, 

Intrepid<i-pr4iesidio^\ahernek quieta ac tuta ab hoatibua. Fa& 
and For. — Irritis, baffled, Seldom applied to persons by prose 
writers. Cf. H. 4, 82. 

Pensare, R. remarks a pecnliar fondneas in T. for the TLse of 
the simple verb instead of the compound, e. g. mi^sa for omissa, 
sistens for resistens, flammare for inflammare, etc So here pensare 
''•'compensare. Cfl 12: trahunturt note. 

Avidus, sc laudisi^per aviditatem laudis et gloriac E.: A. 
neyer in his eagemess for glory arrogated to himself the honor of 
the achieyements of othfita.-^Seu-seu, Every one, whether eenturion 
or praefeet (commander of a legion, cf. note, H. 1, 82.), w€u sure to 
have inhim an impartial toitness to his deeds, 

Acerbior, cf. note on duriuSf 16. — Apud quosdamz^n quibusdam. 

Secretum et silentium, Reserve and silence, So W. and Ky; 
But R. and Dr. : private intervietes (to be summoned to which by 
some oommanders was alai^ming), and negleet of the ttsual saluta- 
tions in public (which was also often a token of displeasure on the 
part of a superior officer). The former is the more simple and 
obyious» though it must be confessed that the latter is fayored by 
the usus loquendi of T., in r^ard especially to secretum, cf. 89 ; 
Ann. 8, 8, where secreto is opposed to palam ; and Hi& 4, 49 : in- 
ccrtum, quoniam secreto eorum nemo adfuiU • 

XXTIL Obtivjsndis, Seeuring possession of — Pateretur, sc 
terminum inyeniri. — In ipsa Brit In the yery nature or structure 
of the island, as described in the sequel. See Or. in loc 

Oota et Bodotria, Frith of Clyde and Frith of Forth. 

Hevectae, L c the natural cuiTent being driyen back by the tide 
from the sea on either side. Angusto-spatio, It is now cut across 
by a ship canaL 

Propior ssnu»»>peninsula on the south side of the Friths^ cf. 
note onsinus G, l, and 29. Sinus refers particularly to the curved 
border on ihis side the aestuaries. This border (whereyer the fntta 
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weie 00 narrow as to reqnire it)» aa well as the narrow isthmiL% 
was oocupied ond secured (tenebaiur) hj garrisons. 

XXiy. Nave prima. The first Roman zhip ihai ever visited 
those shores, So Br., Dr., etc The foremost ehip, bc, A. himscl^ 
followed bj others in a line. So Ritter. Wr., and some others under- 
btand it of a voyage Irom Jiome, where they suppose him to hava 
passed tho wint^r, and whence he erossed over to Brilain hj tlie 
tixrlieet Tesael in the epring. W. and R. make prima equiyalent to 
an adv. and render: crossing over for the firnt time by ship. Or. 
also makes prima^tutn prvmmn, 

Copiis, Here troops with their equipmentB^foreetj cf. 8 : majo» 
ribus oopiis.-^J/ecfio sUa Ijing between, not midway between. £> 
— In epem-formidinem. More with the hope of invading Ireland, 
than through fear of invasion by the Irish. — Valentieeimam partem, 
viz. Gaul, Spain and Britain. 

MiscueriL The subj. hei*e denotes the aim or purpose of the 
projector : it woxdd have done so in his view. 

/nvic«7}»— an adj. mutwd, — Nbstri maria. The Mediterranean. 

Differunt : in meliua. The authorities differ greaUy as to the 
reading, the pointing and the iuterpretation of this passage. Some 
copies omit in. Othera insert nee before it. Some place the pauso 
before in meliuSf others after. Some read differt, others differunL 
Nee in melius would perhape give the better sense. But the read* 
ing is porely conjectural. I have given that^ which, on the whole, 
leems to rest on the besti authority, and to make the best sense. 
The sense is: the soilf climatef <jtc., do not differ mueh from thoae 
of Britain, Bvi that tlte harbors and eniranees to the eountry are 
better (lit. differ for the betterj d^etre in melius), is aseertained 
ihrough the mediwn of the merchawts, toho resort thither for trade 
(for Ireland had not jet, Uke Britain, been explored by a Boman 
army). So Wr. and Dod. On in melius, see note H. 1, 18. Or. and 
Rit make the oomparison thus: the harbors and entranees are 
better known, than the soil, dimate, &e, The oommon interpreta- 
tion is: the harbors» <fec, of Ireland are better known, than those 
of Britain. But neither of tibese interpretationB acoounts for the 
pooition of melius ; and the hist is in itself utterly inGrediblc y 

Ex eOf sc. A. Pass. and Dr. understand it of the Iri^_^e& and 
iufer that T. had been in Brit. But A. is the subject of the next 
mnlence without the repetition of his name, as it would have been 
repeafced) if this sentence referred to another. 
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XXV. Amplexu». Some enpplj helh, as in 17 : bello ampfexoa 
But better : embrooing in hU plan of operatioM^ L e. extending 
kie operatums to thoae tribes. 

Hottilis exereitut, AL hostili exercitu. But hoetUis exereitua io 
the MSS. and earliest editioii& — Infeeta is here active : hoetile iu' 
roada of the enemj^e foreea, 

Inpartem virium. jPbr, i e. a« a part of hieforee, 

Impelleretur, was bome on with rapid and resiatless power. 

Profunda-adversa. Cf. note, 6 : inania honorie. 

Mixii copiis et laetitia. Uniting their stores and their pleaawea, 
L e. their respectiye means of entertainment For mixti^ c£ 4: 
loeumomiztom. For copiia in this aense, 22: annuis copiis. For 
the other sense, yiz. foroes^ 24 : copiis, ncte. 

Eine-fUno^^on thia aide^on that, Cf. note 6. 14 : illumrMlam, 
'^Victua. AL auctua, 

Ad manua et armeu Ang. to arma, 

Oppugncaae depends on fama, Their preparations were great 
Rumor aa usual {%Ui moa^ etc) represented them still greater; for 
the rumor went abroad, that the Caledonians had eommeneed offenr 
aive operatioua {oppugn<iaae ultro).'^Caatella adorti is the means hy 
whieh thej metum addiderantf L e. had inapired additional fear, 

PlurUma agmi^^ibua. In aeveral diviaiona. Accordinglj it u 
added : diviao et ipae, A. himaelf tUao, L e. as well as the Britona^ 
haring divided, etc 

Agmen (from ago), properly a bod j of men on the march.— 
Exercitua, under militarj di^ill (ezeroea) 

XXVI. Quod ubi, etc When thia teaa knoum, etc Latin 
writers« as well as Greek, generaUy link their sentences^ chaptera^ 
&Q,f more closely together, than English. Henoe we are often 
obliged to render their relative by our demonstrativc See Z. 803. 
Ubi, here adv. of time, as in 20, 38, et passim. 

Certabant, Not fought with the enemy, but vied with each 
other. So below: uti*oque-certantc Hence foUowed bj de glorif^ 
not pro gloria, which some would subetitute for it : aeeure for (in 
regard to) aafetg, they vied with eaeh other in reapeet to (or in) 
^lory, With pro aalute, ct Hi& 4^ 68 : pro me secmior. 

Erupere. SaUiedforth, sc from the camp. 

Utroque exereitu, Each of the two Roman armies. 

QModL C£ 12, note,-^Debellatum, lit the war would haye bees 
fbnght out, 1. e. ended 
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XXYIL Cujtu refers to vietoria in the previoti^ sootion (d quod 
2% note) : inspiriied hy ihe canseiousnen and the glcfy of this fdetoiy, 

Modo eauti, Compare the Bentiment with 25 : specie pmden- 
timn, etc. 

Arte-rati, al. arte uao» rati by conjecture. But T. is fond of 
^uch ellipses: The Britons, ihinhing it wm not hy tuperior hravery, 
hut hy favorinff eireumstanees (on the pai*t of the Bomans) and the 
tkill of their eommander (sc. that they had been defeated). Rit 
reads euperatu 

Utrimque, Both the Bomans and the Britons ; the Bomans ez- 
cited bj their yictory, the Britons by their coetibns ao 8acrificii& 

Dieeeuum, They aeparated, yiz. after the batUe and at the 
dose of the campaign. 

XXVIIL Cohor* Usipiorum, See same story, Dio Gass. 66| 
20. 

Adaeti», Foreed on hoard, — Remigante^-^aXiemKLie, to ayoid 
sameness, with gubematorihus, Br. B. supposes that havingbut 
one pilot left^ only the yessel on which he sailed was rovoed, while 
the others were towed by it; and this rowing under hi» direetion is 
ascribed to him, Some MSS. and many editions read remigrante, 
which some translate : making hi» eeeape, and others connect with 
tnterfeeti», and suppoee that he also was slain in trjing to hring haek 
his boat to shore. Whether we read remigante or remigrante, the 
tlgnification of either is nnusual. 

Praevefuhantur, Sailed along the coast (in sight of land). 

Inopiae is goyemed by eo, which is the old dat^o »uch a 
degree, — Ad extremummi^ loMt, 

Veeeerentur foUowed by the acc. H. 419, 4. 1) ; Z. 466. For 
the imp. Bubj. c£ note 21 : ut-eoneupUeerent, 

Ami»»i»-navihu». Tliifl is regarded bj some as proof that all 
the steersmen were shun or escaped. Dr. answere^ that it maj refer 
onlj to tbe two ships that were withont steersmen. 

Buevi», A people of Northem Germany (G. 88, seq.) whither, 
after haying circumnayigated Britainy the Uupii came. — Mox^^^uh- 
»equently, some haying escaped the Sueyi 

Per eommereia, Jn trade, c£ same in 89. 

Noetram ripam, The Gallio bank of the Bhiue, which was tha 
border of the Boman Empire» c£ G. paasim. 

Quo»-i2idieium-^u»traviL Whom the acoount of so wondeiful 
an odyenture rendered illustrioua. The rule would requtre thf 
8ulu. H. 501, 1. 2; Z. 561 
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XXIX. Iniiunustatia, i. e. in the begmning ^f the fMsrf 
mer (the 7tii campaign, c£ 25: OMtate, qua textum, et&X bb tlM 
whole hifltory Bhows. See eBpwaally proximo anna, 84. Hence tfaa 
proprietyof commenciDg a new eection here. The common edition» 
begin it below : IgitWt etc 

Pleriqve, Cf. note on it^ 1. — Fortivm virorum. MUitar%, 
m£iu 

Ambitioaef with affected /ortitude, vtoicaUy, — Ruraut-mmcontn^ om 
the eorUrary, flhowing the antith. be ween amhitioee and per lamenta, 
— Per lamentaf cf. 6 : per caritatem. — J^tur, cf. 18, note. 

Quae-faceret^vLt ea faceret. H. 500 ; Z. 56t. 

Ineertum is exphiined by pturUnu loda. Render : ffeneral alarm. 
— Expedito^-^eme impedimentis» armis aolis instracto. Fae. and Fon 
— Montem Orampium, Now Orampian hilla» «'^v^.a^ ££t-<, <?<^^1^ 

Crudar-9eneetue, Cf. Virg. Aen. 6, 804 : sed cruda deo viridiaqxie 
eenectua. Crudue is rarely fonnd in this sense exoept in the poeta. 
Crudus properly— bloody {eruor, cruidue); hence the BnocessiTe 
significations» raW) unripe, fresh, yigorous. — Sua «feeoro—praemia ob 
yirtutem bellicam accepta. E. Any and all hadge% of cUstinction, 
especially in arms. Wr., Or. and Dod. 

XXX. Cauaae helli, Exploined by univerei eervitutie expertea 
below, to be the defence of their liberties. In like manner, noetratn 
neeeatitatem b exphdned by nullae vltra terrae : thcre is no retreat 
for us, etc — Animtu. Confidence. 

Proeliumr-arma. T. has a passion for paire of words; especially 
nouns^ of kindred aignifiecaion. See examples in Indez to His 
tories ; and in thie chapter, apem ac aubaidium ; receaaua ae ainua , 
obaequiu^ ae modeatiam. 

Priorea pugnae, sc in which the Caledonians took no part^ 
Pugnae is here, by a fignre put for the eombatanta themBelyes^ who 
are represented as looking to *the Caledonians, as a kind of corpa 
de reserve, or last resource. 

Bo. For that reaaon. The best things are always kept goarded 
and ^ncealed in the penetralia. There may also be a leference to 
a fact stated by Caesar (B. G. 5, 12), that the inhabitants of tht 
interior were aborigines, while those on the coast were immigrants. 

Terrarum-extremoa. The remotest of men and laat of freanen, 
— Beceaau^-^famae. Our very remoteneaa and obacurity. This ia 
Ihe most common and perhaps the most simple translationy making 
nmu /amggi^ooclusion in respect to fiune. Perhaps» howcTer, it 
Moords as well with the Ufiual signification of the word/i^ and bettei 
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with the oonnexion anJ spirit of the speech, to take Htvus famae in 
the sense, reireiU o/ glory, or gloriou8 retreaU So Wr. His inter- 
pretation of the paaaf^e and its connexion is as follows: our verp 
remoteness and our glorious retretU have guarded us tUl thu day, 
BtU now ihe furtheat extremity of Brit» ie laid open (i e. oor retreat 
is no longer a safegoard) ; and every thing ufiknown is esteemed great 
(i. e. this saf^uard also is remoyed — ^the Romans in our midst no 
longer magnif j oor strength). Rit eneloses the clanse in brackets^ 
as a glofls. He renders ainusfamae^ boaom of fam/e^ fame being per- 
sonified as a goddesa. R., Dr., Or. make/amatf dative afber defendH 
— has hept baek from fam£, 

Sed nullajamf eta But now all the above grounds of confi- 
denoe— our remoteness^ our glorj, our greatness magnified bj the 
imagination of our enemies, fi-om the yerj fact that we were un- 
known to them — all these are remoyed ; we have none behind us 
to &I1 back upon, as our oountrjmen in former battles have leaned 
upon us — and we are reduced to the neccasity of self-defenoe and 
self-reliance. The sed seems to, be antithetic to the whole as far 
back as priores pugnae; whereas nune is opposed onlj to the 
clause which immediately precedes it, and constitutes an antithesls 
within an antithesis. 

Infesiiorea, sc. quam fluctus et saxa. 

Effugeris, GC note 6. 19: non invenerit ; also scUiaverit yiai 
bcJow. 

Etmare. Et^^so. Cf note, 6. 11. 

Opes aique inopiam, Abs. for conc.B-rich and poor nations. 

Falsis nominihus is hj some connected with rapere, But better 
with appellani. They call things by false names, yiz. plund^, em- 
pire; and desolaiion, peace, 

XXXL Annos^^nnouamy yearly proditce, cf 6. 14: expectare 
annum. So often in the Poets. — InfrwHentum. For supplies. The 
reading of this clause is much disputed. The text foUows that of 
W. and B. and is approyed by Freund. For the meaning of 
egerunJt, cf. praedam egesserunt, H. 8, 88. 

Silvis-emuniendis^YUB per silyas et paludes muniendis. JBL 

Setncl. Once for all, G. 19. — Emit, sc tributis pendendis; 
ptucit, sc frumento praebendo. E. 

Portus, quihus exercendis, W. and Dr. explain this of collecting 
revenue at the ports (i. e. farming them), a thing imknown to the 
cn-1y BritonB; Wr. of rowing; seryile labor. Why sot re£er it to 
the oonstruction or improvemeni of harbors f Bj rendering nweenp 
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ii9, warkinff, improving, we make it applicable alike to harbon 
mines and fielda. — Reaervemur, Sabj. in a relatiye clause denoting 
a parpose. H. 600 ; Z. 667. 

Potuere, ObBerre the ind, where we nse the potentiaL It la 
eepecially freqnent with /)o.^<u>7i, debeo, <Src Z. 618 and 619. 

Nonne implies an affirmative answer. Z. 862, and H. 346, H. 1. 2). 

In poenitentiaxn, aL in praesentiam. The general idea is esseii* 
tially the same with either reoding: Non in praesenHam^^mot to 
obtain our freedom for the presetU mjerely, Non in poenitenH am 
not about to obtain' owr freedom merely to regret t^ L e. in siieli n 
manner as the Brigantes, who forthwith lost it by their eoeordieu 

XXXIL Niei si»^msi forte, c£ note, G. 2 : nisi si patria 

Pttdet dictu, The snpine after pudei is found onlj here. Qnin- 
tilian however has pudendvm dietu, Cf. Or. in loc. ; and Z. 441. 
448. 

Commendent, etc Although they give up their blood to (L e. 
9hed it in eupport of) a foreign tyranL — Tbmen is antithetio 
to licet: althmtgh thej give, yet longer enemies, than demee (ot 
Bome). 

Metue^sL It i% fear and terror (sc that keep them in snbjeo- 
tion), weak bonds of affection. 

Removerie-deeierint. Fut per£ G£ note, 6. 28 : indndeerie, 

NuUa-aut alia, Some of the Roman soldiers had lost all attach- 
mcnt to oonntry and could not be said to haye anj country ; othera 
had one, but it was not Britain, it was far awaj. 

Ne terreat, The third person of the imperatiye is for the moet 
part ayoided in ordinary language ; and the pres. subj. is nsed in 
its stead. Z. 629, Kote. 

Nostrae manuSf « e. those readj to join us and aid eur arms^ 
yiz. (as he goes on to say), the Gauls and Gertnans^ as well as the 
Britona now in the Roman ranka.^^Tamquam/^ijuet as {tamr-quam}, 
Dod. renders, just as certainly ae. 

VaeucL. — Dentitute of aoldiers. — Senum, sc yeterani et emeritu 
Cf. note, 16. Aegra^^isaffected. Ci H. 2, 86. 

Ilie dux, etc. Ilere a general, here an army (sc the Boman, 
awaits you); there tributes, mines, <&c (and jou must conquer the 
former or endure the latter — ^these are your only altematiyes). 

In hoe campo est, Depends on this battle fidd — T. has laid on* 
aU his strength on this speech. It can hardly be matched for mar 
tial foroe and sententious breyity. It breathes, as it should in th€ 
luoath of a Briton, an indomitable spirit of liberty, and reminds 
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11^ in muoj featoree^ of the conoentrated and fiery eloquenae, which 
bas Bo often roused our American Indians to defend their altars and 
revenge their wrongs. 

XXXIIL Ui Itarharis moris, Al. et bai*bari moi^is. But com* 
pare 89 : ut Domitiano moris erat; His. l^ 15: ut moris est Supply 
est here : at is ihe custom of (lit io) barbariatu, Z. 448, & H. 402, 1. 

Affmina, sc. oonspiciebantur. — Proeursu is the meass bj which 
Ui8- gleam of armor was brought into view. 

AeieSy so. Britannorum. The Jioman armj wos still within the 
eamp, c£ munim/entia eoercUwn, below 

Coerdtum — qui coerceri potest. The part used in the sense 
of a yerbo]. So monstraitis, 6. 81, which, Freund says, is Tacitean. 
The perf part pafl& with negatire prefiz m often takes this senae. 
Z. 828. C£ note, His. 5, 1 : inexhauttum. 

Oetavus annus, This was Agricola*s seventh mmmer in Britain. 
See note 29 : initio aestatis. But it being now later in the season, 
than when he entered Britain, he was now entering on his eighth 
year. Cf. Bit in loc. 

Virtvie-RomanL By the valor and favoring auspiees of the 
Roman Empire, War was formerly carried on auspiciis Pofndi 
Bom. But after Augustus, auspiciis ImpercUoris or Imperii Rom. 

JSxpeditionibua-proeliis, These words denote the time of poeni' 
tuit (in or during so many, etc)— Pa/ien^ia and lahore are abL 
after opua, 

Terminos. Acc after egresn (H. 871, 4) : having transeendea 
the limits. Cf. Z. 887. 

Fama, rumore. Synonyms. Also castris, armis. Ct note^ 30. 

Vota^perio. Your vows and your valor noio havefree tcope (are 
ya. the open field), c£ note 1 : in aperto. 

In frontem. Antith. to , fugientibus. Hence — progredien- 
tibus. 

Hodie. To-<layt L e. in our prenent cireumstancea of prosperity. 
Wr. 

Nec-fuerit. Nor mU U have been inglorums, sc when the thing 
ihall haye been done and men shall look back upon our achieve- 
mentB. The fiit. perf. is appropriate to auch a conoeption. 

yaturaejine, G£ note, G. 46 : illtte usque ncUura, 

XXXIV, Hortarer. lAtenXlj^Iujouldbeexhortingyoik Theuse 
of the imperC subj. in hypothetical sentenoes^ where we should use 
ft plup. (I would have ezhorted jou), is frequent both in Greek and 
l*tiii, eyen when it denotes a complete past action, cf. Z. 52& 
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When tbe aotion is not oomplete, as here, the Latin fonu is at onet 
more liyely and more ezact than the English. -— Proximo ann» 
Thifl same expression maj signify either the next year, or the last 
year. Here of course: the laat year, referring to the battle de- 
scribed in 26, cf. also note 29 : Jnitio aeatatie. 

Furto noctie, Cf. Virg. Aen. 9, 897 : fraude noctis. 

Contra ruere, Jtuah forth to meet, penetrantibtis, etc. R. and 
Wr. take ruere for per£ 8d pL instead of rtterwU, since T. uses the 
form in ere much more than that in erunt Rit. makes it inf. alter 
Bolet understood, or rather impUed in pelluntur, viiich-^>6//t solent. 

Quoa-quod, Whom, as to thefact tJiat you have at length faund 
(it ie not beeause) they have tdken a stand, btU th$y have been over^ 
taken. Gf. Wr. and Or. in loc. On deprehensiy o£ note, 7. On 
q\tod=as to this, that, see examples id Freund, or in auy Lex- 
icon. 

Novissima&-vestigiis, The eztremity of their drcumstanees, and 
their bodies (motionless) toith terror have brought them to a stand 
for baitle on this spot, eta One MS. reads novissime aud omita 
aciem, which reading is foUowed in the common editions. 

Extremo metu is to De dosely connected with corpora, For the 
sense ofdejlxere, cf. Ann. 18, 5:- pavore defixis. 

EderetU, Subj. cf. H. 600, 2 ; Z. 556, a. 

Transigite eum expeditumilms^^mie expeditiones. Dr. Cf. G. 
19 : cum spe-transigitur, note. 

Quinquaginta annis, So many years, it might be said to be in 
round numbers, though actuallj somewhat less than fifty years^ 
since the dominion of Bome was first established in Britain nnder 
the Emperor Claudius. C£ 13, supra.— The speech of A. is not 
equal to that of Galgacus. He had not so good a cause. He could 
not appeal to the sacred principles of justice and liberty, to the love 
of home and household gods. But he makes the best of a bad cause. 
The speech is worthy of a Boman commander, and touches witb 
masterly skill all those chords in a Roman soldier*s breast^ that were 
never touched in vain. 

XXXY. JEU^hoth, Both while he was speakiug and after he 
had ceased, the soldiers manifested their ardor, etc. 

Instinctos, Cf. note 16: instincti 

AciemJirmarent^^Aciem firmam facerent^ of which use there are 
«sxamples not only in T., but in Liv. Br. The auxUiary foot formea 
or made up (not merely streugthened) tke eentre, — Affundereniur 
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iC<ff« aUaeked Uk^Pro vallo. On the rampart ; properly on Jie 
hte part of it C£ note, H. 1, 29. 

Inffens-decus. In app. with legUmea-ttetere. 

Bellanti, sa Agricolae. Al. bellandi. 

In epeciem, Cf. in suam famam, 8, and in jactationem, 5. 

Aequo, Supply consisteret to correepond with iMurgeteL 
Zeugma. Ct note, 18 : in aequum. 

Media eampL The intervening parts of the plain, sc between 
Uie two armiea. — Covinarius is found only in T. Covinarii^ihe 
eesedarii of Caesar. Coy^nus erat curruB Belgarum, a quibuB eum 
Britanni acceperant Dr. 

Pedee, Nom. sing. in app. with subject of eonstitit 

XXXYI. Inffentibus gladiis^ etc So below: parva acuta, etc 
The small ahield and broad sword of the Highlanders. 

Donee-^hortatue est, Q£ note, G. 87 : affectavere,^Batavorum 
eohortes, AL trea-cohortes, But the number is not specified in the 
best J^iISS. In the Historiea» eight cohorts of BataTians are often men- 
tioned as constituting the auxiliaries of the 14th legion, which was 
now in Britain. See Rit in loc 

Ad mucrones, The Britons were acciistomed to fight with the 
edge of the sword, and cut and hew the enemy. The Romans^ on 
the contrary, made use of the point, Of course in a dose engage- 
ment^ they would have greatly the advantage. Br. — Ad manus, 
The oppoeite of eminuSf i, e, a close engagement, The same thing is 
expreased below hy complexum armorwn, 

In aperto pugnam, Literally a fight in the open field, i. e. a 
regular pitched battlc, which with its compact masses would be less 
fjAVorable to the large swords of the Britona^ than a battle on 
ground undeared of thickets and forests, Al. in arto, 

Miseere, ferire, etc A series of inf. denoting a rapid succession 
of eventa^ cl note, 5: nosoere-nosd; G. 80: praeponere. 

JSquUum iurmae, sc Britannorum. The word twrmae is appli- 
eable to such a cavalrj as- thdrs» cf. Ann. 14, 84: Britannorum 
copiae passim per catervos et turmas exsultabant. Br. Ky. and 
others here understand it of the Boman cavaby. But R. Dr. and 
TTr. apply it to the Britons, and with reason, as we shall see below, 
and as we might infer indeed from its dose connexion withcM;tnart% 
fgr the eovinarii were cei*tainly Britons. 

Peditum proelio, hostium agminibus. These also both refer to 
fht Britons, The covinarii were interspcrspd among their own 
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infiEuitiy» AQ^ as ihe Romans adyanced, became entangled witfa 
them. Ttiia is disputed. But the smaU number of Bomana elain in 
the whole battle is alone enough to ahow, that their caTalry was 
not routed, nor their infantry broken in upon bj the chariots of the 
enemy. Moreoyer, how coald T. properly use the word hostium. ol 
hiaowncomitrymenl 

Minimeqtie, etc. This is one paflsage, among a few in T., whicb 
is Bo manifestly corrupt that no sense can be made of it, as it standa 
in the MSS. The reading giyen in the text is the simplest of all the 
eonjectural readings that have been proposed. II is liSiat of Br. and 
R, and is foUowed by the common editions. Gayaby took a large 
part in the battle. But the battle wore little the aspect of an 
equestrian fight ; for the Britons^ after maintaining their poeition 
with difficulty for some time, were at length swept away by tha 
bodies (the mere uneontrolled bodies) of the horses — ^in short^ the 
riders had no control over horses or cHkriot^ which rushed on with- 
out drivers obliquely athwart, or directly through the lines^ as their 
fears seyerally impelled theifl ; all which was in marked contrast tc 
a Boman'8 idea of a regular battle of cavalry. 

XXXVII. Vaeui. Freefrem appreheneion, 

Ni. Ct note 4: ni — Sttbita hellu Vhexpeeted emergende* ana- 
ing in the course of the battle. Cf. 6 : inania honoris. 

Orande et atrox epeetaculumy etc See a similar description in 
Sal. Jug. 101. The series of infinitives and the omiesion of the con* 
nectiyes (asyndeton) make the succession of events yery rapid and 
animated. Compare the &mous veni^ vidiy vici, of Caesar. 

Prout-erat, According to their different natural disposition, 
i. e. tfie timidf though armed, tumed their baeks before inferior 
Mimbers; while the brave, though unarmed, met death in the 
faee, 

Praestare terga is an expression found only in T. 

Et aliqttando, etc. Et^-^ac tamen, And yet (notwithstanding 
the flight of crowds and the passive death of some as above) ^onu' 
time$ to the eonquered also there was anger and bravery. The 
language is 'Virgilian, cf. Aen. % 867. 

Quod. C£notel2. — NifrequeM-fidueiamforeL '^HadnotA., 
who was eyerywhere present^ caused some strongand lightlyequip- 
ped cohorts to encompaas the ground, while part of the cayalry 
haying dismounted, made thelr way through the thicket^ and part 
on hoi^seback scoured the open woods, some disaster would have 
prcoeeded from this ezcess of confidence.** Ky. 
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XXXYIIL Gaudio praedaque laet<%. Gt note, 6. 1 : eibo» ei 
kortamina, Obserye also t'Ae juxtapositioxi of tempeUate taid fama 
in this same chapter. 

Separare, sc. consilia, i. e. thei/ »ometimes act in eoncert^ some- 
times provide 07ili/for their individiLdi safety. 

Pignarum. Cf. note G. *? : pignora — Saevisse. Laid violetU 
hands. "This pictore of rage and despaii*, of tendemess, fury, 
ftud the tumult of contending passions^ has all the fine touches 
of a master who has studied human nature." Mur. — Secreti^ 
deserti 

UH. W^ien, cf. 26. Its direct influence extends to nequibat, 
and with its dause, it expresses the reaton why A. di«w off his 
foroes into the country of the Horestl — Spargi bellwn — diversis 
locie^ yel diviso exercitu, vel vagando bellum geri. £. 

Secundor-fama. favored by the weaiher and the glory of their 
patt aehievements (lit the wcather and {amefollomng them, ueunda 
mm^qfiunda.) 

TVutidensem portum. Some poi% now unknown, probabl j near 
:Jie mouth of the Tay or the Forth. Unde qualifies leeto. E. With 
redierat a corresponding adv. denoting wfiither, is to be supplied : 
whence it had set sail, and whither, after having surveyed all the 
nearest coast of Britain, it had now retumed. ffad returned» i. e. 
prior to eniering the port; the action of redierat, was prior to that 
of ienuit. Hence plup. Froximo, nearest, so. to the scene of Agri 
oola*s operations, L e. the whole northern coast from the Forth to 
the Clyde and back again. This was all that was necessary to 
prove Britain to be an island (cf. chap. 10), the southern coast 
having been previously explored. 

XXXIX. Actum. AI. auctum, a conjecture of Lipsiua Aetwm 
'^inated of reported — Moris erat. H. 402, 1. ; Z. 448, N. 1. 
N. 1. 

Ji^aleum-^riumphum. He had returned without so much ai 
seeing the enemy (Dio Cass. 67, 4); and yet he bought slavea^ 
dressed them in German style, had their hair stained red (6. 4: 
futilae eomae) and left long, so as to resemble Germans, and then 
marched in triumph into Rome with his train of pretended oap* 
livesl Caligula had done the same before him. Suet. Calig. 47. 

l^ormarentur. Subj. in a relative clause denoting a purpose 
{guorum>''^ eorum). H. 600 ; Z. 667. 

Studiar-actcL. Lawyers and politicians, all pub.ic men, had been 
gngged and silenced by Domitian 

9 
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Alim, Anoiher than tlie Emperor. — Oceuparei^^pre-oceupy, ee 
•8 io rob him of it 

Utewnque, Somehow, possibly, perhaps. Other things perhaps 
vere more eaeUy eoncealed; but the merit o/ a good commander wu 
an imperial prerogative. 

Quodgue^satiatua, And what was a proof of some crud pur- 
pose, vfhollg ahsorhed in his retirement (where he never plotted any 
thing but mischie^ and where in early life he is said to haye 
amuaed himself with killing flie^ Saet Dom. 8). CL Plin. 
Panegjr. 48: nec unqnam ex solitudine sua prodeuntem, nisi nt 
«olitudinem faceret Tlie whole paaaage in Pliny is a graphic pie- 
ture of the same tyrant^ the workings of whose heart are here ao 
laid bare by the pen of Pliny*B friend Tacitus. Secreto-Mtiaiut 
may also be tronslated: satUfied vnth hie oum secret, i e. keeping to 
hiraself his cherished hatred and jealousy. — Langueseeret, Subj. 
after donec Cf. note, G. 37 : affeetavere, 

Reponere odium. See lesicon under repono for this phrase. 

Jmpetu»-exercitus, Until the freshnees of his glory, and hi$ 
popularity vnth the army sJiotdd gradttally decline, 

Etiam tum obtinebcU, i. e. he was still in possession of the 
qooemvfient, and of course in command of the army, in Britain. 

XLb Triumphalia omam^nta, Not a real triumph, which 
from the reign of Augustus was conceded only to the Emperor or 
the princes of the Imperial Family ; but tiiumphal insignia» such 
OR the corona, laurea, toga praetexta, tumca palmata, sella eundis, 
<&c Dr. 

Hlustris statuae. Called laureata, Ann. 4, 23; triumpliolis, 
Hifl. 1, 79. 

Quidquid datur. Besides the omamenta above mentioned, sacri- 
fices and thanksgivings were offered in the name of the yictorious 
eommander. Dr. 

Addique, Al. additque. Addique is tb« reoding of the HSSi. 
and old editions. And it suits better the genins of Dom. ; he did 
not express tiie opinionem himself, for it was not his real intention, 
but he ordered some one to put it in circulation «s if from hinSi 
that he might have the credit of it and yet not b« lK>und by it — 
Destinari, sc by Bomitian. 

Majoribus reservatam. Jlfa/ort^K^ » iUustrioribup. Syria wai 
the richest province in the Empire, and the praefectship of it th9 
most boQorabh offioe. 
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Ez 8eereti<fribvj ministeriis. One of hia private seeretarieSf or 
etmfidential agents. 

Codicillos, Under the Emperors tliis word is used to denote an 
Impenal letter or diploma. Properly a, billet^ diminatiye of codex, 
tablet ('^coMdeXf trunk of a tree). 

Syria dabatur, Sjria was one of the ProvinceS) that wei*e at 
the disposal of the Emperor. 

Sx ingenio principis. In aeeordance voith (c£ ex, G. 7) Uie (dis- 
aimulating) genius or poliey of DomiHan, Tha design, if not real, 
at least imputed to him, was to withdraw Agrioola from his pro- 
yinee and his troops at all events» by the offer of the best province 
in the Empire if need be ; but tbat object haying been secured bj 
Agricola*s voluntary retirement^ the offer, and even the ordinary 
eivilities of life, especiaH j ofBcial life, were deemed unnecessary. 
Compare this with the conduding sentence of the preceding 
chapter. 

Celebritate et frequenUa, Hendiadys : By the number of dit' 
iinguislied metrtoho might go out to meet him (and escort him into 
the citj). 

Q^ctooi-iealutatione. Br. — Brevi oteulo, lit. a haaty Mes^sseold 
and formal salutation, The kiss was a common mode of ealutation 
among the Romana» in the oge of tlie Emperors. See Becker'a 
Oallua^ p. 54. ^ 

Turbae servientium, The usvial and eharaeteristic associatefl^ 
as well os attendants of Domitian. A severe cut, though quite in- 
cidental and very concise. 

Otiosoe, Antith. to militare, Men in civil life, cf. note on 
otio, 11. 

Otium auxit. Augere otium— sequi altiasimum otium. Dr. « 

Pent/tM— 'inwardly, i e. dncerely, zealoudy, So R. But Dr.= 
prorsus^ omnino, valde. — Oultu modieus. Simple in drese, cf. note 
on eultfts, Q, 6,^Comitatuaf paasive, so used by Cic «Iso. — Vno aut 
altero. One or tvfo. 

Per ambitiofiem^ex. vitae splendore et numeroso comitatu. Br. 
ef. note on amhitioj G, 27. 

Quaererent^nterpretarefUur, Many inquired (with woiider) 
into the repuiiUion (of a man so unassuming), and few explained or 
understood (the true reason of his humble manner of life). Inter» 
fsretarentur, not famam but the fftcts above mentioned, and the 
uf^cessity A. was imder of living as he did. — Viso aspeetoque. On 
iecinq him and directing their attentiotn particidarly to Am. 
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XLL Orimen^-^pvhlic accuseUion, — Querela^privcUe axnplaint 
^Prineeps, glariOf genua. Supplj, as a predicate, catisa periculi j 
Ihese were the causes that put A'b life in jeopardy. 

MilUares vin-^duces. So Corbulo is called, Ann. 15, 26. 

Exptignati et eapti. JDefeated and tdken captive, For. and Faa 
Properly expugnare is said of a fortress or city. But ^iciroXiopjcciy in 
Greek is used in thc same way, of peraons. Compai*e expugnatxB 
prtussidiis, 16, note. The wars particularly referred to are those 
against Decebalus, leader of the Dacians, which lasted four jears 
and in which Mocsia also was invaded by the Dacians, and several 
Roman armiea wlth their commanders were lost (Suet Dom. 6.) ; 
and that of the Pannonian legions against the German tribes of the 
Marcomanni and the Quadi (Dion, 67, *1). 

Hibernia^ubitatuniy i. e. the enemy not only met them on the 
river banks» which formed the bordera of the empire, but attacked 
the winter quarters of their troopa, and threatened to take away 
the territory they had already acquired, 

JfuneribuSj ec. militarium virorum. — Cladibus, sc cohortium. 
Dr. 

Amore et fide. Out of affeetion and fdelity (sc. to their im- 
perial master). — Maiignitate et livore. Out of envy and hatred (sc. 
towards A.). 

Pronum deterioribus. Inclined to the worse measures, or it may 
bc^ to the toorse advisers. 

In ipsam-agebatur^^myiUi gloria aucta, simulque pernicies a«- 
celerata. W. 

XLII. Asiae et Africae. He drew lots, lehich he should have^ 
both being put into the lot. — Proconsulatum. See H. 1, 49. note, ou 
proeonsuL A. hod already been consul, 9. 

Sortiretur. In vshich he vmdd, or such that he musty obtain bff 
loty etc. Cf. H. 601, L ; Z. 668. 

Oeciso Oivica. Ct Suet Dom. 10: complures senatores, et in 
his aliquot oonsulares» interemit, ex quibus Oivicam Cerealetn in 
ipso Asiae proconsulatu. 

^ee Agricolae-exempluin. A waming was not toanting to A, 
(to avoid the dang^rous post) ; nor a precedent to Dom, (for dispo» 
tng of A. in the same way if he accepted the office). 

Iturusne esset. Subj. cf. H. 625 ; Z. 652. — Inten*ogarent. H. 
600 ; Z. 66Y. 

In--€xcusatione. /"•» "•irging his request (before Dom.) io b^ e» 
tused. 
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Paro/iM nmulatiotie, Al. simulationL Fumished with deceit^ 
tarmedt as it were, loith hypocriey, 

In arrogantiam compositus, Assuming a proud demeanor. 

Beneficii intndltL, lit tfie odium of euch a kind^ieas^^so odiaua a 
favor, The idea is, he did not blush to let A. retum thanks for a 
Bignal injuiy, as if it were a real kindness. "A refinement of 
crueltj not unfrequently practised bj the woi^t Roman Emperors.'* 
Ky. The onlj peculiaritj in the case of Dom. was^ the unblush 
ing impudence with which he perpetrated the wrong; c£ 45. Seo 
a fine eommentary on this passage in Sen. de Benet i, 1*7 1 Quis 
est^ qui non beneficus videri yclit t qui non inter scelera «t injurios 
opinionem bonitatis affectett velit quoque iis videri heneficium 
dedissey quos laesitf gratias itaque agi sibi ab his, guos afflixerey 
patiuntur. 

Salarium. Properly salt-money, i. e. a small allowance to the 
soldiers for the purchase of salt Cf. clavarium, H. 3, 50, note. But 
afler Augustus^ official pay, salary. 

ire-'emisse. That he might not appear to have purchased a 
eompliance with his virtual prohibition (viz. of A.'s accepting the 
proconsulship). 

Proprium humani, etc. Mark the sentiment. 

Irrevocahiliar. More implacahle. Found in this sense onlj in 
T. Cf.B6t.Lex.Tac. 

lUicita. Unlawful, i. e. forbidden by the powera that be. Ex- 
plained by eontumaeia and inani jactatione libertatis above. T. is 
animadverting upon the conduct of ceitain stoics and repubHcansi 
who obtruded their opinions upon those in power, and ooveted the 
glory of martyrdom. 

Eo-exeedere, Reach the same height of distinction. JBo. 
Old dat c£ eo inopiae 28, note. Excedere, lit. oome out to^ 
artive at, Cfl YaL Max. 5, 6, 4: ad summum imperii fastigium 

txeessiL 

Per abrupta, " Through abrupt and dangerous paths.*' Ky. 

Ambitiosa morte, i. e. morte ultro adita captandae gloriae causa 
ipud posterofl. For. and Fac 

XLUI. I/uctuosus, afflictive, is stronger than tristiSf sad. 

Vulgus, The lower dasses, ihe ignorant and indclent rabbU.-^ 
Populus, The eommon people, tradesmen, mechanies, and the lik€k 
Hence, aliud agens, which implies that they were too busy witlk 
toipething else of a priTate nature^ to give much attention to publi< 
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•ffain or the ooncenis of their neigbbor& — Popultia and vulgta are 
brought together in a similar way, Dial. de Clar. Orat. *i : Yolgtu 
quoque imperitom et tuniGatuB hic populua^ etc. 

NohU-atuim, I skotdd not dart to affirm that koe (the fricnds o! 
A.) found any concltuive proof, that he was poisoned. — Ceterttm. 
Bttt, This implies that the circumstantial evidence, which he goes 
on to specifj, conyinced the writei uid hia friends^ as well as the 
public, that poison administered by direotion of Dom., was reaDy 
the means of hastening A. out of the world. Bion Cassius expreesly 
affirma, that he was poifloned, 66, 20. 

Prineipaiu$. The imperial goyernment in general, i. e. former 
Kmperors. 

Momenta ipsa definentis. Eaeh suecessive stage of his decline. 
Ipsa 18 omitted in the common editiens. But it rests on good 
authoritj and it adds to the significance of the dause : tke very 
momentt, as it were^ were reported to Dom. 

Per dispositos cursores, Dom. appears not to haye been ai 
Rome at Uus time, bot in the Alban Yilla (cl 45), or Bomewbere 
elae. 

Constahat That was an admitted point, about which there was 
entire offreement {eon and 9fo), 

Animo vtUtuqve, Hendiadys: he nore in his eountenance an 
expression of heartfelt grief, 

Beeurtts odiu Kow, thAt A. was dead, Dom. had nothing to 
fear in regard to the objeet of kis Iiatred, or the grcUifieaiion of his 
hate, Odii. Gen. of the respeet— Qu»~i^t««imi«^ar^. Quip^alis, 
ut^ henee the subj. H. 601, L ; Z. 568. 

JJecto testamento, When A,*s Ml vhi» read, 

Honore judidoque, As if a mnrk of honor and esteem. £. sayB*^ 
judicio honorifico.— Pm«tma0^ deyoted, affectionate. 

Malum prineipem, It was custoraary for rich men at Rome, who 
were anxious to secure an j of their property to their hein^ to b^ 
queath a part of their estates to bad emperors in order to seoarw 
the remainder from their rapacity. 

This and seyeral preceding sections present i n>oet graphio o«f- 
line of the life and times of Dom., the more to be prized. because 
the full picture, which T. doubtless drew of him in the Historiea, is 
loft. The Histories and the Annals are a yast portrait gallerv full 
of SQch pictures drawn to the life. 

XLTV. NaJtuB-exeeseiL The dates asugned for A.'s birtli ancl 
death, do not agree with the age ascribed to him.. Tbcy may b# 
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hannoiiized in eitlier of two ways, each of which has its adyocates^ 
hy readiDg primtim instead of tertium, or, which is perhaps a more 
probable amendment^ since it only alters the relative position of thc 
two characterS) by reading LIV instead of LVI. 

Quod sL And if, fhmo if. — HaMtum, Pirsonal appearance, c£ 
G. 6. 

Decentior gicam subliviior. Well proportioned^ rather than 
talL K 

Nihil metwt. Nothing to inspire fear in his countenance. 
Antith. to graiiasupererai : kindness of expression rather prevailecL 
80 6r. and R. For this sense of mettts, see note G. 2 : ob metum. 
Dod. distingniahes hetwecn vtUt\*8 and oriSf making the formei refer 
more to the ei/es (as if from volvOf the rolling of the eje), to which 
tt belongs to express anger and fierceness ; the latter to the mouth, 
which is more expressive of kindneas. 

Medio-aetatis, We should hardly say so of a man djing al 
66. But in Dial. de Clar. Orat., T. speaks of 120 years, as uniw 
hominis aetas, 

JEt vera bona, T. has here in mind the distinction made hy 
philosophers, particularly the Stoics, between the virtues, which 
they called the only real good^ and the gifts of fortune, which thcy 
declared to be indifferent — Et-^^ hoth-andj marka the distinction 
more strongly. 

ImpUverat, Had enjoyed io thefull, 

Consulari. Having atiained to the rank of consul (the sumniii 
of a Koman^s ambition) and having been honored with triumphal 
ifisignia, Al. consularibus. But eonstUari has the better authority 
and makes the better sense. 

Opibus-contigerant, Great riches he didnot desire; a respeeta- 
ble property it toas his goodfortune to possess^ e£ 5 : medio rationia 
atque abundantiae. AJ. non contigerant But considerable pro- 
perty is implied in the circumstances attending his will, 43, also 
in his not asking the usual salary, 42. Dion Caaa sayev however, 
(66, 20.), that A. spent his last days in want^ as well as in disgrace. 
For another ezplanation of gaudebaty c£ n. G. 6. 

Quod-ominabatur. Quod is omitted in the common editiona. 
But it is found in the MSS. And it may be explained on the 
principle of Zeugma, by supplying with durare and videre a verb 
implied in grande sotatium tidH thus : though (sicutt) it tootUd havs 
^MTi a great gratification to A, to behold the dawn of this auspieiout 
jge and see Trajan Emperor^ of which he expressed in my hearin§ 
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m 9ort of prophetie antieipatum and denre, yet {ita\ etei Biob 
CoaBius affirms (69, 12), that by auguries the elevation of Titgan tc 
the thi-one wos foretold, as early as A. U. G. 844, L e. tvoo ye€tr% 
before the deafh of A, The reference to Trajan hcrc, as in S» 
marks clearlj the date of the con>po6ition, ct not«, 8 : augeatque 
Trajanua. 

Spiramenta, Breathing^spelh, i. e. interyalB to recover and 
take breath in. The word is found only in poetry and poet-Augus- 
tan proee, and, in the expressiye sense in which it is here used, only 
in Ammian. Marc 29, 1. See Or. and Freund. 

Velttt uno ictu, The commentators illustrate the foroe of thia 
expreeaion by reference to Cnligula^s wish (Vid. Sen. de \ra. 8, 19),- 
thnt the Roman people had but one neck, ut scelera sna in unum 
ietum et unum diem cogeret. 

XLY. Non vidiL Bid not see, os he would haye done, had he 
liyed a few years longer. This poseage resembles Cic de Orat 8, 2, 
8, too dosely to be mere coincidence. Imitator tamen, id quod uni 
Tacito contigit^ auctore suo praestantior. Rit. 

Coneulariwn, Rhen. coUects from Suet the names of seyeral 
yictims of Dom.'s displeosure, toho had been eoneuls, 

Feminarum, Pliny has preseryed the names of seyeral of this 
list — Gratilla, wife of Rusticus, Arria, wife of Thrasea» Fannia» 
daughter of Thrasea and betrothed to Helyidius. Their husbanda 
will be remembered as haying been mentioned in 1 and 2. 

Carue Metiua, An infamous ihformer, cf. Plin. Epist 7, 19 ; Juy. 
1, 85; Mart 12, 25, 6. 

Ceneebatur, Waa honored, ironice. Censeri est aestimari, siye 
existimationem consequi. Br. 

UitOr-vietoria. He had occasioned the death of but one innooent 
yictim. — Adhue, Up to the death of A., ct G. 88 : adhuc^ note. 

Albanam arcerr, A fayorite retreat of Bom. (situated at the 
footof the Alban Mounl^ about seyenteen miles from Rome), where 
he sometimes conyened the Seuate. and held his court with its troop 
of informers, c£ note, 48 : cursores. Rit in loc suggests^ that by 
the use of arcem instead of palatium, T. means to i*epresent Domi* 
tian as shutting himself up, like many tyrants, in a fortified caatle^ 
aud thence scnding forth the emissaries of his jealousy and cruelty. 

Senientia, His voice^ his sentiment expressed in council bcfore 
Dom. — /n/ra Albanam arcem^ i e. privatelif, not puUicly^ as aftcr 
wards at Rome. 
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Matalini. Fait mter piincipes adulatorcs et delatorea. Dr. cC 
Plia. Epist 4^ 22; Juv. 4^ 113, seq. 

Massa Behius. Primus inter pares of Domitiaii's tools. He 
began his carcer under Yesp. c£ His. 4^ 50. He was afterwards 
impeached and condemned at the instance of the Proviace of Bae- 
tica» Pliny and Senecio advocates for the impeachment^ Plin. Epist 
7, 83 ; 8, 4 ; 6, 29. — Jam tum. At that very time on trial, not merely 
already at that time. Ct Hand*s Tursel. 3, 113. • 

Nostra, sc of the Senate, of which T. was a member, though 
abroad at the time. Helvidius was arrested in the senate house, ct 
Plin. Ep. 9, 13. This was Helvidius the «on^* who was put to death 
by Dom. (Suet 10), as his father waa hj. Yeap. (Suet 15). 

Viau», AL divisua. Fistu-^pecies, adspectus^ Wr, — Perfudit. 
Zeugma. Understand in the first clause horrore petfudit (Dr.) or 
probro affecit (R.) : the spectacle of Mauricus and Busticua (hurried 
awaj, the one to exile, Uie other to death), filled us vfith horror ; 
we were stained hy the innocent blood of Seneeio. Of Kusticus and 
Senecio, see 2, note. Of Mauricus^ see Plin. Ep. 4, 22 : quo viro 
nihil firmius^ nihil verius. Also Plin. Ep. 8, 11. 

Videre, sc Domitianum. — Aspici, sc a Domitiano. For differ- 
ence in the signi£cation in these wordfs et 40: viso aspectoque,, 
note. 

Suspiriar-subseriherentur. Wlien our siglis ^(of sympathj with 
the condemned) mre registered against tts (by spies and informera, 
as a groxmd of accusation before the Emperor). 

Ruhor, Bedness» referring to the complexion of Dom., which 
waa such as to conceal a blush, cl Suet. Dom. 18: vultu ruboris 
pleno. 

Opportunitate mortis, An expression of Cic, in the similar 
passage above cited (de Orat 3» % 8), touching the death of Craesus. 

Pro virili portione, lit for one man's share, referring primarily 
to peoaniary aaseasmenta. Here : for thy part — so far <u thou toast 
eoneemed, A. died with a calmness which would soaroely admit 
of the supposition, that he felt himself to be a victim of poison and 
imperial jealousy. 

jfUiaque ejus. The apostrophe is here dropped to be resumed 
at optime parentmn. So the MSS. . For they i*ead ^'im here, and 
amissus est below. Bhenanus omitted ejus, and wrote es for esi; 
and hd has been followed in^the common editions sinoe. 

Conditione, By the drcumstance, or by virtue of omr long 
ftbsenoe. T. and his wife had parted with A. four. years befor« 
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hiB deatli, and Imd been absent from Rome cver since, where or 
"wby doe8 not appear. 

Superfuere, Cf. euperest, 6. 6, note. 

XLYL SapietUibus. Cf. sapierUiae profe»8oribu9, 2, note. — Tt 
immortalibus latKUbu9, I feel constrained to recur to the reading 
of Lipaios and Ritter, it is so much more spirited than quam tem^ 
poralihu9, Potiu» manifestly should refer back to lugeri and 
plangi. The comparison contained in the more common rending v 
uncalled for in the connection, and of little significance in itscH 
The MSS. read temporalibus laudibus without quam and this may 
be more easily resolved into te immortalilms^ than quom can be 
Bupplied. — /Smt/fi^tMfin«. AL aemulatione. For such a use of 
similitudo, cf. Cic. Tusc Quaest 1, 46, 110: quorum (so. Curii, 
Fabricii, Scipionum, etc), similitudinem aliquam qui arripuerit^ etc. 

Deeoremus, Ennius (cited by Cic Tusc Q. 1, 49, 117, and de 
Senect. 20, 73), uses the same word in expressing the same senti- 
ment: nemo me locrumis decoret nec funera fletu faxit. C£ also 
G. 26. 

Formum, This makes the sense so much better (than famam\ 
that R Br. Wr. R. and most others have adopted it against ihe 
authoritj of the MSSu cf. forma mentis, below, and Cic passim. 

Intercedendum. To be prohibited. Properly said of a veto inter- 
posed hj the Tribunes ; theu of anj prohibition. — J^on quia^^nof 
thatf is characterlstic of late writers. It is followed bj the subj. 
Z. 537, and note H. 1, 15. 

Manet, manmrumque est, Ct Yell. Paterc 2, 66, 5: Yivit^ 
vivetque per omnem saeculorum memoriam. The periphrastic form 
{manturum est) differs however from the future {manebit)^ as our 
M to remain from tcUl remain. See Z. 498. 

Oblivio obruet, sc for want of a historian, carent quia vate 
sacro, et Hor. Od. 4, 9, 25, seq. Bj multoe veterum, T. means many 
ancients of real worth. So velut implies. A. is to be immortalized 
through his biographer. This is implied in narratus et tradiiut. 
Andent authors thought it not improper to express a calm conscious- 
ness of merit and a proud oonfidence of immortolitj. T. is Yery 
modest and deHcate in the manner of intimating his expectation& 
But the sentiment of these last words is substantiallj the same 
with the line of Horaoe : Exegi monumentum aere perennius. Hie 
whole peroration of this Biographj is one of singular beauty and 
DOLoral elevation. Pathetio, yet calm, rich in noble sentiments and 
enimated bj the purest and loftiest spint, it is a fit topstone ta 
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that moniiment^ in respect to which T. felt bo well founded an 
assnrancey which Btill manet mansurumqve esi in animia Iiominmn^ 
in 4»etemitate temporum, fama rerum, There is scarcely an edu* 
cated youth in Cbiistendom who is not as familiar with the name 
of Agricola, as with that of ^neos and Ulysses. And the only 
reason why we know anything of these heroes^ is the genius of their 
respective biographerSb There had been other Agricolas before 
the age of Trajan, as there had been other heroes like uEneaa^ an<? 
other wandering sages like Ulysses, before the war of Troy. But 
they found no Tacitus» Virgil, and Homer to record their adventur- 
oua and virtuouB deeds. It is the prerogatiye of eminent writers 
to confer immortality ; and though Alexander would prefer to be 
Achilles rather than Homer, we should baye known little of hia 
achieyements, had hc not encouraged scholars as well as warrion^ 
and rewarded gcnins no less than yalor. 
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Harkness^s Elements of Latin Grammar. 

This*work is intciided especiaUy for those who do DOt contemplate 
a collegiate course, but it may be successfully used in any school where, 
for special reasons, a small grammar is deemed desirable. The beginner 
needs to store his mind at the outset with the laws of the language in 
Buch forms of statement as he can carry with him throughout his whole 
course of study. The convenience and interest of the student in this 
regard have been carefully consulted in the preparation of ihis manual. 
All the paradigms, rules, and discussions, have been introduced in the 
exact language of thc author^s Grammar, by which it may at any time 
be supplemented. While, therefore, in many schools this work will be 
found a sufficient Latin Grammar, it may be used in others, either as 
preparatory to the larger Grammar, or in connection with it. 

No separate referenees to this volume will ever be needed in editions 
of Latin authors, as the numbering of the articles is the same as in the 
larger Grammar. 



Frem Pres. CoBusioir, Temn^stee WMUy- 
an Uiwjeraity, 

"This work Is very tlmely. I regard 
it as iDdiBpensabie in many schools in the 
South.'* 

From Prof. W. H. Yottkg, Ohio Vrii- 
ventity. 

"I most heartily commend thia work. 
I haye for some time felt its need. It 
■eema to make yoar Latin conrse com- 
plete." 

JFVwn Prof C. G. Hudsow, Geneses Wea- 
Uyan Seminary^ lAma^ N. Y. 

** I can heartily recommend it I think 
that it is Bnperior to aU riyals.^ 

From "Prot. H. D. WAunsii, OrangeviUe 
Aoademy, Pa. 

" In my opinion, no work of ProfesBor 
Harkness will be mnre widely nsed, or 
more yaluable. than this. It supplies a 
want long felt by teachers. It is clear, 
thorongb, and Buffldently eztended for 
•rdlnary stndents." 

From Prof. B. H. Manlct, ComeU Col- 
lege^ lonca. 

" I think it one of the flncst compendi- 
nms of Grammar I have ever seen. It 
most prove of great servioe aa a prepara- 
^ny drill-book.'' 



From Pnf. L. F. Pakkkb, Iwoa OoUege. 

**I feel nnder personal obligation for 
this new incentive and aid to fto es i ca l 
study." 

From H. F. Lanb, mgh iSchool, TempU- 
ton^Mass. 

**It is eaoaetly adapted to onr wanta. 
We use all of Harkness^s books— Gram- 
mar, Beader, and Composition. We oon- 
sider them emphatically * the best^ 
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From Prof. J. A. Eelles, Heidelberg 
CoUege, Ohio. 

** I was surprised to find so taU an out- 
nne of Latln Grammar comprised within 
such narrow limits.*^ 

iVom ^H M. B. Bbowk, Notre-Dame 
Vhivereity. 

" In my opinion, it is Just the book 
whlch has long been needed. It is a book 
to be learned entlre^ and is oomplete as fkr 
as it goes. Prof Harkness deserves the 
thanks both of students and teachers." 

From Bev. B. G. Nobthbop, Secretary 
<^ Board qf Education, Oonn. 

" I am highly pleased with Harkness^s 
Elements of Latln Grammar. Its brevity 
commends it for beginnera and for ail 
contemplating a parUal Latiu oonrM «f 
•tndy.'*^ 
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Harkness^s Latin Grammar. 

From Bev. Vrot J. J. Owen, D. D., I^ew York Fret Academy. 

"I have careftilly examlned Harkness^B Latin Grammar, and am so well pleased witb 
Its plan, arrangement, and ezecation, that I shall take the earhest opportnnity of intro- 
dudng it aa a tezt-book in the Free Academy.*' 

From Mr. Johk D. VbxlbxUx^ Supwinimdmt qfPubUc Schoola^ Boston^ Man. 

"This work is evidently no hasty performanoo, nor the oompilation of a mere book- 
maker, but the well-iipened fruit of matore aad accurate scholarship. It is eminentiy 
practica], becanse it is truly philosophicaL" 

From Mr. G. N. Bioblow, Prindpdl cfStaU KormaZ SchodL, Framingham^ Mcus. 
»Harknes8*s I^tin Grammar is the most satisihctory text-book I haye ever nsed.^^ 

jPVom Bev. Danibl Lbach, JduperinUudeni Fublic Schools^ Frovidenc&, JS. I. 

^* I am quite oonfident that it is superior to any Latin Grammar before the pubiic. It 
has recently been introduoed into the liigh School, and all are much pleased with it^ 

From Dr. J. B. Chapik, StaU Conmissioner of Fublic Insiruction in Rhode leland. 

**The vital prindples of the language are dearly and beautiMIy ezhibited. The 
work needs no one^s conunendatlon.*' 

Ihfwn Mr. Abnbb J. Fhipps, Superintmdmt (fFubUc SdhoclU, LoweHl^ Maas. . 

**The ahn of the author seems to be ftilly reaUzed tn makhig this *a 'UMful book, and 
m Buch I can cheerftilly oommend it Hie cleor aod admirable manner in which the in- 
tricacies of the Subjunctive Mood are unfolded, is one of its marked Itotures. 

" The evidenoe of ripe scholarship and of fiunliiarily with the latest works of Germaa 
aad English phiiologists is manifest throughout the book." 

From Dr. J. T. Champlin, President qf WaierviUe ColUge, 
"I like both the plan and the execution of the work vcry much. Its matter and 
manner are both admirable. I shaU be greatly disappointed if it does not at onoe win th« 

pubHc Ikvor." ^ j trir' 

From Prof. A. S. Factlabd, Sotodoin CoUege^ Brunswickf Maine. 

" Harknes8'8 Latln Grammar ezhibits throughout the results of thorough seholarship. 
I shall recommend it in our nezt catalogue." 

From Prof. J. J. Staittow, Batee CoUege. 

"We have introduced Harkness^s Granunar into this Institution. Itlsmuchmore 
logioal and concise than any of its rivals.^* 

From Mr. Wu. J. Eolfb, Prinolpal Canibridge Sigh SchooL 

^^Notwlthstanding aH the inconveniences that must attend a change of Latin Gram- 
mars in a large school Uke mine, I shall endeavor to secure the adoption of Harkness^s 
Grammar in place ef our present text-book as soon as poesible.^ 

From Mr. L. E. Willibton, Principal Ladie^ Seminary^ Carnbridge, Maee. 
'* I think this work a dedded advanoe upon the Grammar now in use." 

From Mr. D. B. Haobb, Prvnc EUat Eigh SchocO, Jamaica Plai/n^ Maw. 

^ This is, in mv opinion, hyfar the he&t LaHn Orammar eoer pubUehed. It is ad- 
mirably adapted to the use of leamers, being remarkably ooncise, clear, oomprehensiyas 
and philosophical. It will henoeforth be usc^ as a tezt-book in this schooL'' 
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Harkness^s Latin Grammar. 

From Prof. G. S. Habbinoton cmd Prof. J. G. Yait Bsnsghoten, oflhe WetieycM 

UhdverHtf/, 

^ This work is clear, accnrate, and happy in its statement of prindples, is simple yet 
•cholarly, and embraoes the latest researches tn this department of pnilolo^K^ science. 
It wiil appear in oor catak^e." 

JPV^om Mr. Elbbidgb Sioth, Principal Free Aoademy^ Norwkih^ CU 

*^Thls is not onhr the best Latin Grammar, bnt one of the most thoronghhr preparcd 
Bchool-books that I haTe CTer seen. I haye introduced tiiie book into the Iree Acade- 
my, and am much pleased with the results of a month^s e3Eperience in the class-room.^* 

From Mr. H. A. Fbatt, Prindpal High School^ Ecortford, (X 

^ I can heartily reoommend Harkness^s new work to both teachers and scholars. ^ 
Is, In my judgment, the best Latin Grammar ever offered to our schools." 

From Mr. I. P. Cadt, JPrincipal Bigh Sdhod, Warren^ B. I. 

^ The longer I use Harkness^s Grammar the more fhlly am I oo&vinced of its superior 
exoelienoe. Its meiits must secure its adoption whereyer it becomes known." 

From Messrs. S. Thubbkb and T. B. Stookwell, PvMic Mgh School, Protddence. 

"'Asx experience of sereral weeks with Harkness''^ Latin Grammar enables us to say 
with confidence, that it is an improvement on our former tezt-book." 

From Mr. C. B. Goff, PriaudpaZ Boy^ Claeaical Mgh iSchooly Prof>idencej B. I. 

^ The pcactical working of Harkness^s Grammar is gratiiying eyen beyond my expec- 
tations." 

From, Eev. Proil M. H. Bttckhah, Vfii/oereUy qf VefrriMyrd. 

"Harkness^B Latin Gnunmar seems to me to supply the desideratum. Itisphilo- 
•ophical in its method, and yet eimple and clear in its statements; and this, in myjudg- 
ment, is the highest enoomium which can be bestowed on a tezt-book.^ 

From Mr. E. T. Quimby, Appleton Academy^ JNew Ipewich^ 2^. H. 

** I think the book much superlor to ony other I haye seen. I should be glad to iu' 
troduce it at once." 

Frmn Mr. H. OBOUTr, Glemjoood LaMei Sem4narj/y W. BratUeboro\ Vt. 

"I am pleased with Harkness^s Latin Grammar, ond haye already introduoed it int* 
thls seminary.^* 

lYam Mr. Chableb Jbwbit, PrinoipaZ qfFraaikUn Academy. 

"• I deem it an admirable work, and think it wiH sup^ede aH others now in use ; in 
the division and arrangement of topics, and in its mechanical execution, it is superior te 
taif Latin Gcammar extant.** 

JF^rom Mr. C. 0. Chase, JPrinclpcU of LoweU Eigh Sbhool. 

" Piof. Harkness^s Grammar Is, in my opinion, admirably adapted to make the study 
•f thtt Lattn ktnguage agreeable and interesting.** 

JVom Mr. J. T^nrRkj.r^ JBigh School^ Doreheeter^ Jlfaee. 

"It meets my ideal of what Is deslrable In every grammar, to wit: oomprcssion of 
general prindples in terse deflnitions and statemieiits, for ready uso; and fUmess of de* 
tail, w^ arranged for reference.^ 
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Arnold^s First Latin Book ; 

Remodelled and Rewritten, and adapted to the Ollendorff Meihodof 
Instniction. Bj ALBERT HARENJSSS, A. M. 12mo, 302 pages. 

TJiiider the labors of the present aathoTf the work of Aniold has imdergone radical 
changes. It has been adapted to the OHendoiff improyed method of instraction, and ia 
snperlor to the former work In its plan and all the detaib of instmction. While it pro< 
oeeds in oommon with Amold on the principle of imitatfton and rq;»etitlon, it pursaes 
mach more exaotly aod with a sorer step the progressiye method, and aims to make the 
papil master of eyery indiyidoal sabject before he prooeeds to a new one, and of each 
sabject by itself before tt Is combined with others ; so that he is brongfat gradaally and 
sarely to asderstand the most dlfBoalt combfnations of the hmgnageu An fmportant 
featore <rf thia book is, that It carrtes abng the Syntaz pari pamu with fhe Elymology; 
80 that the stadent is not only all the while beooming fiuniliar with the iinrms of the lan- 
goage, bat is also learnlng to constract sentences and to understand the mataalrelationa 
of their component parts. 

Bpedal care has been taken in the exercises to present saofa idioms and ezpressions 
alone as are aathorized by the best classic authors, so that the leanier may acquiro by 
«zample as well as precept, a distinct idea of paro Latinity. 

It has been a leading object wlth tfae aathor so to classiQr and arrange the yarions 
topics as to simpUiy the sabject, and, as flir as possible, to remoye the disfaeartening difll- 
«olties too often encoontered at the outset In the stady of an ancient langoage. 

From W. E. Tolmah, Ingtructor in Providsncs Mffh School. 
" I faayo ased AmoWB Flrst Latin Book, remodelled and rewritten by Mr. Harkness, 
in my claases dnring the past year, and flnd It to be a work not so mncfa remodelled and 
rewritten as one erUirely new^ botfa in its plan and in its adaptatlon to the wanta of Vbm 
beginner in Latin.** 

JYom Wm. Bttbsill, EOitor qffke Flrst 8eriea<^ihe Boston JoumdlqfEdticalion. 

"The form whlch thia work faas taken nnder tfae sklHftil faand of Mr. H. is marked 
tfaroogfaoat by a metfaod parely elementaiy, perfeetly slmple, gradaaDy progressiye, and 
rigoroosly exact. Papils trained on sncfa a manaal cannot Ibll of becoming distingaished, 
in theh: subseqaent progress, for precision and correctness of knowledge, and for rapid 
adyanoement ta genolne scholarship.^^ 

From GEOBGa Capbon, PHnoipal qf Worcester Biffh SehooL 

** I faaye examined tfae work witfa care, and am faappy to say that I flnd it saperior 
to any aimilar work witfa whicfa I am aoqoainted. I shall recommend it to my nezt 
dasB.^ 

From J. B. Boibs, Pn^eesor (ffAncient Lanffuaget in MicMga/n Uhivereity. 

* I haye examined yoor First Book in Latin, and am ezeeedingly plcased both with 
the plan and ezecotion. I sfaall not fiiil to oae my infloence toward introdncing it into 
tfae classical sohools of thls State.^* 
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Harkness^s Csesar. 

This edition of GsBSar^s GommeDtaries, intendcd to follow the Latin 
Reader, aims to introduce the student to an appreciatiye study of Latin 
authora. The text is the result of a careful collation of the several edi- 
tions most approved by European scholars. The notes are intended to 
guide the faithful efforts of the learner, and to furnish him such collateral 
information as will enable him to understand the stirring events recorded 
in the Gommentaries, and such special aid as will enable him to surmount 
real difficulties of construction and idiom. They will thus, it is hoped, 
render an acceptable service both to the instructor and the learner, by 
lightening the burden of the one, and by promoting the progress of the 
other. The dictionary has been prepared with special reference to the 
wants of the student. 

The Life of GsBsar, thc Hap of Gaul, and the diagrams and illustra- 
tions which accompany the notcs, will greatlj add to the value of the 
work. 



From Fres. AiKnr, Xlnion CoUeg^ 27. Y. 

** Thia edllion of the Gommentarles is 
admlnbly siilted, not merely to eive the 
itadent an aoqnaintance with his unmedi- 
ate text-book^ but also to develop thoeo 
habits ot hivestigation, tbat thoughtfhhiess 
in regard to the soope €ft the whole snbject, 
and that stjrle of ylgoroaa, tastefUl, and 
Idiomatic rendering, which are among the 
raresL as they are certainly among the 
moet important, resnlts of dassical stady.^^ 

From 8. H. Tatlob, LL. D., PhiJMpa 
Academy^ Andover^ Masa^ 

**The notes are prepared wlth a Judi- 
oious appredation of the wants of the papiL 
They snow the hand of tho finishod scaolar, 
as well as of the experienced toacher.^ 

From Prof W. A. Paokar», Prineeion 
OoUege, N. J. 
** The notes are modela of what the be- 
glnner needs to interest and gaide hlm. 
The text is fhmished with the best illas- 
tratlons in the way of maps and plans.'^ 

From Prof. W. T. Johnbon, Notre-Dame 
Univereiiy^ Ind. 
"Thia is certainly an exoollent text- 
book— -auperior to any other edition of the 
Commentaries now In use." 

From Prea. MoEldownby, ACbion Ool- 
lege^ Mtch. 

*' This ia the moai raluable edition of 
Caaar with whioh I am acqualnted.^ 



From Prof. II. 'W. Hatnm, Uni^reity <f 
Vermont. 

** Neyer beibre haye I aeon anch a hicld 
and aimple explanalioii of Csaar^s bridg* 
acroaa the Bhine.^* 

Fi-om Trot. 0. 9. HASsiNOTOir, Weeleyan 
Univewityf Conn. 

**The Btudent who uaea thia editioa 
must read Caesar with a liyely relish." 

D^om Frof. W. A. STKysNS, Denieon Uni- 
vereity OMo, 

" The notes are gotten np on the right 
prindple, and are g^reatly supeiior to those 
of simllar works in EnglaadT" 



lYom Ppof. J. E. GiNTNEB. Otterbein Uni- 
verHty^ Ohio. 

"This is the only edition of Cffisor reo- 
ommonded to our 



nv eamo 
oasses.^^ 



From A. D. Sandbobn, WiUon Seminary^ 
lowa, 

** I know of no work of the klnd tn 
which the notes so fhlly meet the wantA 
of both teacher and pnpU. I am delighted 
with the Itfe of Ciesar.*^ 

From Prof S. Hassbul 8taU Normal 
Univereiiy, Del. 

** Thia edition of Cfleaar ia snperiw to 
all othera pablished in thia oountxy. Th« 
biographical aketeh of the Soman oom- 
mandor is aaplendid production.^^ 
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Second Latin Book. 

Comprising an Historical Latin Readar, with Notes and Rules for 
Translating, and an Exercise Book, developing a Gomplete Ana- 
lytical Syntax, in a series of Lessons and Exercises, involving 
the Gonstruction, Analysis, and Reconstmction of Latin Sen- 
tences. By ALBERT HARKNESS, A.M., Senior Master in the 
Frovidence High SchooL 12mo, 862 pages. 

This worfc is deslgned as a Beqad to the aathor^B ** Xlrst Latin Book." It e(»nprises 
a complete analytical syntax, exhibiting the essentlal Btructare of the Latin lan^iu^e, 
from its Blmplest to its most erpanded snd «laborate form. 

The arrangement of the lessona Is decidedly phllosophical, gradnaUy progresslve, 
and in strict aoooidance with the law of 'development of the homan mind. Eveiy new 
priaciple is stated in simple, dear, and accurate langnage, and illustrated by examples 
carofully selected ftom the reading lessons, which the student is required to translate, 
aaalyze, and reconstruct He is also exerdsed In forming new lAtin sentenoes on glven 
models, This, while it glves variety and interest to what would otherwise be in the 
hlghest degree monotonous, oompletely fizes in the mind the subject of the lesson, boUi 

by analysis and synthesis. 

The careful study of this volume, on the plan reoommended by tke author, wUl 
greatly flusilitate the pupiTs progress in the higher departments of the language. Bach 
is the testimony of the numerous institutions in which Harkness's improved edition 
of Amold has been introduced. 

JVw» J. A Spkncke, D. D^ UxU Prqfenor t^LoHn in JSurlinffton OoUege, IT. J. 

**The present volume appears to me to carry out excellently the system on which 
the late tomented Amold based his educational worksj_and in the Seleotions for Read^ 
ing, the Kotes and Bules for Translating, the Exercises in Translating into Latln, the 
Analyses, etc., I think it admirably adapted to adyance the diligent student, not only 
rt^idly, but soundly, in an acquaintance with the Latin language.'^ 

From Peof. Gahmell, ofBrovm UwtmtrsUy. 

'* The book seems to me, as I anticipated it would be, a valuable addition to the worka 
now in use among teachers of Latin in the sohools of the IJnited States, and for many 
of them if will undoubtedly form an advantageous substitate." 

From Fbof. Lznooln, qfBrovm UndwrHfy. 

"• It seems to me to carry on most successftilly the method pursued in the Flrst 
Book. Though brie^ it is very oomprehensive, and oombines judldous and skilfkilly- 
formed exerdses with systematic instruction.^ 

From J. J. OwEN, D. D., Prof«mr of ihe Latvn and Cfresk Languagea and Litera- 

ture 4/n the Free Academy^ ITevo Yorh. 

"This Second Latln Book gives abundant evidenoe of the author^s leaming and 
tact to arrange, slmplify, and make accessible to the youthflil mind the great and funda- 
mentai principles df the Latln language. The book is worthy of a place In evory 
classical SGhool, and I trust will have an extensive sale.^^ 

From Pbof. Andbesok, ofLewMyurg Ufwoereity^ PennsyloaiUa, 

" A faithfhl use of the work would dlminish the drudgery of the studenfs earSer 
studlea, and fhdlitate his progress In hlB subsequent courte. I wiah the work a wid» 
drculation." 
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Arnold^s Latin Course : 



I. FIEST AND SEGOND LATIN BOOK AND PEACTICAL OBAMMAB. B*- 

TlAedandCareAiIly CoiTected,b7J. A.Spxncsie,D. D. 12mo, 850 pages. 
IL PBACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PBOSE COMPOSITION, Bo- 

Tised and careftally oorrected by J. A. Spenobb, D. D. 12mo, 856 pages. 
IIL COBNELIUS NEPOS. With Qoestions and Answers, and an ImitatiYe Exerdse 
on each Cbapter. With Notes by E. A. Jobnson, Professor of Latin, in Uni- 
yersily of New Tork. New edition, enlarged, with a Lezioon, Historical and 
Geographioal Indez, etc 12mo, 850 pagos. 



Amold^s Classlcal Serles has attalned a circolation almosi; miparalleled, haying beea 
iBtrodnced into nearly all the leading edncatlonal institutions in the United States. 
The secret of this snccess is, that the aiitiior has hit npon the trae system of teaehing 
the andent l a ng nages. He ezfalbits them not as dead, bat as liying tongnes ; and by 
imitation and repetition, the means which Natore herself points ont to the ddld leam- 
ing his mother-tongne, he Ikmiliarizes the stndent with the idioms empibyed bj tho 
«legant writers and speakers of antiqnity. 

The Ffast and Second Latin Book sfaonld be pnt into the hands of the beginnen, wh« 
wm soon aoqnfare flom its pages a belter idea of the Umgoage than oonld be gained by 
nMHitiis «f atady aooording to the old system. The reason of this ia, that eveiy thing 
has a pnctical bearlng, and a prindple is no sooner leamed than it is applied. The pnpil 
is at once set to work on ezerdBes. 

The Prose Composition forms an excellent seqnel to the above work, or may be 
nsed with any other oonrse. It teaches the art of writing Latin more correctiy and 
thoronghly, more easQy acd pleasantiy, than any other work. In its pages Latin syno. 
nymes are caieftilly iUostrated, diflTerences of idioms noted, canflons as to oonamon errors 
impressed on the mind, and every help afforded toward attaining a pure and flowing 
Latin style. 

Frwn N. Whbslsb, PrincipdL of WarcesUr OoutUy IRgh SehooL 

** In the skill with whidi he sets Ibrth the idiomaUo peeuHarUUs^ as weU as in the 
directness and sjrmplidly with whidi he states fhe Ibets af the andent languages, Mr. 
Amold has no superior. I know of no books so admirably adapted to awaken an inter' 
M^ faa the stndr of the language, or so well fltted to laj the foundatlon of a correct schol- 
anship and remied taste." 

I^rom A. B. Bvbsblt., OaJbland Bigh SohooL 

** The style in whidi the books are got up are not thdr only recommendation. With 
thorongh faistractton on tiie part of the teacher using these books as tezt-books, I am 
contident a much more aniple retum for the time and labor bestowedby our youth upon 
I^itin must be secured. The time oertainly has come when an advance must be made 
■-.pon the old methods of tnstraction. I am gfaid to have a work that promises so many 
i '. vantages as Amold^s First and Second Latin Book to be^ners.^^ 

lywn C. M. Blakb, Ckusieal Teaeher^ Philadelphia. 

** I am much pleased with Araold''^ Latin Books. A class of my older boys have just 
finished the First and Second Book. They had studied Latin lor a long time benin^ 
bat aever iMM/trsAxxf it, tiiey say, as they do now." 
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Csesar^s Commeiitaries on tlie GalKc War. 

With Engliflh Notes, Critical and Explanatory ; a Lexicon, Geographi- 
cal and Hiatorical Indexea, a Map of Gaul, etc. By Rev. J. A. 
SPENCER, D. D. 12mo, 408 pages. 

In th« pwparattoii of this Tolimie, great oare has been taken to adapt it in eveiy re- 
•pecfc to the wants of the yonng Btndent, to make it a meana at the Bame time of advan- 
dng hJm Inathoronghknowledgeof Latto,andln8phtoghimwithade8lreforftirtJior 
acqnflintancewiththedaasicsofthelangnage. Dr. Spencerha8not,like8omecommen- 
tatora,given an abundance of help on the easy pasaagea, and aDowed the difflcnlt onea 
toBpeokfiirthemselvea. His Notes aie on those parta on which the pnpH wanto them, 
and explain, not only grammatical dlfflcuMlea, but allusions of every klnd in the XaA, A 
weD-drawn aketchof CBsar^B llfe, a Map of the regUm In whlch hla oampaigns wew oar- 
rled on, and a Vocabulary, which removea the necearity of ufling a large dictionary and 
the waate of time oonsequent thereon, enhaiice the value of the volume in no small d#- 



Quintus Curtius : 

liife and Exploits of Alexander the Great Edited and inustrated 

with English Notes. By WILLIAM HENRY CROSBY. 12mo, 

885 pages. 

CurtinB^s History of Alezander the Great, though Httle used In the schooto of thls 

«ountry, in England and on the Contlnent hokls a high plaoe in the estimation clf dasai- 

cal instmctors. The interesting charactor of its subject, the elegance of its style, and the 

puiily of its moral senttments, ought to plaoe it at least on a par with Cssar^s Oommen- 

tories or Salhisf s Histories. The present edition, by tbe late Frofessor of Latin in But- 

gers College, is unezoeptionable in typography, ooovenlent in ferm, scholariy and prac- 

tical in Its notes, and altogether an admirable text-book fer classes preparing fer ool- 

lege. 

From Pbof. Owibn, cfihe Kew Tork Free Aeademy. 

"It gives me great pleasure to add my testimonial to the many you are receiving In 
&vor of the beantlftd and weB-edlted edition of Qnintns Curtius, by Prof. Wm. HeDry 
Grosby. It is seldom that a classical book is submitted to me fer examinatlon, to which 
I can glve so hearty a recommendation as to this. The extemal appearance is attractive *, 
the paper, lype, and binding, being Just what a text-book should be, neat, dear, and du- 
rable. The notes are brlel^ pertinent, scholar-like, ndther too ezuberant nor too meagre^ 
but happily ezemplil|f1ng the golden mean lo deslrable and yet so very difioult of aV 
iainment.^ 
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Germania and Agricola of Caius Comelius 
Tacitus : 

With Notes for Colleges. By W. S. TYLER, Professor of the Greek 
and Latin Languagea in Amlierst Gollege. 12mo, 193 pages. 

1^tus's accomit of Qennany and Ufe of Agrioola are amonsr fhe moBt flusdnatiDsr 
and tnstroctive Latin daasica. The present edition has been prepared ezpressly for 
oollege claases, by one -who knows what fhey need. In it wlH be found : 1. A Latin 
text, approved hy all the more recent editors. 2. A copioas illastration of the gram- 
matical constructions, as well as of the rhetorical and poetical usages peculiar to Tad- 
tus. In a wrlter so condse it.has been deemed necessary to pay particular regard to 
the connection of thought, and to the partides as the hinges of that connection. 8. 
C!onstant comparisons of the writer with th^authors of the Augustan age, for the pur- 
pose of indicating the changes whidi had ahready been wrought in the language of the 
Soman peoplo. 4 An embodiment in small oompaas of tbe moet yalnable labors of sucfa 
reoent German critics as Grimm, GQnther, Gniber, Klessling, I>ronke, Both, Bupertl, 
«nd Walther. 

From "Pbov. LzNCOLir, qf Brcwn Unioersity. 

"" I havo found the book tn daily use with my dass of very great service, very practi- 
cal, and well suited to the wants of students. I am very much pleased with the Ufe 
•f Tadtus and the Introduction, and indeed with the Uteravy ehaiacter of the book 
throughout We shall make the book a part of our latin conrse.** 

The History of Tacitus : 

By W. S. TYLER. With Notes for Oolleges. 12mo, 453 pages. 

The text of Tadtus is here presented in a form as correot as a ccnnparlson of the best 
editions can make it. Notes are appended for the stndent^s use, which oontaln not only 
the grammatical, but likewise all the gec^n^hical, arduBoIogical, and historical illustra- 
tions that are necessary to render the author intelBgible. It has been the constant aim 
of the editor to carry students beyond the dry detaila of grammar and lezioography, 
and tntroduce them to a Ihmiliar acquaintance and lively qnnpatiiy witii the author and 
his times. Indexes to the notea, and to ttte names of persons and plaoea, render refer 
•nce easy. 

From PaoF. Haceeti, qfKefu:ton Theological Seminary, 

'^The notes appear to me to be even nuire nest and elegant than tfaoae on the ^Ger* 
mania and Agrioola.^ They oome as near to sodi notes as I would be glad to writa my- 
aelf on a dassic, as ahnost any thing that I have yet seen." 
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The Works of Horace. 

With English Notes, for the use of Schools and CoHeges. By J. L 
LINCOLN, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature ixi 
Brown UniTersity. 12mo, 675 pages. 

The tezt of thiB edition Ib mainly that of OreDi, the most important readingB of other 
«rlticB heing giyen in foot-notee. The Tohime is introdnoed with a biographiGal sketch 
of Honoe and a critiqae (m hia writiQgB, which enahle the Btodent to enter InteOigQ&tlj 
on his work. Pecollar grammatical oonstractiona, as well as geographical and hiflt<Mieal 
aHoBions, are ezplained in notea, which are JUBt ftLll enongh to aid the pupil, to excite 
him to gain athorooc^ imderBtanding of the aatiioe, aod awalcen in him a tastefiir jAdOo- 
logical BtodieB, without taking all labor off hia handa. While the chief aim has been to 
impart a clear idea of Latin Syntaz as ezhibited in the tezt, it haa alBo been a cheriBhed 
object to take adTantage of the means bo Yarioaaly and richly ftunished byHoraoe tat 
promoting the poeUcal taate and literar^colture of the Btodent 

Fnm am, artid^ ly Psor. Bahb, <tf fhs Univentty qf Eeidelberg^ in U^ HeideXbeirg 

AnnaU qf LUerature. 

"There are aheady Beyeral American edltloDB of Horaoe, intended ibr the oBe of 
Bchools ; of one of these, which has passed throngh many edltions, and has also been 
widely drciiiated in England, mention has been ibnneriy made in this joaraal ; bat tiiat 
one we may not pnt upon an eqoality- with the one now before as, inannach as this has 
taken a different Btana-point, which may Berre as a sign of progreBS in this dep<uiiiftait 
of stody. The editor haa, it is Irae, also intended hia work tbr the ase of schbolB, and 
has Bonght to adapt it, tn all tts partB. to Buch a ose ; bat BtiH, withoat kBtaig aight oi 
thisparpose, he has proceeded throaghoat with more independenoe. In the prepara- 
tion of the NoteB, the editor has iUthfmiy observed the TOlncipleB QaHA down in niB pref- 
aoe); the ezpIanationB of the poet^B woidB oommend themBelves by a oompreMed 
brevity which UmitB itself to wliat is most eesential, and by a sharp precision of ezpres' 
Bion ; and references to other passages of tiie poet, and aJso to grammarB, dictionarie^ 
etc,^ are not wanting." 



Sallust^s Jugurtha and Catiline. 

With Notes and a Vocabulary. By NOBLE BUTLER and MINARD 
STURGIS. 12mo, 897 pages. 

The editors have spent a vast amoant of time and labor in correcting the tezt, by a 
tomparison of the moet improved German and English editionB. It is bdieved that Uiis 
wiH be fbund superior to any edition hitherto publiBhed in this countiy. In aocordanoe 
with their chronolc^cal order, the ** Jugurtha^ precedes the ** Gatiline." The Notes are 
copious and tersely ezpressed; they dispky not only flne scholarship, bnt (what is 
quite as necessary in Buch a book) a practical knowledge of the difliculties which the sta- 
dent encoanters in reading this aattior, and the alda tfaat he reqaires. The Y oeabukry 
was prepared by the Utte Wxluam H. G. BrnjD. It wiD be foond an aUe and fUthfti] 
performanoe. 
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Virgirs JEneid. 



With Explanatory Notes. By HENRY S. FRIEZE, Professor of 
Latin in the State Uniyersity of Michigan. Illustrated. 12mo, 
698 pages. 

The appearance of this edition of Yirgil^s ^neid will, it is believed, 
be hailed with delight bj all classical tcachers. Neither expens^nor 
pains have been spared to clothe the great Latin epic in a fitting dress. 
The type is unusually large and distinct, and errors in the text, so an- 
noying to the leamer, have been carefully avoided. The work contains 
eighty-five engravings, which delineate the usages, costumes, weapons, 
arts, and m^rthology of the ancients with a viyidness that can be attained 
only by pictorial illustrations. The great feature of this edition is the 
scholarly and judicious commentary fumished in the appended Notes. 
The author has here endeavored not tb show his leaming, but to supply 
such practical aid as will enable the pupil to understand and appreciate 
what he reads. The notes are just fall enough, thoroughly explaining 
the most difficult passages, while they are not so extended as to take all 
labor off the pupiVs hands. Properly used, they cannot fail to impart an 
intelligent acquaintance with the syntax of the language. In a word, thi& 
wor^ is commended to teachers as the most elegant, accurate, interesthig, 
and practically useful edition of the JSneid that has yet becn published. 

I^rcm JoHN H. BBimN2B, Prtfideint qf Hiw<U86 CoUege. 

"The tjrpography, paper, and binding of YlrgirB j£neid, by Prof. Frieze, are aH that 
need be desired; while the leamed and judicioas notes appended, are yery -^oable In- 
deed." 

Ih^om Principal o/Piednumt ( Va.) Aoademy. 

"■ I have to thank yon for a oopy of Prof. Frieze^s edition of the iBneid. I have been 
czceedingly pleased in mj ezamination of it The size of the type lh)m which the text 
Is printed, and the Ikultless execation, leave nothing to be desired in these respects. 
The adherence to a standard text thronghout, increaaes the yalne of thls edition." 

I^om D. G. MoosB, Prinoipal U. Mgh Schoai, Sutkmd. 

"The copy of Frieze^s *Virgil' forwarded to me wm duly received. Itis so «yi- 
dently aaperior to any of the other editions, that I ahall unhesitatlDgly adopt it in my 
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Select Orations of M. Tullius Cicero : 

With Notes, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By E. A. JOHN- 
SON, Professor of Latin in the University of New York. 12mo, 
459 pages. 

This editloii of Cioero^s Belect Orations possesseA Bome spedal adyantages fbr the sta- 
deBt which are both new and important It is the only editioz/which oontains the im. 
proTed tezt that has been prepared by a recent careftU ooUation and conect deciphering 
of the best maniucripts of Gioero'a writings. It is the work of the celebrated QrelH, Mad- 
vig« and Klotz, and haa been done since the appearanoe of Orolfi'8 oomplete edition. The 
Notea, by Professor Johnaon, of the New York TJniversity, have been mostly selected, 
with great care, lh)m the best Qeiman authors, as well as the EngUsh editlon of Axnold. 

Prom Thomab Ohask, Tutor in LaHn in Harwird UfUf>eraUy, 
*^ An editlon of Gicero Kke JohnBon's has lotig been wanted ; aod the ezoellenee of the 
text, the iUostrations of words, partides, and prononns, and the ejq>lanation of varions 
points of oonstraction and interpretation, bear witness to the £ditor's ihmilia^ty with 
some of the most important resnlts of modem scholarship, and entitle his work to a laigv 
share of pabUc &vor.'^ 

"It seems to vs an improvement apon any edition of these Orations that has been 
pablished in this ooontry, and will be foand a valoable aid in thelr stadies to tiie lovcito 
ofclassicalliteratare.^— TV^oyi^a^y Wh4g. 

Cicero de Ofl&ciis : 

With English Notes, mostly translated from Zuhpt and Bonnell. By 
THOMAS A. THACHER, of Yale College. 12mo, 194 pages. 

In this edition, a Ibw historical notes have been Introdaced in cases where the Dic- 
tionary in oommon ase has not been foond to contain the desired tnlbrmation ; the deslgn 
of which is to aid the leamer in anderstanding the contents^of the treatisea, the thonghts 
and reasoning of the anthor, to ezplain grammatical difficalties, and ineulcate a knowl- 
edge of grammatical principles. The Editor has aimed throaghoat to goide rather than 
carry the leamer throngh dlfficalties; reqoirlng of him more stady, in oonseqaence of 
his help, than he woald have devoted to the book withoat it 

Frcnn, M. L. Stoivbb, Profesaor qf the Lattn Language amd LUeraiure in PwMyl- 

vania CoUege. 

"I have examined with mach pleasare Prof. Thacher^s edltion of Cicero de Officiis, 
and am convinced of its excellenoe. The Notes have been prepared with great care and 
^ood jndgment Practical knowledge of the wants of the stadent has enabled the Editor 
to fomish jast the kind of assistance reqaired ; grammatical difficalties are removed, and 
the obscorities of the treatise are explalned, the hiterest of the leamer Is elicited, and his 
indostiy directed rather than sapereeded. There can be bat one opinion with regard to 
the merits of the work, and I trast that Professor Thacher will be disposed to oontinae 
lils labors so careAilly commenoed, in this department of classical leaming.^ 
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